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World in which we live and serve today. 
their own success and that of the boys and girls in their care. 


built. 


and teachers 
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As the Stars and Siseoee are helping our seein to go over the top “Over There’ . 
So THE WORLD BOOK can help every teacher to go over the top ““Over Here’ 


ODAY’S demands—Today’s new questions—T oday’s big problems—are making last year's 
standards of efficiency look as antiquated as last century's hoopskirts. 
GREATER EFFICIENCY !—the cry we hear from every corner of this strenuous New 


GREATER EFFICIENCY !—the demand which teachers MUST meet if they value 
GREATER EFFICIENCY !—the inspiring idea around which THE WORLD BOOK is 


The foremost educators of America have created it to help American pupils 
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A Message to Teachers 





from Governor Chas. 
S. Whitman of 
New York 


“Teachers of America, 
Carry On, Carry On! 
Yours is a never-ending 
mobilization process... . 
You, the leaders in educa- 
tion, must not only train 
the rising generation how 
best to fight for peace, but 
you must also train the 
citizenry of the future how 
best to deserve peace. 
Have no thought that you 
are not nobly serving your 
country. . . No matter 
when the final issue shall 
be declared, the flag in the 
hands of teachers will be 


held proudly aloft!" 
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THE 


you of the familiar drudgery of classifying and a material for classroom use, since 
the editors have already done that for you. It solves your problems. It answers every- 
day questions quickly, accurately, delightfully. It is like a fresh breeze blowing a 
through your schoolroom, putting new enthusiasm into your pupils, transforming a 
the once dull task of “‘looking it up"’ into something as entertaining as “a 2 4 
§\ a book of adventure. 


You could not ask for a more modern— a more efficient —a “eo” 
willing “silent partner” than The World Book in the big busi- 
ness of improving your product and marketing-your ability. My 


Professor M. V. O’Shea, University of Wisconsin, Editor-in-Chief, 
Assisted by 150 of Armcrica’s greatest educators. 
6500 pages—5500 illustrations. 


Hanson-Roach-Fowler Co. 


Chicago - Kansas City 





















way. 





ORLD BOOK Insures Your Your Efficiency 


Because— 
It puts at your service a world of effective teaching material: down-to-date information—stimu- 8 
lating questions—outlines—programs—graphics—maps—charts—illustrations. It relieves 6 


/ greatest educational tool of the day. 
Z, which I can add it to my professional equipment. 
Name 


A Letter to Teachers 
from S. W. Sherrill, 
State Superintendent 











of Tennessee 





“In the preparation of 
THE WORLD BOOK— 
a teachers’ help that is lit- 
tle less than a Normal 
School in book form—Dr. 
M. V. O'Shea heads a 
corps of the world’s great- 
est educators. They not 
only tell us what to teach, 
but show us how to teach 
it. These books will en- 
able the teacher to teach 
a better school and to be- 
come in a greater measure 
the leader in the commu- 
nity and in all community 
welfare movements.” 
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to your teaching and other experience. 
worth-while to outline for your consideration. 


ss HANSON-ROACH-FOWLER COMPANY, 
104 South Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Entirely without obligation on my part, send me specimen pages of 
THE WORLD BOOK and other interesting literature concerning the 


Also let me know the easy terms on 


Dept. A-323, 













































































The introduction of THE WORLD BOOK offers 
an unparalleled opportunity to high-class superin- 
tendents and principals who realize that their educa- 
tional exnerience and prestige can be capitalized in a big 
If YOU are interested, write with full information as 
We have something 











1 Position and School 
Address ........... 
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What part does the Victrola play in your school? 


Now is the time to plan a definite listening course for next year, based upon the 


Victrola and Victor Records. 


You will find excellent help in formulating a special Victrola course by consulting 
the new 1918 edition of a 


New Graded List of Records for Children in Home and School. 


This is a catalogue of 272 pages, beautifully illustrated; it contains a list of over 1000 
Victor Records, with descriptive notes classified according to use in various grades 
and subjects. Have you formed a circulating Record Library for your schools? 


Remember that the Victrola has become an indispensable servant of education. 


It is used for Physical Education, Nature Study, Penmanship, Typewriting, Voice 
Culture, Ear Training, Opera Study, Music History, and the 
study of Orchestral Instruments. From Victor Records, the 
boys in our Army and Navy are learning Wireless Telegraphy 
and French. 


No school is too remote for the Victrola to bring to its occu- 
pants the golden tones of Caruso and Melba, the brilliant violins 
of Maud Powell and Jascha Heifetz, the piano of Paderewski, 
and the great instrumental masterpieces played by the world’s 
most famous bands and orchestras. 


It is used to illustrate and vitalize the lesson in Literature, History and Geography. __ |f} 
| 











With this world of opportunity for real culture at your door, can your 
school afford to be without a Victrola and a well-planned course? 


Ask your Victor dealer to supply you with copies of 
““A New Graded List’’ and ‘‘The Victrola in Rural 
Schools,’”’ or send a postcard to the 












Educational Department ; 
Victrola XXV, $75 Victor Talking Machine Co. Be ae 
ae ae Camden, N. J A See 7, 





When the Victrola is not in use, the 


horn can be placed under the instru- 4 eS 
> 


ment safe and secure from danger, e \ at ae : 3 « GF 
and the cabinet can be locked to pro- WY) HIS MASTERS VOICE fi 
t it from dust and promiscuous use é Kk Ss REGS BATS wy 
y irresponsible people. (2 Pane Mb 


































—=| | To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous 
‘ as Q AB trademar}, “Hig Master's Voice." It is ongll genuine 
= products of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 
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vious tothe dateit bears, aud should reach subscribers : == ne if i a z 
before the first of the mouth. It is published only | OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS — We 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


“‘Conservation’’ in all lines is being urged by our government and 
we are obliged to ask our subscribers to do their part in assisting us 
in the conservation of paper. 

To this end we desire to make the following announcement: 


All Changes of Address orders must reach us by the 
first of the month to receive attention for the following 
month’s issue (the first of May for the June issue, 
etc.) Otherwise that number will go to your old 
address and can be secured only by remitting 3c in stamps 
to the postmaster at your former address and giving him 
forwarding instructions. 


We Can Not Send Duplicate Copies to a new address 
where the copy for any month has been sent to the former 
address because of failure to receive notice of a change 
of address before the first of the preceding month. 











September Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


HE September magazine will offer many suggestions and supply 
many practical helps for the opening of the school year. Per- 
haps foremost in the latter class is an article designed to be of 

very great assistance to rural teachers entitled ‘‘Getting the Most 
Out of the School Day,’’ written by Nellie D. Neill, Rural School 
Specialist. A pedagogical article of great value to all teachers is 
contributed by L. Estelle Appleton on ‘‘The Scales and Stadiometer as 
Factors in School Administration and Discipline.’? Sam E. Woods, 
Instructor of Manual Training and Farm Mechanics, Mississippi 


| State Normal College, describes some live work done in Manual 


Training by rural pupils. The first of a series of three articles on 
Primary Language by Walter Barnes, Head of the English Depart- 
ment, Fairmont State Normal School, is scheduled for September, 
and this issue also will contain one of Beulah Adams Gilmore’s de- 
lightful papers on Primary Penmanship. The Mother Goose Outline 
portrays “‘Hey Diddle Diddle, the Cat and the Fiddle,’’ and the poster 
patterns picture a Boy Scout and a Camp Fire Girl canning peaches. 
A delightful series of stories dealing with Social Customs or Every- 
day Manners by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey will be begun in September. 
Supt. Marvin M. Brooks of the Union School, Wantagh, Long Is- 
land, gives a valuable paper entitled ‘‘How Do You Teach Geog- 
raphy ?’”’ Anna Stuart Fox, Director of Physical Education, Dan- 
bury State Normal Training School, who for the last year has been 
arranging a series of Games, Dances, and Festivals, month by month, 
will introduce the series with ‘‘Outdoor Games for September Re- 
cesses.’’ There is a thoughtful paper on teaching Spelling, by a 
former Boston teacher, Fannie Barnett Linsky. The subjects of 
Sanitation and Hygiene receive attention from Eunice L. Taylor, 
Supervisor of Practice Teaching, Rio Grande College. The Enter- 
tainment pages will contain a charming folk dance for very small 
people, originated by the clever primary teacher, Blanche E. Burkett, a 
short historical play ‘“The First Oil Well,’’ an entertainment, humorous 
in character, and well suited to community gatherings, with the title 
‘‘Mother Red Cap’s Mill,’’ and two pages of songs and recitations. 





Are You To Teach Next Year? 


If so, we trust you may consider Normal Instructor - Primary 
Plans indispensable to you. 

A very large number of subscriptions expire with this number 
of the magazine. 

The next number will be that for September and of course you 
will wish to make absolutely sure that there is no break or inter- 
ruption in your subscription. ; ; 

To do this, we advise you to sign renewal blank printed in con- 
nection with our announcement on page twelve, mailing this to us at 
once, and on receipt of this order, we will credit your subscription 
for the next school year, September to June inclusive, and you may 
make payment at any time most convenient to you prior to Novem- 
ber Ist. 

Of course, there are many who may prefer to pay cash now but 
that is not essential. 

The one essential thing that we urge upon you is that you renew 
your subscription so as to insure no interruption in the receipt of the 
journal and at the same time give us an opportunity to handle the 
clerical work during the summer months when we are not nearly as 
busy in our subscription department as we will be from August 1st on. 





Our Combination Offers 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year............ $1.50 \ ° ry) 

The Pathfinder, one year ........ .........cscsscscscsscscseeees 1.00 How I Did It, (see 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with Pathfinder... 2.5 |announcement on 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid ....................000000 = page 68) can be ob- 
Every Day Plans, 3 vols., postpaid....................0668 ; . . 

The Year’s Entertainments, 1 vol. cloth, postpaid ... 1.00 tained with Normal 
Any 2 of the $1.00 Books listed above..........:.:c0000+ 1.80 \ Instructor - Primary 
All 3 of the $1.00 Books listed above ...............::00666 2.60 / Plans for 40 cents 


Normal Instructor-Pri. Plans with any,oneot the $2:09 ... 2.30 
Pathfinder 1 year and any one of the $1.00 Books ... 1.80 
Pathfinder 1 year and any two of the $1.00 Books ... 2.60 


additional or $1.90, 
postpaid. If desired 


Practical Selections, postpaid..............:.2.sceeeesseneeene 65 4 
SN RN I cnc ssnpenontchphcncsiutivn canensnphasbasoneds 65 —— the ead 
Normal Instructor-Pri. Plans with Prastical Selections == 4.95 / 1S cents, postpaid. 


Foreign and Canadian Postage : For subscription to other countries, add postage 
as follows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 30c; Path- 
finder, 52c. Foreign: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 50c; Pathfinder, $1.00. 


pe The above offers apply to either new or renewal subscribers. "SG 


is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at the 
2 at n er Nation’s Capital. It is now in its 25th year of increasing 
success and is everywhere recognized as the best current 
events magazine published. Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is going on in 
the world and the PATHFINDER is the best medium for this purpose. In this paper all the important 
news of the day is skillfully and impartially condensed and there is also a vast amount of general informa- 
tion of special value and usefulness to the teacher. On the editorial page current topics are discussed 
in a clear-sighted, fair-minded manner, intended to stimulate wholesome thought on the part of the 
reader. The PATHFINDER gives teachers just what they need to know about the progress of affairs 
in general and it tells the story briefly, clearly and comprehensively. If you want a paper that is enter- 
taining, wholesome and reliable, the PATHFINDER is just what you are looking for. Size recently in- 
creased to 32 s, but still published at the popular subscription price of $1.00 per year, of 52 
numbers. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.25. 


Send all orders for above combinations to 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Teachers ! 


If you will send me your name, 
I will mail you three things: 

First—Any one of the prem- 
iums mentioned in the coupon. 

Second—My ‘‘Help - Each - 
Other’’ plan of paying you for 
sending us names of those who 
might be interested in receiv- 
ing our direct - from - factory 
catalog. 

Third—My special, freight- 
paid, free-trial, easy terms 
piano offer to teachers which 
will save you about $100. 

Next to a Liberty Bond, a 
good piano is the safest and 
most lasting investment you 
can make, for it will give you service 
fora lifetime and any day it can be sold 
for nearer its original price than any 
other thing. 

Please send the coupon today. 


H. B. WILLIAMS, Vice Pres. 


Teachers Send Your Name 


for My Vacation Offer 


ON AN ARTISTIC, SWEET-TONED 


Wilhams Piano 


Or Phonograph 


DIRECT FROM OUR BIG FACTORY 


Please send for my Famous Co-operative or ‘‘Help-Each-Other” plan which has 
enabled so many teachers to earn some extra spending money (without work) and has 
helped so many other teachers to own and pay for their sweet-toned Williams Pianos. It will take but 
amoment to fill out the coupon below and I will pay you for that moment by sending you a good, large, 
up-to-date war atlas, a Billy Sunday Song Book or a popular war song. I want to get acquainted 
with every one of you ‘‘ Normal Instructor’’ readers whether you ever want a piano or not, but 
if you do want one, you will save money by getting it soon, for the cost of material and labor will 
be jumping every day from now on. 


30 Days Free Trial In 27 Plans of Easy Payment For Your 
Your Own Home Convenience--No Freight--No Interest 


I offer to send you, direct from No matter where you live, I will gladly ship you a 
our big piano factory, a brand new, handsome Williams Piano at my expense for a thirty day 
sweet-toned Williams Piano, in- free trial, and give you the benefit of choosing terms of 





cluding stool, instruction book, and 
beautiful silk scarf, freight prepaid, 
for a thirty (30) day absolutely 


free trial. Play upon it to your heart’s con- 
tent; have it examined by your musical 


payment, best suited for you, out of our regular 27 plans 
of easy payment. Or, I may even arrange special terms 
exactly to your needs, and will not charge you one cent of interest. 
Our desire is to serve you and win you as a friend and booster for our 
pianos and our firm. 























How I Save You $100 Piano Momey yi scr cizen crpotal today.” Vand find out how much Iam willing tohelp 
I do not need agents, dealers or traveling men to help sell Williams What You Get Free If You Answer This Advertisement 


Pianos; therefore, by shipping direct from our big piano factory, I can give 
you all the profits of these middlemen. This saving approximates $100 on 


each piano, and insures you a strictly high grade life-time piano backed 3_B 

up by our 25-year warrant, which fully protects you. When accepting ook of Letters from Customers 
my free trial offer, you know in advance there will be no agents coming 
around to bother you. 


friends or impartial piano experts. ‘Then, N 

if you are pleased with the piano you may m © Ss 

keep it at my Special Vacation Sale price, oO Pay ents During ummer Months 

y é i nse. R y 

A ag aaa pores ell ony erred ‘ In order that the purchase of one of my sweet-toned Williams 
warranted for a wean and that saves Pianos may not work a hardship on any teacher, while the salary is 
a > expense for re airs stopped, I have devised a plan whereby you may buy your piano now— 
you any expen p Se have it to play all summer—and begin paying again when school commences in the Fall, 
No matter if it seems impossible for you to get one of these special splendid instruments, 


1—A copy of our beautiful Piano Book 4—Copy of our 25-year Warrant 
2—Our Net Factory Price List 5—My Easy Payment Plan for Teachers 
6—Your Choice of the Free Premiums 














Mail This Free Coupon or a Postal Now! 





Mark X Williams Piano & Organ Co., 14 w. Washington St., Dept. 305, Chicago 
: Without obligating me in any way, send full particulars of your Special 
Ah poten the Vacation Offer with free Catalog and Book of 2,000 Letters, etc. ” iat i 
PREMIUM I would like the Catalog about ......... eae 
oun a (Say which— Piano, Player-Piano, Parlor Organ or Phonograph) 
e 
BE Nag ieecccescecesecs jouiubeXenieanehiie 
4 R WE CiaGincccceccsccesesss sc snncedudidinetadadadtiaaeaasen peadies State 
( ) War Map Book ‘ i ‘ ot, We eat a ies . 
( } Siinpdiaahs Mle Seldter Bow to Be Mr. Williams: I lease send catalogs and 
( ) There’sa Little Blue Star in the Window factory prices to the following whom ] 
; ee By think are likely to buy an instrument i 
( ) Keep the Home Fires Burning within a year or so: 


Names for Piano Catalogs Post Office State 


NE  dethnicheaahihestdsectaimescntcns 
For Organ Catalogs 


For Phonograph Catalogs 


One of Our Many Beautiful Models 


Oe Get Ee ee ee ES Ee EE ee ee 
Zz 
3 
@ 





i Cc] IF xe want our offer to take old Piano or Organ in exchange on « 


Williams, describe your instrument on margin below. 
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The National Kindergarten and 
Elementary College was established 
in 1886 as the Chicago Kindergarten 
College. Miss Elizabeth Harrison, 
author and prominent educator, is 
its president. It is the largest of 
the Kindergarten training schools 
and one of the oldest. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND 
ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 


SUMMER SCHOOL JUNE 17 TO AUGUST 9 


Kindergarten and Elementary Methods, un- 
dergraduate and advanced. 
ward diploma. Practice Schools. 


Dormitories on College grounds, with delight- 
ful surroundings. 
advantages, — parks, 
beaches, churches, libraries, theatres, concerts. 

Opportunity afforded to attend sessions of 
International Kindergarten Union Convention 
held in Chicago June 24-380. 


For illustrated announcement of Summer 
School address 


Box 30, 


Credit applied to- 


Chicago offers many social 
playgrounds, bathing 


2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 











Summer Term For 


Physical Directors and 
Playground Supervisors 


JULY 1—AUGUST 10 

Six Weeks Summer Session 
gives theoretical and practical training in all 
branches of the work. BEGINNING AND ADVANCED 
CLASSES. SPECIAL Courses in MEDICAL AIDE for WAR 
WORK in the Reconstruction Hospitals. _ MILITARY 
TACTICS, DRILLS, and PUBLIC SCHOOL GYMNASTICS. — IN- 
TERPRETIVE DANCING. SUMMER WORK CREDITED on 2 
year Winter Course. For Catalogs address 


CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
430 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 














Summer School For 


Physical Directors 
SIX WEEKS COURSE—July 1 to Aug. 11 


Offers courses in Danish Gymnastics, Folk Dancing, Origi- 
nal Festival and Pageantry. In fact, all branches of the profession. 
Special Lecturers and experienced teachers. Certificate granted. 
Accredited by the Chicago Board of Education. Full credit for sum- 
mer work is allowed upon regular diploma course, psirable dormi- 
tory. For FREE Summer School catalog address 


COLUMBIA NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
Dept. N, 3358 S. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 
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= SCHOOL FOR NURSES = 
= Excellent three year course--Maternity--Medical--Surgical-- = 
= Children and X-ray departments. Maintenance provided as well = 
= asan allowance each month. For further information write 
SUPERINTENDENT NURSES SCHOOL = 
= 2449 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. = 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
ART INSTITUTE 








OF CHICAGO 


os Gales 














June 24th to September 14, 1918 


¢ Offers its exhaustive Museum and beau- 
tiful Ryerson Library, on the Fine Arts, 
including many more excellent advantages. 
« Could Supervisors, Teachers or Scholars 
spend 12 weeks in more happy surroundings? 


| Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Modeling, 
Designing, Ceramics, Pottery and Normal Art 
with the joyful experience of 


OUT DOOR PAINTING 

are features of the school. 
@ Juvenile classes are held every morning. 
q@ Teachers or supervisors are given a cer- 
tificate on completing the six weeks course 
of Normal Art—June 24th to August 4th, 1918. 


@ All classrooms are cool and comfortable. 


Vor illustrated catalog address Registrar, 

Art Institute of Chicago Art School, 

Dept. 81, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., 
Chicago 
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Hahnemann Medical College and 
Hospital of Chicago 


College established 1855. Diploma from accredited high school and 
two years of college work required for entrance. The Training 
School for Nurses is open to young women of good character, ages 
19 to 35. Over 5000 graduates. Address DR. JOS. P. COBB, Dean. 








PASSAVANT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


Training School for Nurses 
Offers a three year course to young women between ages of 
19-35. Accredited by the Illinois State Board of Nurse Ex- 
aminers. Monthly allowance while studying. For details ad- 
dress Eliza Conde Glenn, Supt., 149 W. Superior St., Chieago, Il. 
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able phase of each subject. @ THIRD. 


456 pages, printed on a fine 
and neatly and substantially 


| F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 





A Book Every Teacher Should Have 


Invaluable for Class and Personal Reviews 
and in Preparing for Teachers’ Examinations 


Seeley’s Question Book 


Prepared Especially for Teachers, by Dr. LEVI SEELEY, 
Professor of Pedagogy, in the New Jersey State Normal School, 
N. J., whose name is familiar to teachers generally as 
the author of “‘History of Education,” “Foundations of Educa- 
i New School Management,” etc., assisted by Miss 

Nellie G, Petticrew, a teacher of many years’ successful ex- 
| perience in the Piqua, Ohio, Schools, 
| | The title “Question Book” isin use on several publications. 

They are a class of books of which teachers are continually in 

need, and the demand is large and constant. 

ence, however, in the books themselves. 
duced in answer to a distinct demand for something new, fresh 
and complete. 
the well-known educational writers named above, and the large 
sale and countless commendations which it has enjoyed since its 
publication justify the conclusion that such a new and modern 

Question Book would be welcomed by the great body of pro- 

gressive teachers, 

Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following 
Topics: English and American Literature, Reading, Grammar, 
Orthography, Arithmetic, Drawing, Algebra, Physiology and 
Hygiene, Geography, U.S. History, Civil Government, Writing, 
School Management, Methods of Teaching, Nature Study, Les- 
sons on Manners and Morals,Suggestions forthe Study of Events. 

_ The Above Topics Are Treated. @ FIRST. By introductory 
articles by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and teaching the various sub- 
jects. This invaluable feature is found in no other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the 
only Pedagogical Question Book published. @ SECOND. By Questions covering every conceiv- 
By exhaustive answers to all these questions. 

Seeley’s Question Book should be in the hands of every progressive teacher. Itis invaluable for 
class and personal reviews, preparing for examination, etc, 


rade of laid paper 
und in silk cloth. 


There is a differ- 


“Seeley’s’’ was pro- 


It was prepared on strictly pedagogical lines by 


Price $1.00 
Dansville, N. Y. 











Physical Education and the War 


The American Physical Education As- 
sociation never held a more stimulating 
or informing session than that of 1918 
at Philadelphia in April. The tremen- 
dous importance of physical education in 
view of the war, and its recognition by 
military men, was the general theme of 
the hundreds of experts and directors 
there. Facts revealed by the physical 
examination of volunteers for the army 
and navy, it was pointed out, have 
shown most clearly the need for the 
provision in public schools of games, 
plays, drills and other exercises to de- 
velop physical strength, bodily control, 
and endurance. 

It is found, according to the speakers, 
that seventy per cent of the men in 
training camps have never played the 


games; and the importance of teaching 
the American soldiers how to play was 
strongly emphasized, ‘‘because the spirit, 
resolution, nerve, and team play deter- 
mine the morale on which depends suc- 
cess.’’ Physical education, light gym- 
nastics, and especially our schoolboy 
games, have been found to dovetail per- 
fectly with military training, it appears, 
the usual plan being first a little gym- 


and then a little play. Women going 
abroad for hospital and other war service 
were advised to make themselves phys- 
ically strong. A call was sounded for 
five hundred physical directors to go to 
France, in addition to one hundred and 
twenty already doing great service there. 

Discussing public school physical edu- 
cation, the facts were emphasized that 
much can be done with meager equip- 
ment; that the training should be limited 
to joyful activities; that the minimum 
should be 150 minutes a week or thirty 
minutes for each school day; and that 
physical training should be compulsory, 
this work being now a national necessity. 
The Association passed a strong resolu- 
tion for a complete program of physical 
education in the elementary and second- 
ary schools of the country, recommend- 
ing Federal legislation to meet these 
needs, and pledging its support to the 
Federal Committee on Physical Training. 





International Kindergarten Union 


The silver anniversary meeting of the 
International Kindergarten Union will 
be held in Chicago, June 24 to 29. The 
tentative program shows a range of 
speakers, topics, and conferences which 
indicate a session commensurate with its 
importance as an anniversary. The Union 
had its beginning in Chicago in the 
World’s Fair year. Not more than fifty 
members were present at this first meet- 
| ing, but from this foundation the Union 
| has grown until it is one of the largest 
| and most active educational societies in 
| the country. It has more than eighteen 
| thousand members, which is somewhat 
a measure of its value and of the growth 
| of the kindergarten idea. . It is affiliated 
| with the National Education Association, 
| the National Congress of Mothers, the 
| Department of Superintendence, and the 
Bureau of Education. 

The principal officers of the Union are: 
President, Stella L. Wood, Minneapolis; 
first vice president, Mary Shute, Boston; 
second vice president, Anna Harvey, 
Brooklyn; recording secretary, Bessie 
Park, Des Moines. Mary Boomer Page 
of the Chicago Kindergarten Institute is 
chairman, and Mary H. Toffing, Chicago 
Kindergarten Club, is secretary of the 
—_ committee for the coming conven- 
ion. 











Go: do your duty, and in the end it 
must come out into the light, strong in 
the strength which it won in its life and 
struggle in the dark.—Phillips Brooks. 


Exceptional Opportunity 
_ We have at this date, a large number of fine up- 
right and grand pianos slightly used, for rental pur- 
poses, in good homes and music schools, and some 
taken in exchange, comprisi various standard 
makes, such as KIMBALL, EMERSON, STEIN- 
WAY, WHITNEY, J. & C. FISCHER, HINZE, 
HALLET & DAVIS, and others that we offer at ex- 
ceptionally low prices, and on easy terms. They 
range in price from $70, $80, $90, $110, $150, and 
slightly upward, all thoroughly overhauled, We will 
ship them anywhere to reliable people on approval. 
You should write today for illustrated bargain list 
and our new catalog, together with factory distrib- 
uting prices and terms. Musical Herald and Nations 
Home Songs free. A 








ddress 
Dept. D, W. W. KIMBALL CO., CHICAGO, IIL. 


simplest gymnasium and playground | 


nastics along with the military training | 


June 1918 


HOW TO PASS EXAMINATIONS 


PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 
These past examinations, with answers reviewed 
carefully, will prepare the student to pass any 
teachers, Regents or Civil Service examination 
offered in apy siate In the Union. These ex- 
aminations were prepared, nearly all of them, 
under the direct supervision of Judge Draper, 
Late C issi of Education for New York, 


NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS PAST— 
COM 
* 
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*Solutions given to all problems, 

Price of any one subject 25 cents; any 14 subjects, $1.50; 
the 21 subjects complete for $2.00, which is less than 10 cents 
for each eubjecc. vale 


BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box 43 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














Short-Story Writing 


A COURSE of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture and writing of the Short Story taught by Dr. 
J. Berg Esenwein, for years Ed- 

itor of Lippincott’s. 
One student writes: —“‘Before 
completing the lessons, received 
over $1,000 for manuscript 
sold to Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, Pictorial Review, McCali’s 















leading magazines.” 
Also coursesinPhotoplay Writing, 
Versification and Poetics, Jour- 
nalism. In all over One Hundred 
Courses, under professors in Har- 
vard, Brown, Cornell, and other 
leading colleges. 150-Page Cat- 
alog Free. lease Address - 


and other 


Or. Esenwein 
The Home Correspondence School 








Dept. 46, Springfield, Mass. 

















MEDALS, PINS FOR ENGRAVING 





No. 656 No. 733 No. 1123 
No. 656. Sterl. Silver .60 Rolled Gold .75, Solid Gold $1.50 
No 733. Ster. Silver .40 Rolled Gold .50 Solid Gold .90 
No 1123. In two colors of enamel, Silver plate Sample .10 
per doz $1.00 Sterling Silver Sample .25, per dozen $2.50 
Lettering Free. Catalogue Free. 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., IBeekmanSt., NewYork 
. igs GOLD Pus ore 7s¢ 
7 | 25¢ 
y/ 21 
S 


‘acturer. 
Cc. K. GROUSE CO. _ 
For 15 years THE Class Pin House 
44 Bruce Av., North Attleboro, Mass. 




























TEACHERS lg 
a] 


We manufacture 
Medals, Olass 
Pins, Rings and 
Trophy Oups, 
Special designs A—310 
FREE on application. 75. golid Gold 
SEND for CATALOG 50c Steri. Silver 

ORDERS filled same day received. 
Engraving REE---mailed parcel 
post paid---delivery guaranteed. 

CHAS, S. STIFFT 

A-605, $1.50 Solid Gold Medal Manufacturer,” 
$1.00 - Sterling Silver LITTLE ROCK, + 























A wonderful little Book of money- 
making hints, suggestions, ideas ; 
the ABC of successful Story and 


To Movie-Play writing. Absolutely 
WRITERS Free. Just address Writer’s 
Service, Dept. 27, Auburn,N.Y. 








Men of Ideas and inventive ability 


should write for new 
‘Lists of Needed _ Inventions,” *‘Patent Buyers’ and 
‘How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” Advice Free. 
RANDOLPH & CO,, Patent Attorneys, Dept. 84 Washington, D.C. 


The Lawton Duplicator 


— = Thirty days free 
trial to teachers, 
Write for catalog C, 
giving size and our 
free trial offer. 
HEKTOGRAPH MFG. & 
DUPLICATOR CO. 
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Gregé Shorthand 
Wins N. Y. School 
Championship 


For the second time in succession 
students of Gregg Shorthand at the 
High School of Commerce made a 
clean sweep in the Metropolitan 
Open Shorthand Contest, New York 
City, winning the first fourteen 
places in the Day School Contest, 
first place in the Evening School 
Contest, and first and second places 
in the Amateur Contest. 

The following table furnishes an 
interesting comparison of the work 
of the Gregg team with the best 
previous record of any high school : 


High School of Commerce, (Gregg), 
New York, 1918 


Per cent 


Gross Net of Acy 

Speed Speed curacy 
Albert Schneider ..... 160 156.6 97.8 
Reuben Speiser........ 160 156.4 97.7 
William Roven.......... 140 138.6 98 
Benj. Shapiro.......... 120 119.6 99.6 
Rich. Lowenthal........120 119.2 99.3 


Average net speed, 138.1. 
Average accuracy, 98.5. 


Commercial High School, (Pitmanic), 


Brooklyn, 1 
Per cent 
Gross Net of Ac- 
Speed Speed curacy 
Be) FB ok cvescicveees « 120 =118.9 9¢ 
Sam J. Abelow ......+- 100 98.4 98.4 
Jack Ellis.......+0. o++100 97.2 97.2 
E. Rosenstrauch......-+ 100 96 96 
H, J. Battaglia ........ 100 95.6 95 


Average net speed, 101. 
Average accuracy, 97.2. 


The 1918 first team from the High School of 
Commerce made an average net speed of 37 
words a minute higher than the best record 
made by any other high school, and, moreover, 
made a better record for accuracy. 

Full particulars will be sent upon request. 

GREGG STUDENTS ALWAYS WIN — INSIST 
ON LEARNING GREGG SHORTHAND. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago San Francisco 














PRIMARY TRAINING 


Summer School, July 1—Aug. 6 
On Chicago’s Lake Front 


Three Depts. I. Primary. II. Kindergarten. 
Ill. Piaygrounds 

Primary Methods — Supervision — Kindergarten Theory 
and Technique — Child Study — Art —Nature Study—Soc- 
iology — Playground Work — Folk Dancing — Pageantry— 
Story Telling—Gymnastics, ete. 

Credits toward Diploma. Strong Faculty. Accredited. 

For Summer Bulletin address 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Training School 
Box A, 616-22 So. Michigan Blvd., CHICAGO 
(Note: Regular 22nd year begins Sept. 17.) 


Illinois Training School for Nurses 
Founded 1880 


Accredited by the Illinois State Department of Registra- 
tion and Education, Offers a three year course of training 
to women who wish to enter the nursing profession, Prac- 
tical experience in Cook County Hospital, 2500 beds. Favor- 
able applicants must meet the requirements of good health, 
of age (20-35), of good moral character, having had two years 
of High School instruction or its educational equivalent. 
School catalog and blanks will be sent on application to the 
Superintendent of Nurses, 509 S. Honore St., Chicago, Ill. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


. JULY 1st to JULY 27th—1918 
Chicago Kindergarten Institute 


(accredited) 
Immediately following International Kindergarten Union 
Convention. Special Lecturers, Advanced Study, Regular Courses. 
Credits applied on diploma. Open Air Kindergarten on Grounds. 
Near Lake Shore Drive, Public Concerts, Bathing Beaches, ete. For 
information address 701 Rush St., or 925 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 


LYCEUM 
ARTS CONSERVATORY 


Dept.N, 600-610 LYON & HEALY BLDG., CHICAGO 
Summer Term, June 24 to August 31, 1918 
Instruction in all branches of music and dramatic art. 

ELIAS DAY, Director, offers special courses to 
advanced music and dramatic students in stage de- 
portment, interpretation and repertoire. 

Unusual openings for concert work for those who 
are prepared. rite for detailed information and 
free catalog. Frank A. Morgan, Manager. 





























Training School For Nurses 


MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 


Registered by the State of Illinois. Three year 
course preparatory instruction. Theoretical and 
Practical class work throughout the course. Mini- 
mum entrance requirements, two years High School 
work, For information apply to 


MISS M. H. MACKENZIE, SUPT., Box 31, 
Training School, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





BOOK REVIEW 


*‘A First Book in American History 
with European Beginnings.’’ By Ger- 
trude Van Duyn Southworth. Cloth. 12 
mo. 43lpp. 60c. D. Appleton & Com- 
pany, New York. 

To begin a history of the United States 
with the story of Alexander the Great, 
and to give the main facts of Roman, 
Teutonic, and British development, and 
the eraof Discovery and Colonization; to 
make the facts of Colonial, Revolution- 
ary, and National history the mere set- 
ting for the biographies of National 
heroes ; to compress all this into a volume 
less than was considered, twenty-five 
years ago, adequate for the discussion 
of any one of these topics, is a method 
and a treatment that would have put 
older teachers and textbook writers be- 
side themselves. Yet the story is clear 
and simple, the relevancy of the various 
chapters is never in doubt, the thread of 
developing civilization is kept constantly 
free and untangled, and the indebted- 
ness of the present to the entire past is 
very clearly placed before the reader. 
In fact, it is a serious question whether, 
in beginning with Macedonian conquest 
of Persia, and omitting Greek Republi- 
canism and its successful defense against 
Xerxes and Persian militarism, backed 
by literal millions of soldiers and un- 
counted financial resources, the author 
has not begun too late, and slighted one 
of the pivotal facts of history. But for 
Marathon, Alexander never would have 
been. But for Greek Democracy (and 
both the thing and the name are Greek), 
there would have been no citizen sol- 
diery to win Marathon, and preserve 
Europe. However, the scope and the 
treatment are both good, and the author, 
while including many interesting stories 
of history, has happily avoided the legends 
and myths that formerly filled school 
histories, and which passed for history. 
There are many illustrations, mostly ex- 
cellent, and a few essential maps. 


“Wheatless and Meatless Days.’’ By 
Pauline Dunwel!l Partridge and Hester 
Martha Conklin. Cloth. 12mo. 225pp. 
$1.25 net. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

Since the demand came for conserva- 
tion of wheat and meat for the sake of 
our Allies and our own fighting forces, 
there has been a feeling of cramped re- 
sources in many households, due more to 
the unfamiliarity of the suggested sub- 
stitutes for familiar dishes than any real 
shortage in food. This book is made of 
‘*Hooverized recipes;’’ which employ 
substitutes for wheat and meat, and yet 
find no shortage of tasty and substantial 
dishes that can be served. The authors 
aim, in their own words, to make the 
matter of reducing the household expen- 
diture and preserving the food supply 
‘‘an interesting pastime rather than a 
disagreeable experience.’’ As an en- 
courager of the faint in heart, as well as 
the hungry, it is worth the price only to 
read this excellent list of things wedidn’t 
know we had, and wake up to realize— 
what all the world beside knew perfectly 
well—that we were eating only a few of 
our edibles, and too much of them, and 
that our insistence on one thing or noth- 
ing was a selfish bad habit anyhow. 


*‘The Use of the Kindergarten Gifts.”’ 
By Grace Fulmer, Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Los Angeles, Cal. Cloth. 
12mo. 232pp. Illustrated with drawings 
of the Building Gifts. $1.30 net. Hough- 
ton Miffiin Company, Boston. 

This discussion of the Kindergarten 
principles is intended to be fundamental, 
and not empiric. It aims not to develop 
specific methods and devices, but to ex- 
press in scientific form the laws of 
growth and education for which Kinder- 
garten training is but one expression, 
albeit the first. The entire list of me- 
diums of expression is utilized: songs, 
games, stories, conversation, excursions, 
gifts, and occupations, and each one is 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
NORTH CHICAGO HOSPITAL--- Accredited. 

Offers 3 year course in practical and theoretical work to young wom- 

en above 19 years--Requirements: good health, one year high school 

credit. Separate nurses home, monthly allowance. Address 

Snpt. IDA A, EAMAN, R. N., 2551 N, Olark St., Obicago, Ill, 
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VALPARAISO 


The Summer School 


twelve weeks. During this term the University will offer 


Room, $39 to 








Address REGISTRAR. 





Old College Building 
SUMMER SCHOOL—Opens May 28th 1918 


oe oO 
T was founded 
he University person the opportunity of obtaining a thorough, practical edu- 
cation at an expense within his reach. That such an institution is a necessity may be judged by the 
fact that each year, since the beginning, the attendance has been greater than that of the previous year. 


select their work. There will be beginning, intermediate, advanced and review work in the following 
Preparatory, High School, Primary Methods, Kindergarten Methods, 
Departments Commerce, Phonography and Typewriting, Review for Teachers, 
Education, Arts and Sciences, Engineering, Architecture, Manual Training, Agriculture, Expression 
and Public Speaking, Music, Fine Art, Domestic Science, Pharmacy, Law, Medicine and Dentistry. 
The Expenses are the Lowest tien $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. Board with Furnished 


46th Year Will Open September 17, 1918 


INDIANA 
September 16, 1873 with the idea of giving to every 


is one of the largest in the United States. The 
Summer Term willopen May 28th and will continue 
an exceptional list of subjects from which students may 


$51 per quarter, Catalog will be mailed free. 














SUMMER TERM 


beautiful suburbs of Boston and at the 


branches. 
Tuition for complete session $30. 
room and board at a reasonable price. 





BRYANT & STRATTON SCHOOL 


BOSTON, MASS. 
“The School of National Reputation’”’ 
This summer you can visit the historical scenes, seashore resorts and 
profitably by attending the SUMMER SCHOOL, July 8—August 16. 
COURSES ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR SCHOOL TEACHERS 
who desire to train for Private Secretaries or the teaching of Commercial 


Write for catalog giving full particulars. 


same time spend the vacation season 


The Schoo] will assist you to get good 





J. W. BLAISDELL, Principal, 330 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 








Orchestra Conducting, Chorus, extended work 


SUMMER 


prepare for entrance into the graduating year, 


PIANO VOICE 


Comprehensive and well defined courses 


Address—COLUMBIA 
450 Ohio Building, 509 S. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


There is a constantly growing demand for Men and Women teachers of 
Public School Music and many responsible and lucrative positions are open 
to graduates of this course as supervisors or departmental 
These positions pay good salaries under ideal working conditions. 

The Columbia School of Music offers an excellent training for these places and assists their 
graduates to secure positions through the School employment agency. 

D The course requires two years for graduation but in many instances one year may be cred- 
ited by sufficient teaching experience, music study, College or University work and students are 
enabled thereby to graduate and secure their Diploma in one year. 

The special features of the course are Methods and applied Psychology, Practice Teaching, 


JUNE 24 TO JULY 27—FIVE WEEKS 


Classes will be held in Theory, Sight Reading, Orchestra Conducting and Ear-Training to 













teachers. 










in Harmony, Sight Reading and Ear-Training. 


SCHOOL 






VIOLIN THEORY 


outlined in year book sent free upon request, 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Northwestern University 


—— Summer School — 


July 1 to August 10 


PECIAL courses for teachers and 
supervisors in the College of Liberal 
Arts, the School of Music, and the School 
of Oratory and Physical Education. 


Write for descriptive bulletins, 
THOMAS F. HOLGATE, 


President, ad interim 
432 University Hall, Evanston, Ill. 

















THE COOLEST SUMMER SCHOOL 
EAST OF THE ROCKIES 


The University of Vermont 
Summer School 


BURLINGTON-on-Lake Champlain 
A SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS—July 8 to August 16 
For information address J. F. MESSENGER, Director 


Physical 





‘Education 


The summer course of American College of 
| Physical Education offers a pleasant vacation as well 
as instruction that prepares teachers for better posi- 


ltions, Fundamentals of Physical Education and 

| Playground Supervision given in course. Choice of 35 

| subjects. Gymnasium drills and exercises, aesthetic 

| and folk dancing, tennis and other athletic diversions. 
Strong theory courses. Summer course July 1 

| August 10, Co-educational. Well equipped building. 
Large Faculty. Accredited. Catalog free. 


' Dept. 12, American College of Physical Education 
4200 Grand Boulevard, Chicago. 


Train For Nursing—NOW! 


The war is responsible for a scarcity of nurses in hospitals 
—their regular nurses are going to the front. Demand for 
trained nurses now greater than the supply. This is your 
golden opportunity to become a trained nurse and easily se- 
cure a fine position at $20 to $30 per week. You can quickly 
master our special Training Course during your spare time 
at home and receive diploma approved by best doctors. Easy 
terms, Hospital experience given if desired, Wo help you 
find employment, rite at once for catalog. State age. 


AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL, 1547 La Salle Av., Chicago 
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Music Lesso 

Wonderful home-study music lessons under great Amere 
ican and European teachers given by the University Extene 
sion Method. More than thirty of America’s leading Uni- 
versities now offer instruction by the University Extension 
Method, Fully two-thirds of the work required for a de- 

gree from the best colleges can be taken by this method. 
University Extension Conservatory, (with a faculty com- 
posed of master teachers in all branches of music) is the only 
recognized Conservatory of Mucic giving lessons by the UNI- 
VERSITY EXTENSION METHOD, grading examination 
Papers on each lesson, Our teachers dictate individual per- 
sonal letters to correct faults and make clear all doubtful 
points. The instruction of a Master—the individual touch 
of an accomplished teacher—is yours to command from the 
very moment you enroll. The lessons are a marvel of sime 
Plicity and completeness,. Anyone can learn at home. Ene 

dorsed by Paderewski and many other great authorities. 


Any Instrument or Voice 
Write, telling us the course you are interested in, age, 
how long you have taken lessons, if at all, ete., and we wil 
send you our Free Book containing text and illustrations 
covering lessons in PIANO (students’ or teachers’ courses), 
by the great Wm. H. Sherwood, HARMONY by. 'r, Prothe- 
roe and Rosenbecker, VOICE COURSE (with aid of Phono- 
gr) by Gompeen, PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC Vd Francis 
. Clark, VIOLIN, CORNET, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, 
BANJO, REED ORGAN, by equally « ainent teachers. 
Send NOW become a fine singer, ora skillful player: 
eC O! nne singer, OT @ 6ki '° 
a ce ee ce obi today for full particulars. vestic 
p wil os igation, 
University Extension Conservatory 
4246 Siegel-Myers Building Chicago, Il. 


YOUR FUTURE 


Depends on how you prepare 
yourself now. Personal power 





lies in the Art of Expression. 
Its study will make you more successful and 
increase your popularity and earning power, 


WE TEACH 
ELOCUTION 
BY MAIL 


Whatever your occupation or position, 
you can improve by our course in Public 
5 





peaking, dramatic reading and entertaining, 
which includes physical culture and voice 
training. Mothers and teachers can instruct 


their children _ to recite. 
Graduates receive handsome diplomas, 
Send 4c. in stamps for Iilustrated Recitation 


THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


Dept, 8, 1750 Woodward Ave., Detroit,Mich, 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good pay, 
steady work, life positions, congenial surroundings, 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation and 
sick leave with pay. Many thousands appointed yearly. 
Both sexes. No political pull. Nearly 800,000 classi- 
fied positions. Common school education sufficient 
Full information and questions used by the Civil 
Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP, COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Govt Positions for Women 

. War has created many openings in Govern- 
ment service. Hundreds of good positions open 
to women. Clean, pleasant, easy and steady 
work, Short hours. Nodrudgery. Quick 
Promotion. Equal Footing with Men. All 
Americans Over 18 eligible, Positions paying 
$75 to $150 a month to start, Vacations with 
full pay. Send for big free book by A. R. 
Patterson, for eight years former U.S, Civil 
Service Secretary-Examiner, Address 
Patterson Civil Service School, 156 News Bldg. Rochester,N.Y. 


NR 























The University of Chicago 








(wes 
in addition to resident eee 
HOME, we, ter ati ice 


tion by correspondence. [ii a 


Airy 


For detailed in- i hi 
formation address at Fj Pred 


U. of C. (Di, WiChicago, IL, sitar tow 










STUDY 


Sth Year 


A GOOD POSITION 


with UNCLE SAM is most desirable. Life posi- 
tions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, steady work, 
short hours, promotions op merit. Both sexes, 
No political pull, Thousands of appointments 
yearly, Most thorough preparation $5. Returned 
if not appointed, Full information and questions 
used by the Civil Service Commission free. 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


High School Course 
in Two Years Feats 


home, in 
simplified high school course that you 
3. Meets 





























spare time. 
Here is complete and 
can finish in two year ail college entrance require- 
. Prepared by leading members of the faculties of 
universities and academies. This is your opportunity. 
Write for booklet and full particulars. No obligations what- 
ever. Write today—NOW. pempance 

MERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPON' 

p AMSA. Chicago, U.S.A. 
























Learn At Home 


Bookkeeping Salesmanship, Shorthand, 

Civil Service — Earn $75 to $150 a month, 
Write for FREE BOOK of testimonials and par- 
ticulars of al] Courses, Mention Course preferred. 
BROWN’S HOME-STUDY SCHOOL, 
500 Brown Bidg., Peoria, til. 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


given special treatment and interpreta- 
tion. At the end, a discussion of the 
possibilities of the gifts leads the author 
to this conclusion: ‘*‘ Education is not a 
matter of training a child to do perfectly 
everything that can be done with his 
material, but of leading him to discover 
new uses constantly. The aim is not to 
exhaust the possibilities of the subject- 
matter, but to develop the creative power 
of the child.’’ 


**Poems My Children Love Best of 
All.’’ Edited by Clifton Johnson. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 12mo. 256pp. $1.25. 
Lloyd Adams Noble, New York: 

There have been of late many collec- 
tions of poetry intended to appeal exclu- 
sively to children, and embodying the so- 
called ‘‘child classics.’’ This collection 
includes not only the famous poems, like 
**John Gilpin,’’ ‘‘The Brook,’’ ‘‘ Robert 
0’ Lincoln,’’ ‘* The Storm,’’ from ‘* Snow- 
bound,’’ ‘King Bruce and the Spider,’’ 
**Over in the Meadow,’’ and ‘‘The Wood- 
pecker,’’ but many poems, ancient as 
well as modern, that have appealed to 
English speaking children, but which are 
not so wellknown. The selections have 
been made with discrimination, the edit- 
ing has been carefully done, and the 
book is well made. The illustrations are 
in colors, and artistic. 


**The Backyard Garden.’’ By Edward 
I. Farrington. Author of ‘‘The Country 
Home.’’ Limp cloth. sm. 12mo._ IIlus- 
trated. $1.00. Laird & Lee, Chicago. 

For the amateur gardener, who wishes 
to increase his yield, and at the same 
time does not wish to wade through too 
many pages of details, this book is one 
of the best that we have seen. It is 
compact, of a convenient pocket size, 
and the covers are waterproof, to facili- 
tate carrying it into the garden for in- 
stant reference. There are chapters on 
all the different crops that should go 
into a garden, a chapter on the choice 
and care of tools, on manures and fer- 
tilizers, the greatest puzzle, possibly, 
that the amateur gardener has to meet, 
and many ‘‘short cuts,’’ or gleanings of 
experience that are here placed at the 
disposal of the beginner. There are 
tables of germination, of planting times, 
spray mixtures, amounts to plant, suc- 
cession of the same crop, tables for the 
flower garden, and last, but by no means 
least, a list of the State Experiment 
Stations where the amateur may tell his 
troubles to sympathetic ears. 


‘School and Home Gardening.’’ By 
Kary C. Davis, Ph. D., Author of ‘‘Pro- 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 


. 


Northwestern Teachers’ Agency | 


Largest and Leading Agency 
For the Entire West and Alaska 


Boise, Idaho 





Free Registration ! 











100% More Teachers Promoted 


to better positions this year upon our recommendation than in any previous year. Our sixth 
year of recommending only When asked to do so by employers. This is why our members are 
usually elected, They Are Wanted. Schools and colleges in thirty-three States and three 
Foreign Countries used our service last year. Write today. No registration fee necessary. 


Wesiern Reference & Bond Associatien, 653 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 














Missouri Tleachers’ Agency 


Recommends only when asked to do so by school 
officers direct. Needs candidates for all kinds 


Arthur B. Cline, Mgr., a 
of school positions. Write for free blanks, 


Kirksville, Missouri 


LET US RAISE YOUR SALARY. 














TEACHERS WANTED in North Dakota 


There is a large demand for public high school graduates with some profes- 
sional training or experience and for normal school and college graduates to 
fill teaching positions in NORTH DAKOTA. The schools are progressive 
and up-to-date and the salaries are good. For particulars, write to 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, Bismarck, North Dakota 


Albe 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 

















Teachers’ Agency 


“Teaching as a Business,” with chapters on War, Sal- 
aries, etc.,sent free. Thirty-third year. Register in four 
offices with one fee. Branch offices— 

New York: 437 Sth Ave. Denver: Symes Bidg. Spokane: Peyton Bidg. 

















Three Classes of Teachers Who 
Should Enroll in Our Agency 
1—Those who desire a better locality. 
2—Those who wanta better salary. 
8—Those who possess average or more than average ability. 
Write Manager C, E, White for particulars, 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





ductive Plant Husbandry.’’ Cloth. 12mo. 
353pp. Illustrated. $1.28 net. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
This is more than a school textbook, 

it is a manual of gardening that will be | 
of service to the amateur, whether ju- 

venile or adult, in school or out. There | 
are chapters on planning and making | 
the garden, soil, irrigation, grafting, | 
the growing of the various garden crops, | 
and on clubs and contests. The book is 
marked throughout by a strict adher- 
ence to the practical and the definite, 
and an avoidance of the theoretical or 
the merely scientific. An interesting 
feature is the inclusion of problems in 
farm arithmetic and sample forms for 
keeping the record of all work done in 
the garden, either in contests or in or- 
der to reckon the profit at the close of 
the season. The illustrations are well 
chosen. 


**Tell Me Another Story.”’ 
lyn Sherwin Bailey. Author of “For 
the Children’s Hour.’’ Cloth. |12mo. 
335pp. $1.50. Milton Bradley Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 

There has been a great deal said and 
written, in the past, about stories, and 
how to tell them to children; there has 
not been, hitherto, so much emphasis 
placed on when to tell a certain story, 
or type of stories. In the present vol- 
ume the author takes a distinct step 
forward in the pedagogy of story-tell- 
ing, and groups her material under a 


By Caro- 





Women Wanted—vU. S. Gov’t 
Jobs. $100 to $150 Month 


The tremendous work of the war and the necessity of 
replacing men called to the colors, is compelling 
the Government to prefer women in filling the thous- 
ands of places now open. These include many won- 
derful clerical opportunities for teachers at big pay. 
We advise all readers. who are interested, to immed- 
iately write to Franklin Institute, Dep’t P252, Rochester, 
N. Y., for full list of U. 8. Government itions now 











open to you and for free book describing these positions. 














Educational Service Bureau, Meyers Areade, Nicollet at Tenth, 


TEACHER! THE WEST NEEDS YOU 


Desirable vacancies in all departments. Good Salaries. We are right on the 
ground and inclosest touch with vacancies. Immediate attention given to inquiries. 
Dept. 1, NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY AND SUPPLY COMPANY, GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


Oldest | JRLQWEL TLACHEA Cnc 

















O777e 
gency Cl generation of Sake 


EDUCATORS-AGENC 


Our Personal Service a Distinguishing Characteristic. 
Ask for list of vacancies to be filled before September 1,1918 
“A Teachers’ Agency 


SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE * ‘tnat'Works* 


AT HOME in the Southwest, right now the land of GREATEST OPPORTUNITY for the live teacher. 
COMPETENT TEACHERS ARE NEEDED, APPRECIATED, PAID. 
Write J. R. McCollum, Manager, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Tat Auditorium, 


Huccissfi ferrvice 


A. P. Goddard, President 
Y.M. C. A, Building, 
19 South LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

















We Need Teachers— Positions Waiting 


New and Experienced teachers register now. College and Normal Graduates in demand. We have vacancies. 
LET US LOCATE YOU. 
CAPITOL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, BOULDER, COLO, 


Missouri Valley Teachers’ Agency tnrollmentiree 


Territory unlimited. Business relations on personal basis. We notify each of our candidates of a va- 
cancy. Write or wire for enrollment blanks. O, F. REVERCOMB, Mgr., Kirksville, Missouri 
{ 
Teachers Needed NOW sss poston: 
position in one of the Western States, WRITE 
CaCHeTS NECHEE NOW yes ers 


CLARK TEACHERS? AGENCY, Paul S. Filer, Mgr., 412 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., SPOKANE, WASH, 


cor os = §(ov-Celeo mae 
West Lake Street. Suite 205 A G E N ¢ Y 


DIRECT TO SCHOOL AUTHORITIES: U.S. AND CANADA 
DIRECT CALLS IN 1917; 350% MORE TEACHERS PLACED 


G. W. Hampton, Manager 





























The DEMAND always exceeds the SUPPLY. _ If you 




















THE WAY TO 


THE BEST o- 
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300 MORE 


June mgs 
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GRADE AND RURAL TEACHERS WANTED 


r | SHE War has created teaching vacancies all over the 








Teachers Need 


oto: raphe ip applying for positions. We 
ns sh ate! iy oes, size 1 1-2x2 1-4, glu ved 
and pe’ for Send r emittance and 
cabinet photograph Ow. Original will he re- 
turned. guarantee satisfaction 


United States. To meet this unusual condition the 

National Teachers Agency was organized with repre- 

sentatives and cooperating agencies in all the prin- 
cipal cities. No matter where you are located or whether 
you wish a position in the North, South, East or West, 
write National today and application blank will be immediately sent. We are continually in 
touch with the best teaching positions everywhere. Geta position The National Way. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Executive Offices, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 























70 Fifth Avenue 

New York 
Receives 
Mer. 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. 
at all seasons many Calls for primary and grammar grade teachers, WM. 0. PRATT, 


Harlan P. French, Pres. Willard W. Andrews, Sec. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. 81 Chapel Street 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. ALBANY, WN. Y. 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — gamestown, N. Y. 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904— NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 
1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, wits sate” ct 


THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, sarees hats Syracuse, N.Y. 


No registration fee charged. We advertise—and render ‘‘personal service.’’ 
J TEACHERS needed now for direct calls. Great opportunities 
The AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY for professional advancement. Be prepared. Register. Kinder- 
Alfred B. Morrill, Mgr., Dept. A, Springfield, Mass. garten to college. N.E.and National. Write for particulars. 


SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL TEACHERS Empire Teachers Agency, Syracuse, N. Y. 


“NO FEE UNLESS POSITION IS SECURED” 17th Year Wm. H. MacMillan, Manager. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREA 


ADVANC 


THE NEW CENTURY TEACHERS’ BUREAU $iinatipnias Pa: 


GEORGE M, DOWNING, Proprietor. - An up to date Eastern Agency forteachers, Try it. 


The Weis Teachers’ Agency 























38th year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally, 
Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. Well pre- 
pared teachers in great demand. 205 C 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 








All kinds of Teachers needed for bya Simple 
and Liberal Contract. Reliable and prompt service. 
. L. Weis, [Megr., Executive Office, Reddick, fil. 











FOR-A:SINGLE-FEE~ YOU JOIN-ALL OFFICES 






CHICAGO NEW YORK BALTIMORE KANSAS CiITY,MO. 
STeinway HALL FLAT IRON BLOG. MUNSEY BLDG. NEW YORK LIFE BLOG. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. CHATTANCOGA,TENN, SPOKANE, WASH. 


U.S. Trust Bios. TemPre Court CHAMBER OF Commence BLO@ 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY "719,245: 


2A Park Street, Boston, Mass. 28 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 514 Journal Bid: t 
156 Fifth Ave., "New York, N. Y. 317 Masonic Temple, Denver, Col. 2161 Shattuck i ae” Cal. 
809 Title as . Birmingham, Ala. 549 Union Arcade, Pittsburg, Pa. 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg., ‘Los Angeles, Cal. 











MIDLAND AXROTN, ROHERs: AGENCY, 
IN THE GREAT NORTHWEST 
ws ieee ors needed ay) summer and fall openings. En- 
latonce. Write for special membership offer. 
F] —R,L. MYERS & CO. Teachers with experience or ability to teach 
THE TEACHERS AGENC to consult this Agency with a view of securing resent vated anon ——_ 
Lemoyne Trust BuiNing, Harrisburg, P21. (27th Year) Co-operating Agencies in Denver, Colo. and Atlanta, Ga. 
PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
eople in o » ou e 
F-H. HUNT WORTH, Mgr, 535 New York Block Settle. 


100 TEACHERS for rural schools in Wyoming. Salaries from $60.00 to $80.00 per 
month. Applicants must have had at least one-half year of normal training in addition to a four- 
year high school course. No commission change Apply State Teachers Em ploy- 


Northwest Teachers’ Agency ™* 7 om a ts Wah 
OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENC 


For LARGER SALARIES in the WEST write 


HAZARD TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


27th Year. $1 Registers in Three Offices. 


GLOBE BUILDING, - + MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
OLD NAT. BANK BLDG., - SPOKANE, WASH. 
211 15TH STREET, - - DENVER, COL. 


Worthy T — 
The TEACHERS EXCHANGE|| |" “and Positive Aid 


of BOSTON 120. BOYLSTON ST. and Positive Aid 
ReoomcznDs TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS, nu 

















Seventeen years of conscientious service to teachers and s 
choo 

officers in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Alaska and await 

have placed us in a position of confidence and’ trust emong. 9c pchool 














A. J- JOLLY, M ir., 
9 Mentor, Kentucky. 








Texas Teachers’ Bureau 
Marshall, Texas 
NOW IN 30TH YEAR 

















DEBATES AND ESSAYS OUTLINED-—$1.00 each 
subject. Other help for Teachers on special terms. 
P. S. HALLOCK, Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 


POSITIONS of all kinds for TEACHERS 
Write us your qualifications. FREE Literature. 
Co-Operative Instructors’ Ass’n. Marion, Ind. 








Thurston Teachers’ Agency 


Short Contract. Guaranteed Sérvice. Write for our Free Booklet— How to Apply. 26th Year 
NICHOLS, Mgr. 224 S. Mich. Ave. CHICAGO, LL. 


E.R. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


twofold classification, corresponding to 
the mental and apperceptional growth 
of the child mind, and to his psychologic 
growth as well. The stories are in 
groups of three, and in the following 
order of general topics: Home, The Chil- 
dren, ''he Family, Clothing, Food, ‘loys, 
Industries, School, The Seasons, Ani- 
mals, Fairies, Fables and Myths, Birth- 
days, Arbor Day. It is believed that 
this order of presentation follows closely 
the order of mental development of the 
child, and the order of his response to 
the varying features of his environment, 
or his ‘‘apperceptional growth. ’’ 


**Principles of Economic Zoology.’’ 
By L. S. Daugherty, M. S., Ph. D., and 
M. C. Daugherty—Second Edition, Re- 
vised. Cloth. 12mo. 406pp. 301 illus- 
trations. $2.00 net. W. B. Saunders 
Company, Philadelphia and London. 

The authors of this book have striven 
to unite the facts of structural zoology 
with such facts of natural history—or 
descriptive Zoology—as shall make the 
subject of animal life more than a cata- 
logue of species and a comparative anat- 
omy. ‘The result is a sufficient justifi- 
cation of the intent. The book is com- 
plete, thoroughly illustrated, well ar- 
ranged, and with enough descriptive 
material to make it extremely interest- 
ing. Much of the material has been de- 
rived from original investigation; but 
the authorities have been generously 
laid under contribution, as it is well un- 
derstood that the scope of this subject is 
too great for the original observations of 
one lifetime. 


‘*The Magnolia Primer.’’ By Eulalie 
Osgood Grover, author of ‘‘The Sun- 


bonnet Babies’ Primer,’’ ‘‘The Overall 
Boys,’’ ete. Cloth. 12mo. 128pp._ Il- 


lustrated from photographs. 25c. Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Company, Boston, Mass. 

In this delightful primer, by a master- 
hand, the Southern child comes into his 
own. Instead of skating, Jack Frost, 
and snow men, we have palm trees, 
magnolias, grape fruit and oranges. A 
novel feature is the presentation of re- 
views in dialogue form, thus making 
them as interesting as new work. The 
pictures are remarkably attractive and 
well chosen. There is a phonetic chart 
which includes thirty-five families, and 
a word list of the 304 words introduced 
in the text. 


‘‘The Cadet Manual.’’ By Maj. E. Z. 
Steever III, U. S. A., and Maj. J. L. 
Frink, U. S. A. Cloth. 12mo. 317pp. 
Illustrated. $1.50 net. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. 

This is the official Handbook of the 
‘*High School Volunteers of the United 
States,’’ a national organization with 
Hon. Newton D. Baker, Secretary of 
War, for its President, and an executive 
Committee of noted men. The plan 
herein described has definite educational 
value, and important national defense 
value as well. In the schools of Chi- 
cago, Washington, Kansas City, Chey- 
enne, and elsewhere, it has been proved 
to be a builder of both body, mind, and 
character. The authors are convinced, 
from years of experience with military 
training of boys, that this plan offers 
that Better Citizenship which is the only 
answer to Militarism. 

The book is divided into six parts: 
The Regulations, Drill, the Rifle, Sig- 
naling and Signals, Physical Training, 
Wall Scaling, Cadet Shows and Compe- 
titions. The Appendix tells how to or- 
ganize a Corps of Cadets. 


“Training Pupils to Study.’’ By H. 
B. Wilson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Topeka, Kansas. Cloth. 16mo. 72pp. 
50c. Warwick and York, Baltimore. 

This monograph was first issued in 
January, 1917, to give help to the teach- 
ing staff in their efforts to help children 











YOU CAN EARN 
*840 10°4000 ayear 


HE Government requires the 

services of thousands of capable 
men and women now. It pays you 
well. Your position is a steady and 
Protected one. It needs men and 
women who can quickly learn and 
act. Are you doing your part to 
win this war? Uncle Sam needs you 
~—right here athome. Are you satis- § 
fied with your present position? If 
not, you should get one of these 
desirable positions with Uncle Sam. 
He pays you well and gives you 
steady work, 


Get in Gov't Service NOW 


Thousands ofGovernment positions 
have been made vacant by the war. 
New positions are created, You can 
qualify for these positions. We 
teach you how to pass the Civil 
Service examination and get a Gov- 
ernment position. We guarantee 
you a position or your money will be 
refunded as expiained in our Guare 
anty Bond. 


WRITE TODA formation. 


It’s free. You incur no obligation 
Let us tell you about thousands of 
protected positions, State your age, 
present occupation, citizenship and 

overnment position preferred, Ask 
i War Bulletin R D 1033, 


for full in 


Washington Civil Service 
School, Washington, D: C. 








Better Your 
Position 


Earn $125--$250 a Moenth 


Are you under 55? War has taken the youth of the country 













Railroads dema 1spectors ther young mer 
old men, but trained men. $125 a month and expenses t 
start, A Busine: eas of Protection--he sees that regulations 
are observed--he is an efficiency man. An interesting life 

of travel is his if he wants it. He is in a position to grasp 


opportunities. If he is efficient he is bound to gain p« 


tions of trust. Hundreds wanted now. There is no ex- 
cuse for failure today. This is your chance. You can 
do this with proper training. F. P. 8. qualifie 8 ¥0 u 
in om onthe. home study, and arrange , +o or a 
Write for explanatory book 


Fronfticr Propexsters: School 


UFFALO, 





DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, ete. [12th year.) For 
teachers, extension workers, institution managers, home - 
makers, etc. Which? Illustra ated 100- page booklet, ““THE 
PROFESSION OF HOME - MAKING,’ "REE, 


AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 501 W. 69th St., Chicago 












Short hours. E: No strikes. No hard times. 
Steady, lifetime persion $76 to $1 50. @ month ite " 


start. Quick promotio If youare an Ame wie an 


ae 2 sy ¥F REE book that 
tella about these and many 
other wo: nderfuladvantage 6 


offered b: . 8. Government. Railway Mail, Post Office, Cus stom 
House, eae Canal and other divisions. Pre pare unde r fe 
Civil Service Secretary-Examiner. You can qualify. Write for FRE Ps 


y Offer NOW. 


156-A News Bldg., 


BOOK and Special 20 


PATTERSON CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, 


ren ETT LEARN PIANO! 


wTo “ This Interesting Free Book 


(ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








shows how you can become a skilled 
Study playe ro f piano or organ at quarter us 
ualcost. It shows why one lesson wit! 
an expert is worth a dozen other les 
sons. Dr, Quinn's famous Wettte: : 
Method inciudes all of the many impo 
ant pe me improvements in teaching music. Brings ri eur 
home the great advanta: e sof conservatory study, ore w beginners 
- experienced players. incorsed by greatartists. Successful grad 
ates everyw her “gino oe | one ts paderstand, Ly y fit. 


ed. i ed. 
pm ama STUDIO N 6, SOCIAL UNION BLDG. BOSTON, MASS 


COPY THIS eran = 


and let’s see what you can do with it. Car 
toonists and illustrato: ap e = ig from $20.00) 
to $125.00 or more My practical 


system of pers onal ia individual onan oe L ny 2 
mail will levelop your 
years’ successful work oy A i vives rs ~ 
and magazines qualifies me to teach you 
Send sketch of Uncle Sam with 6¢ in 
stamps for test lesson plate ; also co! shee 












ton of drawings showing possibilities 
r YOU. State your age, 


THE LANDON SCHOOL of illustrating 


and Cartooning 
Cleveland, O. 





1453 Schofield Bidg., 


SPEND YOUR VACATION PROFITABLY 
BOOKKEEPING " ence tessons” 


Earn big wages keeping books or teaching bookkee p ing r 
Bookkeepers become managers. War paaeiee great deina 
overnment examinations ea 





ee lessor 


make Fr 
Paks FNAL COMMERCIAL INSTITUTE, Box 474, Windsor, Conn. 

















TO ASPIRING TEACHERS 


The South and West offer better inducements than any other sections. Teach 

from all states receive a cordial welcome in this field, and those who work are promoted 
rapidly, THE BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY has located thousands of teachers in this field 
during the past seventeen years, It works earnestly, persistently and successfully for its 
members. For full information and a sample copy of the Progressive Teacher, address 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Mgr., Nashville, Tenn. 
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We Can Place You in a Better Position 


. 2 REGISTER NOW. ENROLLMENT ONE DOLLAR 
Bon meager Booklet ‘‘How to Apply for a School and Secure Promotion, with 
ona New Mexico Laws of Certification of Teachers of all the states,’’ free to members, 
Eslorado, Skiahoma Non-members Fifty Cents in stamps, 
Kansas | South Dakota ONE AGENCY THAT £ = == = 
DOES THE WORK 
Revade'™ Withington Ov MANY ROCKY MT TEACHERS: 
7 “ 7a. Gear IN AGENCY. EMPIRE BLD G, DERVER.COLO, 


WILLIAM RUFFER, A. M., Manager. 

















Our Motto ‘‘Service’’ 
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F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 








ouvenirs for the Close of School 


BEAUTIFUL AND APPROPRIATE GIFTS FROM TEACHER TO PUPILS 
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Daisy Souvenir No. 35 


Supplied With or Without Photograph 

Booklet Style—Size 3}4x5}% inches. 

Cover of fine white bristol with pebbled surface, Design 
of daisies and forget-me-nots beautifully printed in colors, 
Lettering and photograph panel are stamped in gold, 
Photograph of teacher or school inserted in center panel 
if ordered, ,If photograph is not desired an artistic land- 
scape in colors will appear in its place. 

The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper, and con- 
tain name of school, district number, township, county, 


state, names of teacher, school board and pupils. Two 
poems appropriate to the close of school are also included 
The Souvenir is bound with a silk cord. 














AtClose of School 














Rose Souvenir No. 40 


Supplied With or Without Photograph 

Booklet Style—Size 3}4x5% inches. 

Cover of fine white bristol with pebbled surface, De- 
sign is made up of roses beautifully reproduced in their 
natural colors. Lettering and photograph panel are stamp- 
ed in gold. Photograph of teacher or school inserted in 
center panel if ordered, If photograph is not desired, an 
artistic landscape in colors will appear in its place, 

The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper and con- 
tain name of school, district number, township, county, 
state, names of teacher, school and pupils. Two 
poems appropriate to the close of school are also included, 

The Souvenir is bound with a silk cord. 





You can make your pupils happy at close of 
school by presenting each with an Owen Souvenir. 

We are offering this year four brand new and 
very attractive styles which we feel sure will appeal 
to the tastes of the most discriminating teachers. 


The Owen Souvenirs because of their artistic 
beauty and personal appeal are unexcelled as 
tokens of remembrance and will be appreciated by 
the pupils far more than any ordinary gift. 


Popular For Many Years 


For more than twenty years, the Owen Souvenirs have 
held a unique place in the estimation of teachers. Hach 
year we have introduced new styles and added new designs 
but in all these changes we have retained the one feature 
which was original in our line of souvenirs and which has 
served to make the entire series so popular—the individual 
character of each souvenir. 


Made Especially for Each School 


We print your Souvenirs especially for your school. } 
‘hey bear your name and the name of your school, also 
the names of your school officers, your pupils, and, when 
so ordered, your photograph or that of the school building, 
as preferred. It is these personal features that make our 
Souvenirs so acceptable to the pupil, and insure their being 
kept and prized for many years to come. 


Four New Styles 


The four new styles which we are offering this season 
for presentation at close of school are designated as follows: 


No. 35 Daisy Souvenir No. 45 Liberty Souvenir 


No. 40 Rose Souvenir No. 50 Victory Souvenir 


The illustrations afford but a meager idea of the real 
beauty and attractiveness of these Souvenirs. The designs 
appearing on them are reproduced from water color paint- 
ings by a special process of printing which brings out all 
of the delicate shades of coloring exactly as they appeared 
in the artist’s original. The two floral styles (Nos. 35 and 
40) will appeal strongly to teachers because of the dainty 
and attractive designs appearing on them. The two patriotic 
styles (Nos. 45 and 50) are equally as artistic in design and 
roma and are especially appropriate for presentation at 
this time. 


Supplied With or Without Photograph 


Any of the four styles of Souvenirs illustrated on this 
page will be supplied with photograph of teacher or school 
building in center pane] if desired. When photograph is 
not ordered the panel will contain an appropriate design or 
landscape in colors. 


Prices of Styles 35, 40, 45 and 50 


We Pay Postage on all Our Souvenirs 


With Photograph: One dozen Without Photograph: One 
or less, $1.50. Additional ones dozen or less, $1.30. Additional 
ordered at same time, 10 cents ones ordered at same time, 8 
each, cents each. 

Transparent Envelopes in which to enclose the souvenirs will be sup- 
plied at the rate of 4% cent each or 6 cents per dozen. 


Special Discount on Club Orders W's" !vp.o" more. teachers 


we will allow a discount of 10% on the entire lot. 
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of any one (your choice) of the styles illustrated on 
A Free Sample this page will be sent on request if you will state the 
number of pupils in your school or room, 


Read Carefully Before Ordering 


When Ordering any of the souvenirs listed on this page give instruc- 
tions clearly and write names of pupils, school officers, place, date, your own 
name and in fact all matter to be printed on Souvenirs plainly and read care- 
fully before sending to insure accuracy. no leave us to guess at the 
location of your school from the name of the place at which you may happen 
to date your letter. Give clearly the name of town, village or district, just as 
you wantit toappear. Write all names plainly, and spell them correctly. 
Underscore u’s to distinguish them from m’s, _ If any errors occur through 
our fault, your souvenirs will be promptly reprinted without further charge. 

As Many Souvenirs Should be Ordered as There are Names 
Appearing on Them; where pupils’ names exceed the number of Souve- 
nirs ordered, add one cent for each name in excess, 

When wien yet Style is Desired, photographs should be sent 
securely wrap and have name and address of sender on back. Perfect 
reproduction guaranteed and original photo returned uninjured. 

Full Remittance Must Accompany Order. Send money order, 
bank draft or currency in registered letter. 

Order Well in Advance of Time Needed. Although we aim tofillall 
orders promptly, we urge that you send us your order as early as possible and 
thus make sure of having your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. 





OUR ARTISTS are now engaged in the preparation of a 

number of new Souvenir designs suitable for presen- 
tation at Christmastime. These styles will be even more 
attractive than our Closing Day styles which have en- 
joyed a very large sale and they will be offered at prices 
within the reach of every teacher. Samples will be 
ready about September Ist. 











Art Department, 
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And all thy hues were born in Heaven. 
— Drake 











Liberty Souvenir No. 45 
Supplied With or Without Photograph 


Booklet style—Size 3}/x5!4 inches, 

Cover of fine white bristol with pebbled surface, Flag 
design artistically printed in colors, Lettering and photo- 
graph panel are stamped in gold. Photograph of teacher 
or school inserted in center panel if ordered, If photo- 
graph is not desired a colored view of the Statue of Lib- 
erty will appear in its place. 

The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper and con- 
tain name of school, district number, township, county, 
state, names of teacher, school board and pupils, Two 
poems of a patriotic character are also included, 

The Souvenir is bound with a silk cord, 
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Victory Souvenir No. 50 
Supplied With or Without Photograph 


Booklet style—Size 84x54 inches, 

Cover of fine white bristol with pebbled surface, Pa- 
triotic design artistically printed in colors, Lettering and 
photograph panel are stamped in gold. Photograph of 
teacher or school inserted in center panel if ordered. If 
photograph is not desired a picture of an American warship 
printed in colors will appear in its place, 

The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper and con- 
tain ‘name of school, district number, township, county, 
state, names of teacher, school board and pupils. Two 
poems of a patiotic character are also included, 

The Souvenir is bound with a silk cord. 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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to study. The text is divided into two 
sections. The first is an analytical pres- 
entation in outline form of the results 
obtained in the various grades in train- 
ing the children in right habits of study. 
This has been done by dissecting reports 
submitted by teachers. The second sec- 
tion gives a few complete reports show- 
ing in detail what different teachers did 
in teaching the children to study. 


The Teacher and the Blackboard 


A schoolroom without a blackboard 
would hardly be recognized as a school- 
room. It is an absolutely essential 
equipment, and needs to be of the right 
quality and in good condition. We can 
easily imagine that many of our readers 
are working, or trying to work, with 
blackboards which come far from this 
description in either respect, and which 
if they ever had the right qualities have 
long since lost them. Nothing gives a 
schoolroom a more dilapidated appear- 
ance than a blackboard where the wall 
of which it forms a part has partly fallen 
off, or where the coating has worn off in 
spots, and nothing can be more disturb- 
ing to the nerves and work of the teacher 
than to try and make use of such a one. 
Every schoolroom is entitled to a whole 
board with a good working surface. 

The adaptation of Beaver Board to this 
purpose furnishes an economical and ex- 
cellent material. Beaver Greenboard 
and Beaver Blackboard are specially 
prepared for this use. The former is a 
rich, restful tone, with splendid color 
value, equally effective with white or 
colored crayons. Its use adds to the 
cheerful appearance of the schoolroom. 
Beaver Board can be easily applied over 
an old and worn out board without any 
trouble or tearing down. It can be used 
in temporary quarters and moved with- 
out loss. It can be easily fitted to any 
available space. And with all this its 
surface and working qualities are of the 
very best. 

Teachers, not trustees or builders, 
make use of the blackboards. They 
should know what to recommend, and 
their recommendation should ‘‘go.’’ Be- 
come posted. Read more about Beaver 
Board on page 14. 


Physical Training in America 


Physical Education is at last coming 
into its own, and the educators and peo- 
ple at large are awakened to the fact 
that a well balanced education must in- 
clude physical preparation as well as 
mental. During the coming year women 
will play a very big part in this work 
as the men are being called to service— 
not only for*active duty in the Army 
and Navy but to organize and direct 
gymnastics and athletics in the can- 
tonments. 

There are comparatively [few schools 
of Physical Education in this country, 
and one of the best, exclusively for wo- 
men, is the Chicago Normal School of 
Physical Education, 480 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. This school was es- 
tablished fifteen years ago, and is 
recognized for its high scholarship and 
practical work. It is one accredited by 
the Surgeon General to give courses 
for the Reconstruction Work, and dur- 
ing the regular summer session, July 1 
to August 10, will give a special course in 
this branch. The six weeks’ term also 
includes theoretical and practical courses 
in all branches of Physical Education. 





The teacher’s work is not done until 
the school garden is planted, and there 
is a war garden for every home that has 
its bit of ground. And the school gar- 
den must not only be planted, but its 
cultivation must be provided for, and its 
harvest and use of products as well. 





The Pestalozzi Froebel Summer School 
will hold its sessions July Ist to Aug. 
26th on Chicago’s Lake Front. ‘The 
school will specialize in three depart- 
ments: Kindergarten Training; Primary 
Training; Playground Training. It has 
a strong staff of specialists and offers an 
attractive choice of subjects. Teachers 
attending the Summer School gain in- 
creased efficiency and can equip them- 
sélves for better positions and better 
salaries. For illustrated summer bulle- 
tin address Registrar, 616-22 South 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Education Notes 


A proposed constitutional amendment 
in New York state provides that after 
January, 1920, no person shall become 
entitled to vote unless able to read and 
write English. 


Buffalo is looking for a city superin- 
tendent of schools to succeed Henry P. 
Emerson, recently resigned from the 
position so long occupied. The salary 
for the position has been raised from 
$6,000 to $7,000. An effort was made to 
make the salary $10,000. An associate 
superintendent at $38,500 and a business 
manager at $3,000, both new positions, 
have, however, been provided for. 


The actual or threatened shortage of 
teachers is raising the question as to 
whether a different attitude must be 
taken towards using married teachers. 
In many places where the rule or the 
practice has been against hiring mar- 
ried women teachers, superintendents 
have been using as substitutes former 
teachers who have married, and find they 
are both glad to teach and able to teach 
efficiently. The Institute for Public Ser- 
vice, New York City, is making a wide 
investigation of the subject, especially 
from the viewpoint of the married 
teacher herself. 


Among the laws relating to education 
and the schools in New York state, en- 
acted at the recent session of the Legis- 
lature, was one prohibiting the use of any 


textbook containing matter seditious in | 


character, disloyal to the United States, 
or favorable to the cause of any country 
with which we are now at war. A com- 
mission, consisting of the State Com- 
missioner of Education and two persons 
designated by the Regents, will examine 
and pass upon the books. None of the 
books prohibited shall be used after Sep- 
tember Ist. Another new law requires 
the Board of Regents to prescribe a 
course of patriotic instruction in all the 
public schools of the state. 


William L. Ettinger has been elected 
Superintendent of the Schools of New 
York City to succeed William H. Max- 
well. Dr. Ettinger is wholly a New 
York product. He was born in that city, 
graduated from its public schools, from 
Manhattan College, and received the 
degree of M. D. from the New York 
University Medical College. He became 
a teacher in the public schools of the 
city, and later a principal. In 1909 he 
was elected District Superintendent and 
in1913 Associate Superintendent and plac- 
ed in charge of vocational work. Itwasat 
his proposal, after a visit to the Gary 
schools, that New York adopted in sev- 
eral of its schools a pre-vocational plan 
for seventh and eighth grade boys which 
has been called the Ettinger system. 


It is pleasant for us to have occasion- 
ally such information from our readers 
as comes from the Principal of the First 
School, of Winsted, Connecticut, who 
says that they staged in December the 
Patriotic Pageant published in our No- 
vember, 1917, issue, and raised $120 for 
the Junior Red Cross. The public was 
so well pleased that the entertainment 
was repeated in March and netted an- 
other $100. Later when the town had a 
Liberty Bond parade they used two of 
the tableaux for floats. At Athens, 
Ohio, this pageant was used with two 
hundred and fifty in the cast, and ap- 
proximately $1000 was realized for Red 
Cross purposes. It is not because ap- 
preciation and commendation of our en- 
tertainment material is so unusual that 
we make this publication, but to remind 
many other communities what can be 
done with this and many other features 
appearing in our pages. 


TEACHERS— GET GOVERN- 
MENT WAR JOBS 


All teachers, both men and women, should try the Gov- 
ernment examinations soon to be held throughout the 
entire country. War necessitates thousands appoint- 
ments, The positions pay from $1200 to $1500; have 
short hours and annual vacations 

Those interested should write immediately » Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept, P2149, Rochester. Y., for large 
descriptive ‘book * showing the positions open and 
giving many sample examination questions, which will 
be sent free of charge. 








POEMS WANTED. 
Mss. to NEEDAM MUSIC CO., 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


Details 8 FREES. "Rectan Longa 7 on ken Louis, Mo, 


Cash paid for Songs. Submit 
D70, St. Louis, Mo. 





for school children 


§ Second Prizes 


8 First Prizes— 
Each a $50.00 Liberty Bond. 


Each $25.00 in War Savings Stamps 


40 Additional Prizes for Honorable Mention. 


Tell the children in YOUR class about the 


(RAY OLA Drawing, Contest | 


—for children under 15 years of age 
—for young people 15 to 18 years of age 





work for. 
“Crayola” Drawing Contest. 
is the standard school set. 


“Cra~ola” 





See the children in your class settle down 
to serious drawing work — open their minds 
to drawing instruction—give them a prize to 
Send to us for the details of the 
No. 8 


ACT NOW—the Contest closes August 3 Ist. 








BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


Makers of Gold Medal Crayons 
New York 


81-83 Fulton St, 
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| the surprise of all when he spelled each of the ten words correctly. 


The Lewis Story Method of Teaching 


Reading and Spelling 


STATE SUPT. M. P. SHAWKEY of 


West 


Virginia says:—‘*I am convinced that your method 


has great merit in it. 


It is founded on natural 


laws, and is bound to produce good results.’ 


The Master Teachers of all Ages 


Have Taught Through Story 


Marvelous Results Have Been Achieved With This Method 


CLASSES of ordinary first year pupils have 
read eight primers, eight first, seven second and 





two third readers, or more than 3400 pages. 





After a single silent reading of a ten page 
story from a third reader these pupils, many only 
five years old, would skip to the front and tell 


the story in their own words in good English. 
| 

By the end of three months, these pupils had mastered for reading pur- | 

| 


poses more than one thousand words. 


By the end of the 














first year, they | 


could spell or write from dictation more than six hundred words. 


In demonstration work at one Institute, a six year old Norwegian boy, 
who had been in school eight months, read, to the delight of all, 


selec tions | 


made by the teachers from books belonging to all grades below the high school. 


The teachers and several college professors then proposed at random these 
words: convention, intervention, subtraction, extraction, multiplication, grass- 





hopper, apple blossom, butterfly, congratulation, addition. 


You can imagine 








These 


results were not secured by memorizing mere word forms, nor by phonic an 


alysis. 


They are due to the nature of the introductory work provided for 
pupils and to the nature of the equipment provided for the use of the teacher 
| in The Story Method Manual, The Story Primer, 


| | Cards, Vowel Equivalent Cards and Seat Work. 


| 


Write at once for our special 30 day offer 


G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING CO., 


4559 Forrestville Ave., 


the 


The Story Method Phonie 


Chicago, Ill. 
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For Better Country Teeth 


The rather startling discovery made 
through the medical examinations at- 
tending the first war draft—that a far 
larger percentage of city boys than of 
country and small town boys were phys- 
ically fit—has led to a movement that it 
is hoped may overcome this condition. 
Study of the deficiencies of the rural in- 
efficients has revealed that a very large 
part of their physical weaknesses had 
their origin in bad teeth, due to lack of 
proper dental care in early youth. It 
would appear that the beneficial effects 
of outdoor life, sunshine, vigorous play, 
and ample food, supposed to be insep- 
arably associated with youth in the 
country, had all been counteracted in 
the cases of a very large number by de- 
cayed teeth and other diseases of the 
oral cavity. While the city boy’s teeth 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


were beinginspected at schooland treated 
compulsorily, the country boy, who might 
live for years without ever seeing a den- 
tist’s sign or receiving other than home 
treatment, was developing lesions that 
may take years to overcome and in many 
instances leave him a weakling for life. 

Now it is proposed that either the 
Federal Government or the States take 
up for the country and rural communi- 
ties the dental inspection and treat- 
ment of the young that is provided with 
public funds in the cities. The agita- 
tion for such a service is based upon 
public policy and real patriotic needs. 
It is argued that free public dental care 
for the young is far more important in 
the country than in cities. In the larger 
communities children and parents are al- 
ways within easy reach of the best prac- 
titioners and treatment, whether they 
are able to pay or not. In the country 


it is often a Jong journey from the farm 
to the dentist, and the occasion may arise 
just at a time when parents are too busy 
to give up a day for a trip to town. 
Tentatively, it is proposed that thor- 
oughly capable dentists, as a part of the 
State or Federal Public Health Service, 
shall visit every school and every home 
in the country at regular intervals, and 
inspect the teeth of all children. Where 
defects or occasion for treatment are 
found the nature of the need is to be ex- 
plained to parents, and those who are 
unable to pay or desire free treatment 
shall receive it. It has also been pro- 
posed that where the inspecting dentist 
finds upon re-examination that sugges- 
tions previously made have not been com- 
plied with parents shall be held respon- 
sible, under some such police power as 
that conferred by compulsory education 
laws, and statutes prescribing penalties 
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for improper guardianship or failure to 
care for a minor's health. 

It is only within very recent years 
that medicine and dentistry have joined 
in discoveries that have led to the belief 
that a much greater part of the human 
ills than was formerly supposed owe their 
origin to the teeth and the tooth sockets, 
and the movement for free rural dentist- 
ry may be expected to have the support 
of the medical profession as well as of 
the dental. 


The suggestion that this year gradua- 
tion dresses be made by the girls them- 
selves, and that all school and class ban- 
quets be dispensed with is especially to 
the point. This is no time for display 
and extravagance, and the schools may 
well set an example to the community. 
The money saved will buy many Thrift 
Stamps. 





200 Cloth Bound Books at 10 Cts. 


THE INSTRUCTOR SCHOOL LIBRARY SERIES 


WE have selected 200 books from the Instructor Literature Series which we regard as being specially 
adapted for school library purposes and are putting these out in limp cloth covers at 10 cents per copy. 

Many of them abound in illustrations. 

They are interesting and instructive and are just such books 
as parents would desire their children to read. 

They have been approved in many cities, counties, and 
states for supplementary reading and library purposes. 

The 200 titles have been carefully classified by grades, thus 
providing good reading for pupils of all ages. 


These little books 








have from 82 to 40 pages each. 


They are well printed on a good grade of book paper and 
are substantially bound in limp cloth covers. 

They have been written in a clear, comprehensive manner 
by authors of recognized standing and authority and embrace 
a great variety of subjects, including Fables and Myths, 
Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Industries and Literature. 





First Grade Group 


204C Boyhood of Lincoln 
27C Eleven Fables from Aesop 
“6C Fairy Stories of the Moon 
228C First Term Primer 
2C Four Little Cotton-Tails 
269C Four Little Cotton-Tails at Play 
268C Four — Cotton-Tails in | 


Win 
29C ag Myths 


Reader ginners 
37C Jack and ‘he Beanstalk 
81C Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
16 Lite Plant People—Part | 


Second Grade Group 


88C Adventures of a Brownie 
53C Story of a Little Water Drop | 
72C Bow-Wow and Mew- 
64C Child Life in the Colonies—| 
(New Amsterdam) 
65C On Life in the Colonies—II 
(Pennsylvania) 
66C Child Life in the Colonies—Ill 
(Virginia) 
152C Child's Garden of Verses 
135C Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air aalithe Soil Plants) 
39C Little Wood Friends 
48C Nature Myths" 
227C Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 


Third Grade Group 


34C Stories from 





dren 


Stories 








13C Story of the 





2C Little Plant People—Part Il 
36C Little Red Riding Hood 

3C Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
28C More Fables from Aesop 
104C Mother Goose Reader 
140C Nursery Tales 

32C Patriotic Stories 
| 288C Primer from Fableland 
| 46C Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
Fuzz in Japan—A Child-Life | 230C Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 


33C Stories from Andersen 


30C Story of a Sunbeam 


| 206C Picture Study Stories for Little 


Mew | 233C Poems Worth Knowing—I 
50C Reynard the Fox 
146C Sleeping Beauty and Other 


54C Story of Columbus 

7C Story of Longfellow 
67C Story of Robinson Crusoe 
41C Story of Woo 
59C Story of the Boston Tea Party 
220C Story of the Christ Child 


21C Story of the Pilgrims 
102C Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
40C Wings aid Stings 


| COMPLETE LIST OF TITLES ARRANGED IN GRADE GROUPS 
Fifth Grade Group 


92C Animal Life in the Sea 
188C A Dog of Flanders 

243C Famous Artists—IlI—Millet 
265C Four Little overers in 


Panama 
16C Explorations of the Northwest 
186C Heroes from King Arthur 
108C Hie in Verse (Sheridan's 
Ride, Independence Bell, etc.) 
199C ackanapes 
8C King of the Golden River 
113C Little penyeowndity and 


Other Stor: 
139C Peeps into Bird } Nooks—II 
234C Poems Worth Knowing—Il 


Sixth Gra 


281C Builders of the World 
73C Four Great Musicians 
74C Four More Great Musicians 
109C Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.) 


114C Goget European ( Cities—I (Lon- 


rimm 





| don and 
|°115C Great European Cities — II 
(Rome and Berlin) 
168C om — an Cisies — Il 


rg and Constan- 
ayflower = 3k 


208C Heroes of Asgard—Selections 
117C -— Fae Heroes (Crom- 


on, ~yaemend 
287C u's 5 Pave x ia Days 
280C Making of the W: 


180C Story Ay Aladdin and of Ali 


81C Story of DeSot 
217C Story of Florence piesteaple 
130 ed of Joan of nll 

tory eter 

107C Story of Robert Louis Stevenson 

93C Story of Silk 

61C Story of Sindbad the Sailor 

94C Story of Sugar 

97C Story of the Jin omy 


200C hild of 
9C The Galden 8 
We Drink (Tea, Coffee 


and Cocoa 


de Group 
116C Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, 
The Black Prince) 
212C Stories from Robin H 
163C Stories of Courage 
283C Stories of Time 
106C Story of Mexico 
188C Story of Napoleon 
144C Story of Steam 
185C story of the First Crusade 
211C The Golden Fleece 
26C The Minotaur 
25C The Miraculous Pitcher 
184C The Nurnberg Stove 
10C The Snow Image 
24C Three Golden Apples 


covers. 





Library Boxes Furnished Without 
Additional Cost When 25 or More 
Copies of the Books Are Ordered 


ITH all orders for 25 books or multiples thereof, 
library boxes will be furnished without ad- 
ditional charge. 
made of heavy board with reinforced corners and are 
covered with high grade bookbinder’s cloth. Being 
provided with closely fitting covers, they protect the 
books when not in use and keep them clean and sani- 
tary. The boxes for 50 and 100 books have hinged 
cover and drop front; those for 25 books have slip-on 


Record Books 


Each set of 25 or more books is accompanied by a 
record book (82 pages with limp cloth covers) to be 
used by the teacher in keeping a record of the books 
as they are assigned to the pupils. 
the teacher to tell at a glance the number of books 
each one has read and to make suggestions for further 
reading which will be most helpful to the pupil. 


No School is Too Small 


to obtain at least 25 of these books. 


These boxes are substantially 


This will enable 


If the school of- 








board—Part I. 
and the Teacup 

137C Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
board—Part Il, perv of 
Sugar, Coffee and 

138C Aunt Martha's oer Cup- 
board—Part Ill. _ Story of | 
Rice, Currants and Honey 

60C Children of the Northland 

62C Children of rit South Lands— 


Story of Tea 


(Flo 
63C Children a South Lands—II 
(Africa, Hawaii, Philippines) 


and Bonheur 
44C Famous Early Americans | 
(Smith, Standish, ony 
90C Fifteen Selections from 
fellow—( Village Bintan 
Children’s Hour, and others) 
165C Gemila, the Child’ of the Des- 


ert, and some of Her Sisters 


201C Alice’s First. Adventures in 
onderlan 
202C Alice's Further Adventures in 
Wonderland 
79C A Little New England Viking 
86C American Inventors—I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton) 
87C American Inventors—II (Morse 
and Edison) 
88C American Naval Heroes (Jones, 
Perry, Farragut) 
134C Conquests of Little Plant People 
205C Eyes and No Eyes and The 
hree Giants 
207C Famous Artists—Il—Reynolds 


and Murillo 





133C Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- | 


,PuertoRico) | 


167C Ramen Artists— I— Landseer | 





35C Goody Two Shoes 

47C Greek Myths 

56C Indian Children Tales 

177C Legends of the Rhineland 
208C Little Plant People of the 

aterways | 

166C Louise on the Rhine and in | 
} Her New Home 

| 195C Night before Christmas and | 

Other Christmas Selections 
71C Selections from Hiawatha 
51C Story of Flax 
52C Story of Glass 
4C Story of Washington 
68C Stories of the Revolution — | 
(Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys) 
| 69C Stories of the +O ee 
(Around Philadelphia) 
| 70C “oe of the Revolution—Ill 
Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
164C The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 


Fourth Grade Group 


172C Labu the Little Lake Dweller 
248C Makers of European History 
75C Story of Coal 

776 Story of Cotton 

82C Story of Daniel Boone 

84C Story of David Crockett 

91C Story of Eugene Field 
132C Story of Franklin 

83C Story of Printing 
178C Story ¢ Lexington and Bunker 


i 
76C Story of Wheat 
179C Story of the Flag 
181C Stories of the Stars 
173C Tara of the Tents 
171C Tolmi of the Tomow, 
111C Water Babies (Abridged) 











tonal Grade Group 


118C A Tale of the White Hills, and 
ther Stories : 
119C Bryant's _ Thanatopsis, and 
Other Poems ' 
14C Evangeline 
160C Heroes of the Revolution 


222C Kinet 8 Goons Heroes—Part 
The S Story of Perseus 
223C RR: 's Greek Heroes— Part 
Il. e Story of 


12C Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
209C Lewis and Clark Expedition 
149C Man Without a Country, The 
235C Poems Worth Knowing—Ill 


Eighth Grade Group 


252C Battle of Waterloo 
150C Seaber Hill Address — Selec- 
ag, rom Adams and Jeffer- 
190 Cott Satay Night 
oe turda 
13C Courtshi ‘ of Mies St 
SIC Ene Ard The 
1270 Gray's Elegy and Other. Poems 
238C rae tts Adventures of Ulysses 


PP at 
239C Leaie'd “Adventure of. Ulysses 


216C Lamb’ s at lcs from: Sha 
amc Poems Worth cent v 


22C Rab and His Friends 
11C Rip Van Winkle 
15C Snowbound 
189C Stories of Heroism 


192C Story of Jean Valjean 
of Little Nell 


a and the Canal 


224C — of ae, Tell 
120C Ten Selections from Longfellow 
= S Taree s Poems—Selected 
ese and Their Country 
rite The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
246C What I Saw in Japan 











142C Sean's A aad of the Lake— 
221C Sir nde Coverley Papers 


128C Speeches of Lincoln—Selected 
147C St of King Arthur, as told by 


24: 
me Story of the Iliad (Condensed) 
C The Deseried 
20C The Great Stone’ Face, Rill 
own mp 


from 
231C The Trail (Condensed 
~arkman) 
18C Vision of Sir Launfal 





ner 
193C tiona fyem the’ ketch Book 


NOTE--- 


be made up c' 
number of books 


the titles chosen. 


-These books will be supplied in 
rom the eighth as listed above, or special ass: assortments will 
a pated paw caaee £0 Se See’ Merely state the 
and the grades which are to be supplied. Purchasers, 
if they so prefer, can make their own selection of titles 
designating by number t 


158C WaltanP s Farewell Address 
Papers 


units of twenty-five titles for each 











Published Jointly By 


ficials do not find it possible to provide funds with 
which to purchase the books, the necessary money 
may easily be raised by the teacher and pupils. A 
school entertainment, for which a small admission fee 
is charged, will oftentimes be the means of providing a 
substantial amount. A set of these inexpensive library 
books is a valuable addition to any school and you will 
find your pupils eager to assist you in procuring it. 


INTRODUCTION OFFER 


We do not send out free samples, but for 50 cents we will send, post- 
paid, any five books which you may select from the accompanying 


—————. 


list, with the understand- 
ing that if they are not 
found satisfactory they 
may be returned at once 
and your 50 cents will be 
refunded, plus postage for 
their return, 














The accompanying il- 
lustration shows 
style of box which is 
supplied when 100 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. ) oxper From most 


HALL @ McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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June 1918 


Red Cross Juniors Make Furni- 
ture for Camps 


Hammer and saw have done good ser- 
vice for the Red Cross in the hands of 
its Junior Members. Crates, packing 
boxes, cutting tables and costumers 
have been turned out in hundreds for 
the use of Red Cross Chapter work- 
rooms. In the small city of Olean, N. 
Y., the public schools have supplied the 
local chapter with all the packing boxes 
and crates needed to ship its output of 
refugee garments, surgical dressings, and 
hospital supplies. Not content with the 
winter’s work, the boys are accumulat- 
ing areserve of two hundred boxes to 
cover chapter shipments during the va- 
cation months. The work of the Pitts- 
burgh boys in designing and construct- 
ing full equipment for new Red Cross 
workrooms has become a classic in- 
stance in Junior Red Cross annals. 
School funds have waxed great through 
the sale of almost every conceivable ar- 
ticle that could be made of wood in the 


school workshop — bookracks, toys, 
wastebaskets, clothes hangers, cabi- 
nets, bird houses, taborets, picture 


frames, scrubbing brushes, brooms, and 
clothes trees. The ability of these boys 
to handle ‘‘big contracts’’ has been 
proved in open market. It is then a 
happy combination of circumstances 
that the first big contract given the 
boys of the Junior Red Cross in their 
chosen field of carpentering should be to 
make furniture for the use of the 
soldiers and sailors. 

Fifty convalescent houses are to be 
built in connection with fifty base hos- 
pitals, located at the various camps and 
cantonments in the United States. The 
construction and furnishings have been 
entrusted by the War Department to 
the Red Cross, the houses to be known 
as ‘‘Red Cross Houses.’’ The Red Cross 
School Auxiliaries of the country are 
asked to assist in supplying furniture as 
far as they are able. These houses are 
to be in no sense hospitals, though each 
will be directly connected by a passage 
with the base hospital. They are rather 
rest homes for the use of those men who 
have been ill or wounded and who, 
though recovered from their illness, are 
not strong enough to return to the stren- 
uous life of the barracks. 

Each house will be built in the famil- 
iar form of the Red Cross. These houses 
are now in process of construction, and 
three have been completed already; at 
Williamsbridge, New York City, at Camp 
Upton, Yaphank, N. Y., and at Walter 
Reid Hospital, Washington, D. C. The 
rest will be ready by the summer. 

The School Auxiliaries of the Red 
Cross are supplying these houses with 
such articles of furniture as can be 
profitably made in school manual train- 
ing shops. Miss Gustine R. Cook is 
General Supervisor of this work for the 
Junior Membership, and Supervisors 
have been appointed to take charge in 
each of the thirteen divisions within the 
United States. A competition in de- 
signing simple pieces of furniture was 
held in the Junior Membership as a pre- 
liminary step in this work. The articles 
elected were a demountable reading 
table, and benches and stools made to 
slip under it when not in use. Manual 
Training Schools with the necessary 
equipment have responded gladly to this 
request of the Red Cross. The quotas 
distributed to the Divisional Supervisors 
have been easily filled. Each school re- 
ports its weekly progress to the General 
Supervisor to ship the completed articles 
direct to the various cantonments, on 
order from the National Headquarters. 
Each of the Red Cross convalescent 
houses will be equipped with the fol- 
lowing articles—all made by American 
school children: Andirons, bench, cos- 
tumers, dressing table, folding table, 
inkwell stand, lamp shade, quilt, rug, 
screen (spark), screen (wood), table, 
taboret. The color scheme of the quilts 
and rugs will provide a gay note of color 
in the bedrooms. The center of all rugs 
will be black or blue, while the borders 
will be a cream with blue, rose, or green 
stripes. The quilts will be made of blue, 
rose, or green and white blocks. A Red 
Cross will be marked upon every article, 
with the name and state of the school 
which supplied it Thus every piece of 
furniture will be a permanent ‘‘personal 
message’’ of good will. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS i 


N. E. A. War Resolutions 


The following resolutions were unan- 
imously passed at the meeting of. the 
Commission on the National Emergency 
in Education held April 12, at the N.E. 
A. Headquarters, Washington. 

The National Education Association 
Commission, representing 600,000 public 
school teachers and the interests of ap- 
proximately 22,000,000 children, and rec- 
ognizing the power and influence of the 
teachers and the schools in training in 


way to help win the war. 
of the great variety of propagandas and 
activities Federal agencies are request- 
ing the schools to encourage and to teach, 
the Commission feels that the schools 
are not being used as economically, as 
wisely, and as efficiently as possible. 
The Commission therefore requests that 
the National Council of Defense, the 
various federal departments, divisions, 
bureaus, commissions, and committees 
provide at once a clearing house and co- 
ordinating agency for those propagandas 
and activities that they wish the schools 
to present; that this agency be empow- 
ered and directed to prepare this matter 
in a form suitable for use in the schools; 
that this agency be authorized to arrange 
these materials in the order of their 
priority; and further, that the materials 
whose priority is thus determined be sent 
to the proper educational authorities of 
each state for final distribution. 

The National Education Association 
Commission, representing thousands 
of loyal and patriotic teachers, believes 
the practice of giving instruction to 
children in the common branches in a 
foreign tongue to be un-American and 
unpatriotic, and we believe that all in- 
struction in the common branches for all 
children in every state in this union 
should be in the English language. We 
| therefore recommend that the instruction 
| in the common branches in both private 
! and public schools in all states be given 
in the English language only, and that 
every legitimate means, both state and 
federal, be used to bring about this 
result. i 





Garden Patriots 
By Earle Sloan Smith 


We all cannot in battle fight 

For freedom, liberty and right, 
But each one in a humbler way 
Can fight his battle day by day. 


The food supply is getting low, 
It well behooves us all to go 
Out to some vacant, unused lot 
And make thereof a garden plot. 


A noble patriot is he . 
Who plows the turf for Liberty, 
Who cultivates the unused ground 
That in his neighborhood is found. 


Food shortage menaces the land: 
Fear not a calloused, blistered hand, 
But turn the glebe and plant the seed, 
Then kill the all-destructive weed. 


And you victorious shall be, 

In your great fight for Liberty, 

And Famine’s form shall prostrate lie 
A vanquished foe before your eye. 


O patriots, with spade and hoe, 
Forth to your worthy battle go 
And work with all your strength and 
might 
For Man, for Liberty, and Right. 
Philippine Islands. 


'The efficacy of mental measurements, 
now used so extensively in our public 
schools, is being tried by the Govern- 
ment in a number of military camps. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
$100 to $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U.S. Government examina- 
tions constantly being held throughout the entire coun- 
try. Thousands of positions are to be filled at from $1200 
to $1800; have short hours and annual vacations, with full 

say. Those interested should write immediately to 

Franklin. Institute, Dept. P24, Rochester, N. Y., for 
schedule showing all examination dates and places and 
large descriptive book, showing the positions open and 
giving many sample examination questions, which will 
be sent free of charge. 








A. Needlecraft: 12 MonTHs for 35 cents stamps. 
B. Every Child’s mosis; $3:00.0200 
C. Everyland, [9i7i8), fortwss-cent stamps. 
Address: JAMES SENIOR, Lamar, Missouri. 





patriotism, desires to cooperate with the | 
Federal Government in every reasonable | 
On account | 














! State wiicake 
, 
Copyright Underwood & Under wood 


“Mammoth British Gun Spreads Gloom Midst Germans in Flanders.” 


School Teachers Can Make Big Money 


selling our stereoscopic views of THE GREAT WORLD WAR during 
vacation-time. Actual, thrilling Stereoscopic Photographs of the FAR- 
FLUNG BATTLE LINE— INTENSELY INTERESTING, REALISTIC 
WAR SCENES FROM THE FRONT. Write today for particulars and 
exclusive territory contract. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, Inc., 417 Fifth Ave., Dept. M, New York, N.Y. 
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INSURE BY MAIL; SAVE 9% 

Protect yourself and family by taking out a policy in the 
POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. You can doit 
by corresponding directly with the Company which many 
find more satisfactory than dealing through an agent, \ 

You may save money too, and get advantages and benefits 
that other companies do not or can not give. 

In the past twelve years 15,000 people have taken insurance 
by the Postal’s direct method (without agents) and the Com- 
pany has distributed over $10,000,000—all by mail—and has 
received many more millions in premiums through the mail. 

The Postal way is the best way. Write today, mentioning 
Normal Instructor for June, with dale of birth and occupation, 

POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
WM. R. MALONE, President 
Postal Life Bldg., 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
Resources, $9,500,000 Insurance in force, $40,000 (or 
Our Health Bureau Safeguards the Health of Policyholders 


WOMAN 











WOMEN TELEGRAPHERS NEEDED wits, 


panies 





calling for women telegraphers at large salaries—some of our recent women graduates commanding 
more than $90.00 per month tostart. Unusual opportunities offered. Grand opportunity to “DO YOUR BIT.” 
Our school established 44 years—largest in America. Tuition and living expenses very reasonable Excellent op 


portunity to earn living while learning Write for FREE, large tlustrated cataloque tor 


a tay. 
DODGE’S TELEGRAPH, RAILWAY ACCT’G. & RADIO (Wireless) INSTITUTE, Lembke St., VALPARAISO, INDIANA 














How About Your 
Window Shades? 


This is an important part of the school and should 
receive the same attention that you would give if 
you were to make a thousand dollar purchase. 


Draper’s Cotton Duck Adjustable 
Window Shades 


are guaranteed to give a maximum amount of service at a 
minimum of cost. 
Write today for our latest catalog, which will be of interest to you. 


LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE CO. “S53” 


Myer mo \Story-Writers Wanted 
CIVIL, SERVICE .serusrass unis 


cents to 10 cents A WORD. We sell 














offers services to teachers of America. Your hearts are | stories, scenarios, and book MSS. on corh 
with Uncle Sam. Think of it! Will your work help win | mission; we revise them and tell you where 
the war? Few realize what force can be exerted in | to sell them. STORY-WRITING taught by 
GOVERNMENT CIVIL SERVICE. Ask about position | mail. Send for our free booklet, ‘*WRIT- 
desired, or what positions are open for women—get my | ING FOR PROFIT.”' tells how : gives proof 
answer return mail. No obligation. Write today. | THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 





H. Claiborne Mitchell, 570 Maple Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. | Dept. 106, Indianapolis, Ind. 





BELO TOGRAPHS COPIED” 


PHOTOGRAPHS COPIED 


{ Teachers :—Do you know that your application for a position will be 
) more likely to receive serious consideration if accompanied by one of 
your photographs? If you have no occasion to use them for this purpose, 
perhaps you would like to send them to your friends or use in other ways. 
We have exceptional facilities for copying photographs and guar 


antee our work to give absolute satisfaction. Send us your favorite 


~~ rrr eS er oe 





photograph (any size) and we will make a dozen or more copies at the 
prices quoted below. The original will be returned to you uninjured 
All prints are made on an extra heavy weight of photographic paper and 
are supplied unmounted. 
Size 2%x4'% inches, 75 cents per dozen. [xtra dozen made 
PRICES: from the same photo at same time, 50 cents. 
*’) Size 1%x2 inches, 50 cents per dozen. Extra dozen from 
same photo at same time, 30 cents. 
{ A sample of our work will be sent gladly on request. 
) F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., ART DEPT., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Pass Any Examination 


DO YOU KNOW THAT 
“The Regents’ 
Review Books” 


PUBLISHED BY 
W. HAZLETON SMITH 


have been introduced into thousands of Pa- 
rochial Schools as well as Public Schools 
throughout the United States and Canada? 
Do You Know that they are recognized 
by the leading Schools in New York City 
and elsewhere as being the best for Review 
Work and to prepare for Examinations ? 


Question Books, each subject, 25 cents; Answer Books 
each subject, 25 cents. 


SUBJECTS 
Arithmetic Physical Geography 
Geography English History 


Ancient History 
Civil Government 
History of Education 


Elementary English 
English Grammar 
United States History 


Physiology American History 
Spelling Physics 
Algebra Biology 
Intermediate Algebra Botany 
Geometry Chemis 
Ist Year English Zoology 


Ist Year French 
ist Year German 
Ist Year Latin 
2nd Year Latin 
2nd Year German 
3rd Year German 


2nd Year English 
8rd Year English 
4th Year English 
Psychology and Prin- 
ciples of Education 
Commercial Geography 
Commercial Arithmetic Commercial Law 
6 or more copies, 20% discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25% discount, 
SEND FOR CATALOG, 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 





day today. What to have pupilsdo. What ques- 
tions to ask. What answers to require. 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions atthe bottom of each page 


for the use of teachers preparing for examinations, 
Price of the complete book, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 
By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series, 


50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
size of sheet, 3'4&5—Colored, T)lustrated. 
Price, 25cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
Keep _ pupils busy and they will give you 


no trou 
SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents, 


REPORT CARDS 

These cards are arranged for kee sing a record of 
the standiug of your pupilsfor each review during 
the termor year. One card answers for one pupil 
a whole year, They are arranged for the signa- 
ture of the parents each month. Size of each 
ti¢x4 inches. Price, 10ec per doz.; 3 doz., 25c. 
send 10c for sample dozen, 





For any of theabove address, 
W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


7 The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily. Postal 
size, printing surface, 4'¢x7, $1. 
Note size 6‘4x10, $2. Full direc- 
tions, ink and sponge complete. Also 
sent C. O.D. arger sizes.. Send for 
Cire ular, Sample of Work, and Special 
pier te. a ~~ Satisfaction or 
er ae ALL MAIL 
CHA GES SREP iin) BY US. 
W. FISHER COMPANY, 118 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK 


$25 to $35 a Week for Women 


Work quickly and easily learned; refined, 
i” secluded, educative; special employment contract. 
Write for free booklet; tells how and gives the proof. 


_ THE NATIONAL PROOFRE ADERS’ ASSOCIATION 
106 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind, 


DEBATE OUTLINES fn%,,."metons and 
special articles written to order on any subject. 
The Debater’s Guide 25c 


JOHN H. ARNOLD Cedar Falls, Iowa 


and ASSISTANTS WANTED 


Musie Teachers = weate Co sCounty,, City; federated 


a fe o-pperal rative 
examination units); information FREE; results t nan sure 


Mr. Perfield, State Sec’y, Hotel St. James, NEW YORK CITY 


qyeanion BOOK WITH ANSWERS.-- 
CIVIL SERVICE 2 ul Grades. Ri 1.65. 8B. McCormick, 
1414 Fifth St. w. , Washington, D.c. 


Stories, Poems, Plays,etc. are wanted for pub- 


4 bs 
Writers=° Literary Bureau, N16, Hannibal,Mo. 
FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION 
i 100 invitations or announcements 
Weddings «: with two sets of envelopes, for 
50. 60 for $2.50. 25 for $1.75. 
Vv ‘dian tts for 75 cents. 50 for 40 cents. 
Card Professional—100 for 90 cents. 50 for 60c 
Business—100 for $1.15. 50 for 15 cents. 
Write your copy plainly and mail. to us with 
P.O, order. to cover cost.. ‘Your order will be 
filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 















































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The N. E. A. at Pittsburgh 


The annual meeting of the National 
Education Association is held this year 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., June 29 to July 6. 
The local committee, which is well or- 
ganized and actively at work, assures 
ample rooming accommodations, how- 
ever large the attendance. There will 
be Information Bureaus at each rail- 
road station. It is not necessary to 
reserve rooms in advance, since these 
Bureaus will be able to send each one 
to a good room without delay. All 
States will have headquarters at the 
William Penn Hotel. It is claimed that 
Pittsburgh has the best meeting places 
of any city in the country. Within 
three or four blocks are more than 
twenty-five meeting places which will 
eare for audiences above 500. Ten or 
more accommodate audiences of 1,000 to 
3,500. 

Pittsburgh is a wonderful industrial 
center, throbbing with accelerated ac- 
tivity through the demands of these 
strenuous days, and it will afford an in- 
teresting object lesson to~ many thou- 
sand visitors. 

Pittsburgh University has arranged the 
courses of its Summer school to meet 
the needs of members of the N. E. A. 
and will open the day following the 
close of the meeting. It is preparing to 
accommodate a large number of those 
who will attend the convention. 

One of the Summer Schools of Patriot- 
ism, promoted by the National Security 
League, will be held at the University. 
Music, studies in education, and studies 
in the fine and industrial arts will re- 
ceive attention. 

Two members of President Wilson’s 
Cabinet have accepted places on_ the 
program. An invitation has been ex- 
tended to the President, also, and while 
his arduous duties: prevent his leaving 
Washington except on matters of unusu- 
al importance, it is hoped he»,will ac- 
cept if his official duties will: emcee him 
to do so. 

Pittsburgh is the site of Athneeey 
Observatory, practically built for and 
presided over so many years by Dr. 
John A. Brashear. This will be one of the 
institutions which will attract teacher 
visitors. Many of our readers will re- 
call the interesting story published by 
us some months ago concerning this 
man who rose from a mill-worker to be 
a famous astronomer and a professor in 
the Western University of Pennsylvania 
and a leading figure in the educational 
lifeof thecity. It was through him that 
the Frick gift of $250,000 for the benefit 
of the teachers of Pittsburgh was made, 
and he was chairman of the Commission 
through which it is administered. The 
Brashear Memorial - Settlement’ House 
will be visited by many who desire to 
see where he worked out his wonderful 
instruments. 





The past year has brought to America 
the force of the statement, ‘‘That upon 
the physically fit must depend the safety 
of the world.’’ This knowledge applied 
to our schools will demand’ a system of 
gymnastics which will bring telling re- 
sults. There is to be a wonderfully in- 
creased demand for physical directors, 
and those who can prepare themselves 
in that line will find profitable employ- 
ment. The Columbia Normal School of 
Physical Education, 3358 South Michigan 
Koulevard, Chicago, offers a valuable 
summer course. 





The list of Victor Records for May 
has been received. The wealth of music 
presented from month to. month by 


means of Victor Records covers the. 


whole realm of this satisfying art. It 
offers an opportunity for everybody, 
even though living in the remotest 
places, to keep in touch with all the 
latest interpretations by the world’s 
greatest artists and most eminent en- 
tertainers. 





The subtlest and profoundest of men 
cannot explain mysteries; the simplest 
person can appropriate and exalt them. 

—Christina G. Rossetti. 


tions, Announcements,Etc. 
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4 in ing t' woeute sof gt envelopes. $2. ~ 
100 Vieiting Core ‘ — 


N. Ott Engraving Co., 1039 Chestnut hg Philadelphia, Pa. 








Growing in Use 


Our readers have seen a good dea! in | Ist to July 27th, 


our columns at one time and another 
concerning the Lewis Story Method of 
Teaching Reading. The Method has 
been fully explained by G. W. Lewis, its 
originator, and the merits claimed for 
it have been strongly presented. In ad- 
dition to this, various contributors who 
were using the Method in their classes 
have given the results of their experi- 
ences. These accounts have been so 
highly favorable as to interest hosts of 
other teachers and lead them into adop- 
tion of the Method. We have had tan- 
gible evidence of the great interest felt 
in this Method by the hundreds of in- 
quiries which have come to us concern- 
ing it from our readers, and we have 
been glad to be able to give such in- 
quiries favorable answers. 

It is, therefore, particularly interest- 
ing to us to learn of the extent to which 
it has gone into use. Mr. Lewis is not 
only the originator of the Method, but 
through the G. W. Lewis Publishing Co. 
he has published it and introduced it. 
The Method is in use by more than ten 
thousand teachers and is represented in 
New Zealand, Newfoundland, England, 
China, India, Japan, Alaska, Mexico, 
South America, Porto Rico, Cuba, Ha- 
waii, Australia, the Philippines, Siam, 
Canada, as well as in the United States. 
The business has become so extensive 
that larger quarters were necessary and 
it has removed to 4559 Forrestville Ave., 
Chicago, where twice the former floor 
space is available. We are glad to note 
this evidence of progress and growing 
appreciation of the Lewis Method. 





**Conservation Cookery’’ is the title 
of an attractively printed booklet pre- 
pared by the Home .Economics Depart- 
ment of South Dakota State College at 
Brookins, containing nearly one hundred 
recipes, wheatless and meatless, suited 
to the present conditions. It is being 
distributed to South Dakota women free 
upon application to the president of the 
college, and is a practical way of ad- 
vancing conservation methods. 


| 
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The Summer Session of the. Chicago 
' Kindergarten Institute will be held July 
immediately following 
the International Kindergarten Conven- 
tion. The session will be held in Gert- 
rude House, the residence of the Train- 
ing School, located near the Lake Shore 
Drive and ‘the great Municipal Pier, and 
also near Lincoln Park. The courses 
announced are designed to meet the 
needs of students wishing to shorten the 
time required for a diploma; of teachers 
of experience wishing to keep i in touch 
with newer lines of work; of those de- 
siring to enjoy the privilege of coming 
in contact with leaders and experts in 
this line. See announcement elsewhere 
in this magazine. 
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your mind. 


schools open. , 


your first number is unavoidable. 


we are not particularly busy. 


vice will be rendered. 


promptly. 


Sixty thousand Normal Instructor-Primary Plans sub- 
scriptions will expire with the June number. 

The next issue of the publication will be that for September, the 
publication year being the school year, September to June inclusive. 

It is of great importance to teachers that they have the publication 
for the full year beginning with September and the best way to insure 
this is to renew your subscription now—while tne matter is fresh in 


Thousands of teachers each year defer subscribing until their 
Such subscriptions reach us at a time when our Sub- 
scription Department is literally buried with orders and some delay in receiving 


Very often teachers neglect renewing until it is too late to get the 
September number because of the supply being exhausted. 
therefore, exceedingly desirable, both from your standpoint and ours, that your sub- 
scription be renewed now, thus enabling us to dispose of the clerical work when 


It is not necessary for you to make payment now. 
the order printed below, cut it out and send it to us, keeping a mem- 
orandum to make remittance to us not later than November 1st, and there will be 
no interruption in receipt of the publication and better and more satisfactory ser- 


It is very important that you accept this proposition and that you do so 


It is, 


Simply sign 





Dansville, N. Y. 
Gentlemen : 





ORDER BLANK FOR CREDIT SUBSCRIPTION 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO.  Date...........cceceee ce eeseeeneeeeneneeee vooee 1918 


Kindly renew my subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 
one year for which I agree to pay $1.50, by remitting direct to your office at 
Dansville, N. Y. not later than November Ist, 1918. 
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This Great All-Purpose 
Song Book Costs Only— 


“The Everyday 
Song Book” 


These New Features 
Will Help You: 


3 pages of Suggestions to Teachers. 
8 pages of Simple Facts about 
Music. : 

7 pages of U.S. Patriotic Music. 
97 pages of Specially Selected 
Songs. 
Prices: 5c each in 100 lots 
F.O. B.Chicago. $1.00 per 
doz. prepaid. 10c each, 
prepaid. 

Write for FREE 
Sample Copy 




















The Cable Co., 1216Cable Bldg., Chicago 

















Stories Pictures Tell 


By Flora L. Carpenter 
Eight Books for the Grades 


Delightful little volumes overfiow- 
ing with reproductions of beautiful 
pictures by the masters, and inter- 
esting related stories. Written in 
the simplest style, graded in pic- 
tures and text to the needs and | 
understanding of the child. 

Cloth, light weight, 
Hapgood cover design, 

Rand McNally & Company 

Chicago New York | 


























Tothill’s Patent Safety Playground Apparatus 
BRIGHTENS THE MIND 
DEVELOPS THE BODY ; 


Tothill’s Playground 
a ST ly nak 


tes Government 












Bulletin 1912, No. 
16 Page 19, Whole 
Number 488, a 
are exclusively used 

ity of Chi- 
oot? Coy a The World operating Public 

in or 
Proclaims the fact that the apparatus isthe best that can 
be produced for Playground use, where durability and 
safety is required. For the most essential welfare. 
Send fer Catalogue Today. © Everything for Playground Use. 
w.S. TOTHIL 

1818 Webster Ave. vontcage, I. 








Easy Shorthand 


It is now possible for you to learn a superior 
shorthand method inside of 5 hours; then speed 
can be gained so that you write as fast as a person 
talks. No need to spend months and a lot of 
money in learning stenography when it is now so 
easy and it will be taught by mail. Absolutely 
guaranteed, A free lesson will be sent if you 
write to King Institute, EC-191, Station F, 
New York, N. Y. Take advantage of this free 
offer. You will be surprised and delighted. Cut 
this out. Show others. 








PATRIOTIC PROGRAMS 
and Other Entertainments 
easily arranged from our Help-U Catalog of 
Plays, Drills, Songs, Operettas, etc. Cata- 

log sent on request, 
Eldridge Entertainment House, 
Franklin, Ohio, 
Denver, Colo., 203 International Trust Bldg. 














ORATIONS, sess; enact. Veer 


for individual requirements. 
Original accurate writings for all events. The kind 
that ring true. Five hundred words, one dollar. 





EPHRAIM BUCHWALD, Dept. N. 113 East 129 St., New York 





Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain- 
PLAYS ments. Catalogue Free. 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 
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THE PERMANENT 


Made by the Manufacturers | N K 
of PAGE'S GLUE 





| his lectures are: 
| Boston;’’ ‘‘A Poet’s Outlook on Life;’’ 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Superintendent A. N. Farmer 


Supt. A. N. Farmer, of Evanston, IIl., 
whose timely article, ‘‘Making Life 
Teach School, ’’ is published in this issue, 
is becoming known as an educator who 
is accomplishing unusual things. Just 
before the opening of the public schools 
in September, 1917, Mr. Farmer was 
called to Washington by Mr. Hoover, 
Federal Food Administrator of the 
United States, to help in the work of 
that department. As a result of his six 
weeks’ contact with the United States 
Food Administration a textbook, entitled 
‘*Food Problems,’’ to illustrate the 
meaning of food waste and what may 
be accomplished by economy and intelli- 
gent substitution, was prepared by Mr. 
Farmer and Janet Rankin Huntington 
of Wisconsin State Department of Pub- 
lie Instruction. This book contains 
many practical problems in arithmetic 
relating to statements, questions, and 
charts dealing with the whole Food Con- 
servation problem in the manner that 
Mr. Hoover urged should be used to 
make a nation-wide campaign of educa- 
tion on this important subject. 





An Irish Poet 


Denis A. McCarthy, whose stirring 
patriotic poem, ‘‘A Song for the Flag,”’ 
we present to our readers this month 
with an appropriate musical setting, is 
one of the younger group of American 
poets whose work is being increasingly 
recognized. Mr. McCarthy was born in 
Tipperary, and his verse, both in humor 
and pathos, is deliciously Celtic. There 
are the elements of Irish humor—a smile 
next to a tear—in all of his purely Irish 
themes, and a minor strain runs through 
his lines which is infinitely appealing: 


‘*‘When’ in unfrequented ways, fairy 
music softly plays— 
Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the spring!”’ 


Coming to this country at fifteen, he 
has made his home in Boston, where he 
is engaged in editorial work on the 
**Sacred Heart Review,’’ and gives read- 
ings and lectures. Specimen titles of 
**From Tipperary to 


**Irish Wit and Humor;’’ ‘‘The Immi- 
grant’s Faith in America and Its Des- 
tiny;’’ ‘‘An Hour With the Children;’’ 
** America First and the First American. ’’ 

At present Mr. McCarthy is in Wash- 
ington, serving on the Committee on War 
Activities of the Knights of Columbus. 

Although his thoughts fondly turn to 
his boyhood’s home, Mr. McCarthy is a 
through and through American citizen, 
and few contemporary poets have ex- 
pressed their feelings in more expressive 
words, or addressed more salutary ad- 
vice to the ‘‘foreign-born,’’ both of his 
own race and others: 


‘*Whatever the lands that your fore- 
fathers hailed from, 
Whatever the flags that they fought for 


afar, 
Whatever the shores that yourselves may 
have sailed from, 
To-day you must cherish the land where 
you are.”’ 


Mr McCarthy is a friend of childhood, 
the champion of the school child, the 
believer in play, and the special pleader 
for public playgrounds for all the chil- 
dren as aright, a duty, and a precaution. 
He sums up his poetic appeal in one sen- 
tentious phrase, which every city-dweller 
can appreciate, and which makes all 
contrary argument superfluous: 


‘‘Better a playground plot than a court, 
and a jail when the harm is done!"’ 


Three books of verse have been issued 
by Mr. McCarthy, which all readers of 
‘*A Song for the Flag’’ will wish to see. 
They are entitled ‘‘A Round of Rimes,’’ 
**Voices from Erin,’’ and ‘‘ Heart Songs 
and Home Songs.’’ His child verses will 
appeal to teachers and pupils, for critics 
and reviewers have many times compared 
him to their own loved Riley. Not that 
there is anything of imitation, but that 
there is a likeness, both in sincere affec- 
tion for childhood, and in unaffected 
poetical expression of that affection. 





Life is to us what we make it; then 
why not make it into a great and glorious 
opportunity? We find in life exactly what 
we put into it. 





Use Them as Gifts at Close of School. 


Plan to use them in your school work in September and 


throughout the next school year. 


‘The Perry Pictures 
A CENT-AND-A-HALF EACH 


for 20 or more; 20 for 30 cents; $1.50 per 100. Size 532x8. 


Use them as aids in teaching Language, Literature, History, 


Geography, and especially in Picture Study. 


A smaller size costs only HALF A CENT EACH for 


50 or more. 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 9'2e"."9".f8i..a, 
Send 50 cents for 25 


Two Cents each for 15 or more. 
common birds and a very brief description of each. 


Large Pictures for Framing 


Size 22x28, including margin. 
choose. 90 cents each ; 


100 subjects from which to 
10 for $8.50. Postpaid. 
Send 90 cts. for this Sir Galahad or The Angelus or The Mill. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Box 13, Malden, Mass. 
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> At Last! A Perfect Duplicator + 
Ko Print Your Own Typewritten or Penwritten Letters, Drawings, Lessons, etc., 
7 on the “Modern” Duplicator. It contains no glue or gelatine. Always 'F 
> “Remember The Modern Duplicator.” K 
a ., Every Business and Professional Man should own and operate a ,%, 
RA “Modern” Duplicator. It Will Save You Time, Labor and Money. rhe 
rly When you want ten, twenty, forty, fifty or more letters of the same kind, »& 
oh typewritten or penwritten, just write one letter in the regular way, putiton ,%, 
RA Duplicator, and a strong copy is transferred to the Duplicator, remove letter ,% 
RA and print. the duplicate (fac-simile) letters. Music, Maps, Lessons, Examina- 9, 
<> . A tions, Solicitations, Letters or anything can be duplicated in on® or more colors ce 
at the same time. So simple a child can use it. Lasts for years. Can be used a hundred times each day. 
% Letter size, 9x12 inches, complete, $4.50—Less Special Discount to schools and teachers of 10 per cent, '¥ 
4 or $4.05 net. Booklet of other sizes free.. Address the manufacturers. “yy 
K> J.C. DURKIN & REEVES CO., 339 Fifth Ave, Pittsburgh, Pa. > 
VnYn Wa YoYulYalTolelelela lalallala lalallala Talla. Tea. Talal vy. v7. Ve ¥. 
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War and Your Position 


Our Efficiency Methods in this up-to-the min- 
ute organization assure you better position—aid 
you to realize your ambitions for advancement. 

We have PLACED THOUSANDS of trained 
men and women in desired positions all over 
United States, Canada and South America: 

“I Wish to Better Myself” is the spirit of the 
people with whom we like to deal. Better posi- 
tions can be obtained through us— presidents 
and principals, superintendents and assistants; 
rural, high and grade school instructors; manual 
training, technical and private school teachers. 
We also place competent people in all grades of 
positions in technical and commercial world, 

Liberal Terms, consistent with eflicient ser- 
vice, Write today for free illustrated booklet, 
“The Door To Opportunity.” 

Educational and Commercial Dept. 
BUSINESS MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE, inc. 
Commerce Trust Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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COSTUMES 
ISCHOOL PLAYS 


We furnish costumes 
wigs,etc.,forallschoo 
lays and operas. 
Enakesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 40 years’ ex- 
perience. For informa- 
tion address 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 


Box E, = 
58 W. Lake Street 
Chicago, Ii. 





























A Book to Keep on Your Desk 


GOOD ENGLISH 


English, Central High School, Philadelphia 

As essential as the dictionary to teachers, stu- 

dents, and stenographers. A handy reference 
ok for everyone. Explains over 1000 mis- 

used words and phrases. Ototh bound, 244 

pages. Only 75c postpaid. Approvel and 
uantity Price on Request. 


—— @ 
THE EGERTON PRESS, 934 North 1th St., Phila, Pa. 








By Dr. Jonn L. Haney, Hedd of Dept. of 


Debates ana Qrations 


| Essays and orations, about 1,000 words; de- 
|bates on either side of any subject, about 1,500 
| words: one dollar each, Addresses for all occasions 
prepared to order. All work done by college 
graduates, Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Let us know your wants. Subjects 
for debates, orations, and essays free. 








COLUMBIAN INFORMATION BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D.C. 





Excelsior Literature Series 


A Low Priced Series of Annotated Classics and Supplementary Readers 


THE volumes in this Series are carefully edited by capable teachers of English. 
Some have Biographical Introduction, Notes and Outlines for Study, as noted. 
They are thoroughly adapted for class use and study as needed in various grades. 


1 Evangeline. Longfellow. Bio-(21 Cricketonthe Hearth, Dick-|33 Silas) Marner. 
graphical introduction, oral and ens, Complete with notes...10¢ 











Eliot. Blo- 
graphical sketch, notes, questions 


written exercises, notes......10¢|23 Familiar Legends. Inez N. for study On each chapter, criti- 
3 Courtship of Miles Standish, McFee. A book of old tales re-| Calcomments and bibliography, 
Introduction and notes......10¢ told for young people........ 10c The most complete edition pub- 
5 Vision of Sir Launfal, Lowell. |25 Some Water Birds. Inez N. lished forclass study. Edited by 


Biographical sketch, notes, ques- 
tions and outlines for study..10¢ 
Enoch Arden, Tennyson. Bio-|27 Hiawatha. 
or agen R cecguua introduction, 
notes, outlines, questions....10€ log | ’ 

Great Stone Face. Haw-|”” Milton's 
thorne. Biographical sketch, 
notes, questions and outlines for 
| EEE ae ccccceeh OG 


< 


Tuley High 


McFee, Description and stories, 
Fourth to Sixth grades.... .10¢ 
} Longfellow. Intro- 
duction, notes, vocabulary...15e » 
Minor 


Hiram KR. Wilson, State Normal 
College, Athens, Ohio. Thomas 
C. Blaisdell, Ph. D., LL.D., Saper- 
vising Editor. 238 pages. 


» e ss 
Poems. |34 Silas Marner. Sameas above, 


(L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, Cloth DINGING......6++-0000: 30c 
Lycidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lau-|g5 Lady of the Lake. scott. 
ron Hooper of the Murray F.| With Biographical sketch, intro- 


School, Chicago;| quction, numerous notes and pro- 


11 Browning’s Poems, Selected.| Thomas C. Blaisdell, Ph. D.. “ing voc , . 
With notes and outlines.....10e] LL.D., Dean School of Liberal |g7 ; omecnn Mig err ne OS 
13 Wordsworth’s Poems. Se-| Arts, Pennsylvania State College, | Heilig : c 
lected. With introduction, notes Supervising Editor. | Blograph-|s9 The Sketch’ Book (Selecter) 
F and outlines for study........ 10¢ ical sketch and introduction. Irving. Biography, introduction 
15 Sehrab and Rustum. Arnold. Notes and questions for study;/ and notes by Edward A. Parker 
Introduction, notes, o a pronouncing vocabulary ....10c¢ Ph. * TOMeR IN saainnanan } .. Ae 
nneeees seteees cecccccccccccesces C/31 Idylls of the King. Tenny-|41 Julius Cesar. Sbakespeate. 
17 The Children’s Poet. Astudy| gon. (The Coming of Arthar, With introduction, notes and 


of Longfellow’s poetry for chil- 
dren of the primary grades, with 
explanations, language exercises, 
outlines, written and oral work, Hooper. 
with selected poems. By Lillie 
19 A Christmas Carol. Charles 
Dickens. Complete with notes 
reTri(r TTT Tere Ceccccee 10¢ 





Published it - A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Til. { Convenient Point 


Jointly by 


Gareth and Lynette, 
and Elaine, The Passing of Ar- 
thur.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron 
Thomas C, Blaisdell, 
v € . Ph.D., LL.D., Supervising Edi- 
Faris, Ohio Teachers College..10¢ tor. Biographical sketch, intro-|48 Macbeth. Shakespeare. 
duction, notes and questions for 
study, critical comments and 
pronouncing vocabulary..... lic 


questions by Thomas C, Blaisdell, 
Ph. D., LL. D. A newly edited 
edition, scholarly and clear; ©s- 
pecially adapted for schoo! study 

Sow 


Lancelot 


introduction, notes and questions 
by Thomas ©, Blaisdell, Ph.D;, 
LU.D. Uniform with No. 41.. fhe 





Dansville, N. Y. | order From Most 











GUARANTEED 


Your protection is 
the Beaver trade. 
mark on the back 
of every slab. 


List of Beaver Greenboard and Beaver 
Blackboard Distributors 


The A. H. Andrews Company, Seattle, Wash. 
The A. H. Andrews Company, Portland, Oregon. 
Baker (&, Holmes Company, Jacksonville, Fla, 
Wm. Ballantyne ©@ Sons, Washington, D. C, 

C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 

C. A. Bryant Company, Dallas, Texas, 

C. A. Bryant Company, Fort Smith, Ark, 

C. A. Bryant Company, Houston, Texas, 

The Cleveland Seating Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Deseret News Book Store, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Dykes Lumber Company, New York City, N. Y. 
Educational Exchange Company, Birmingham, Ala, 
Flanigan Warehouse Company, Reno, Nevada. 
The Globe Book Co., Morristown, Tenn, 

John W. Graham ¢6& Company, Spokane, Wash. 
Graham Paper Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

F, F, Hansell (& Bros., Ltd., New Orleans, La. 
Wm. H. Kistler Stationery Co., Denver, Colo. 
Metropolitan Supply Company, Anamosa, Iowa. 
The McNeil Company, Phoenix, Arizona. 

The Nebraska School Supply House,Lincoln,Neb. 
Rucker-Fuller Desk Company, San Francisco, Cal. 
Rucker-Fuller Desk Company, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Southern School Supply Company, Raleigh, N. C. 
Thos. B. Stanfield (@, Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Superior School Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


BEAVE 











Ask for Greenboard Cheerfulness 
in YOUR room too 


There are bright rooms and bright 
faces wherever the dingy, dull black 
boards have been displaced by bright, 
cheerful Beaver Greenboard. 


You too can add this ally to your 
cheerfulness program by merely ask- 
ing your Superintendent or School 


Board Members to use Beaver Green- ' 


board instead of slate or some ordin- 
ary composition board. 


Beaver Greenboard is produced in 
a rich green color. It is made green 
for the purpose of relieving the eye 
strain of the usual blackboard, and 
adding to the general attractiveness 
of the schoolroom. 


A white mark shows up just as 
sharply on a green surface as on 
black. The green surface affords 
color and life as well as contrast. 


Beaver Blackboard is a product of 
equally superior quality, with a splen- 
did surface, but produced in the usual 
black shade instead of green. Both 


GREEN 
, BLACK 





Beaver Greenboard and Beaver 
Blackboard are backed by a broad 
guarantee as to durability and satis- 
faction. Made by a company with 
an international reputation for pro- 
ducts of quality and uniformity. 
They are produced throughout, base 
as well as surface, by the manu- 
tacturers of the well known Beaver 
Board. Will not crack, chip, peel, 
warp or bulge. 


Beaver Blackboard products are less 
costly than slate, cost less to ship and are 
more easily installed. 


Simply send a postal or letter to the 
address below and we will gladly send you 
a sample with interesting literature. Send 
us the names of your school officials too. 


THE BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 
317 Beaver Road Buffalo, N. Y. 


Canada: 417 Wall Street, Beaverdale, Ottawa 
England; 4 Southampton Row, London, W. C. 


United States Branches at Boston, New York, Baltimore, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City 
and San Francisco 
Manufacturers also of Beaver Board 
Distributors in principal cities. Dealers everywhere 


BOARD 
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to think, plan, reason 
to be kind true sympathetic 
to be useful helpful skillful 
Zo resist aisease, 
to enjoy “te, 
to make efficiert. 
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) PATRIOTIC POSTER 


(To be mounted and hung where pupils may easily read and memorize it.) 
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Making Life Teach School 


BY A. N. FARMER, 























A. N. Farmer 


JOST school children would be 
#4 astonished to find that arith- 
4 metic is something outside a 
24 book. They see little connec- 
} tionbetween school geography 
? and world events, school lan- 
guage and the newspaper, school civics and 
citizenship, school composition and a job. 
Even where they are told that there is a con- 
nection, it is likely to be saddening informa- 
tion, for it makes them see life as dull as 
lessons. 

Nowadays, there are many teachers who 
are not making life as dull as lessons, but 
lessons as exciting as life. The movies teach 
histc-y, nature study, language. Farm and 
home needs teach manual training and do- 
mestic science. Right living teaches physi- 
ology. The newspaper and the magazine 
teach geography, English, and civics. 

The world war can be made to serve the 
schools in giving real meaning to the subject 
matter taught. It is without question the 








_ of the present generation. 


biggest and most significant fact in the lives 
By relating school 
work to the problems and facts of the war, 
the greatest interest of children as well as 
of their parents can be capitalized in giving 
purpose and meaning to what is taught. 

In the public schools of Evanston, Illinois, 
as in many other places, the war situation 
has been used in numerous ways to vitalize 
school work. One of 
the most interesting 
experiments which 
has been tried was 
the compilation of a 
series of ‘‘food prob- 
lems’’ to teach the 
principles and prac- 
tice of food conser- 
vation through the 
use of other school 
subjects, particularly 
arithmetic. 

‘‘The people in 
Washington who are 
trying to lead the 
United States to vic- 
tory and peace are 
using arithmetic 
every minute,’’ 
Evanston pupils were 
told. ‘‘They are 
finding out how much 
fuel, how much food, 
how many guns we 
have in this country. 


THEY ARE FIGHT- 
ING THE WAR BY ARITHMETIC.’’ 
These boys and girls were asked to accept 
appointments as Mr. Hoover’s deputies, to 
see to it that our food supply is put to the 
best use. A book was made to show, them 
how much food there is, how much is needed, 
how food is wasted, how it may be saved—- 
how every boy and girl in every schoolroom 
in the United States can help win the ‘‘food 
war.’”’ , 


Superintendent of Schools, Evanston, Illinois 


‘Suppose each of the 20 million homes in 
the United States wastes one ounce of sugar 
each month. How many tons are wasted 
each year?’’ 

Children agree that it is quite easy for a 
family to waste an ounce of sugar a month. 
They weigh out an ounce and see how little 
it is, and how spilling even a tiny bit every 
day, or burning the frosting for a single 





Clever Poster Made for Pupils for Use in a Food Conservation Campaign 


cake, would waste that much. When they 
get the answer and realize that 7500 tons 
would be wasted, they try to visualize that 
vast amount, and realize that the least na- 
tion-wide waste means an enormous national 
loss. 

The children begin to see that eating more 
than is needed is waste. 

‘‘Each person in the United States con- 
sumes on the average 90 pounds of sugar 
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each year. He needs only four- 
fifths of a pound a week. How 
much is used that is not needed ? 
How many pounds could be saved 
each year if the use of sugar by 
the 100 million persons in this 
country was reduced to what is 
needed ? 

They find out how much their 
homes and they themselves use, 
and how this can be reduced to 
the proper amount., Ways and 
means of lessening use are dis- 
cussed. 

‘‘Mary has been using two 
level table-spoonfuls, or one 
ounce, of sugar on her oatmeal 
every morning. Her mother de- 
cides to cook the oatmeal with 
dates, figs, or prunes, so as to 
need no sugar. How many 
pounds of sugar will Mary save 
ina month? Ina year?’’ 

‘‘Clara makes sugarless candy, 
using dates, nuts, cocoanut, syr- 
ups, pop corn, and honey, but no 
sugar. She finds that she can 
thus save two pounds of sugar 
each week. If all the children 
in your school save as much, how 
much sugar will be saved ?’’ 

Recipes for sugarless candy are 
given, so that children may put 
savings into practice. In other 
chapters problems are given on 
meat, wheat, fats, milk, and other foods. 
Lists of free government bulletins point to 
reference material which children may secure 
by writing. But every bit of the child’s 
own experience and information is used be- 
fore drawing on reference sources. 

‘‘The arithmetical solution is but a step 
toward the accomplishment of the purpose to 
be achieved.’’ Children make additional 
problems for themselves; they discuss prob- 
lems bringing~in history, geography, and 
civics, only they don’t call it that. 

‘‘Why do you think the cost of millinery 
has increased so much in thirty years? Ask 
your mother or grandmother to tell you the 
cost of millinery and women’s dress ten or 
twenty years. ago. Did people buy as much 
at stores? Did styles change as often? What 








Poster Used in the Food Conservation Campaign 


other differences were there which would 
make expenditures much lower then?’’ 

‘‘Name the prohibition states. Do you 
know of any laws against tobacco or patent 
medicines? (Ask a lawyer.) How has the 
war helped prohibition here? In Russia? In 
England ?’’ 

One of the interesting results of the food 
conservation work in Evanston public schools 
has been the food conservation posters ex- 
hibit. The children: illustrated problems by 
posters, jingles, and slogans. These pic- 
tures were composed in drawing classes and 
an exhibit of the best work was held in the 
public library. No one seeing the exhibit 
could fail to be convinced of the hold which 
the food conservation campaign has taken on 
the minds of these children. The posters 


Food Conservation Posters Made by Young Pupils from Paper Cuttings 
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are fairly startling in their in- 
genuity and comprehension of the 
food conservation problem. 

The final purpose to be achieved 
by these arithmetic problems is 
far wider than the classroom life 
of the pupils. Children are told 
to take problems home to enlist 
parent cooperation, to initiate 
food conservation practice, and to 
extend the influence of the food 
conservation campaign beyond in- 
dividual homes into the com- 
munity. 

In many instances parents were 
found willing to meet with the 
class and help them with the 
questions involved. Lawyers and 
business men explained questions 
of taxation, transportation, bank- 
ing, etc. The cooperation estab- 
lished between parents, children, 
and teachers was made real and 
far-reaching in its benefits. 

It is possible for any teacher 
to organize work of this sort 
around the local and national con- 
ditions which are vital in the out- 
side lives of her pupils. Suppose, 
for example, that you and your 
pupils make a list of these facts: 

1. Population of your city or 
village, county, state, nation. 

2. Prices of milk, sugar, wheat, 
flour, butter, meat. 

3. Prices five years ago. Ten years ago. 
At the time of the Civil War. 

4. Figures contained in such a bulletin as 
‘‘War Economy in Food,’’ published by the 
United States Food Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

After these figures have been secured by 
the pupils, start making problems. Find out 
what a small waste means in your locality, 
county, state, or nation. Find out how much 
must be saved, how this can be done, and 
what a small saving may accomplish. Let 
the pupils do the work. Let them take the 
problems home, so that their parents may 
also see the necessity and opportunity of 
food conservation. 

What will be the results of work such 


(Continued on page 67) 
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“Pillow Money” for the Boys at the Front 


BY JEAN HALIFAX 





UR school is going to 
have a picnic to-mor- 
row, daddy,’’ an- 
nounced Eva, one 
Friday in June, 1917. 
‘It’s a picnic with an 
object, ’’ she added with 
dignity. That sounded 
so nice and grown-up! 

‘An object, eh?’’ 
queried daddy. 

‘‘Fur fir !’’ answered 
brother Ned, who was 
two years older than Eva, and loved punning, 
you perceive. 

‘‘We want to earn money for the Red Cross 
and War Relief, this summer, and we are 
going to gather every single, solitary green 
thing that will make a pillow—sofa pillow 
or comfort cushion or headrest, and all those 
things, ’’ Eva continued. 

‘‘And then, when school opens in Septem- 
ber, we’ll have a sale at the schoolhouse— 
with exercises and a nice program—of all 
we don’t sell right off this summer. And 
the money goes for war helps of any kind, 
you see,’’ explained Ned. 

‘‘Good idea,’’ nodded aaddy. And mother 
promised scraps for covering the pillows, as 
did the other mothers later. Indeed, all the 
covers were made before school closed. All 
the pieces contributed by interested mothers 
and friends were gathered, sorted, cut, and 
‘basted at the noon hours or at recesses; and 
then one day Miss Allison and all the chil- 
dren went to Eva’s home, as Mrs. Stanley 
had offered the use of her sewing machine 
and her big sitting and dining rooms as a 
work place, and made the cases. The boys 
—who had heard how the men were doing 
their bit knitting; how the Fire and Hose 
Company of one city were knitting mufflers, 
sweaters, and socks by the dozen— insisted 
on having a part in the sewing. They ran 
the sewing machine, too. As ‘‘many hands 
make light work,’’ the covers were completed 
on that day. Then they were all ready to be 
filled as the material was dried. 

Early on Saturday morning the big hay- 
wagon that Farmer Jones had lent, and 
which his eldest boy drove, called to gather 
up the fir pickers. Danny knew where there 
was a thick piece of fir woods that would 
supply the whole school. 

The Balsam Fir (Balm of Gilead Fir, Abies 
balsamea, Pine Family) is the Christmas 
tree. And it is the tree for fir pillows. And 
here is a secret Miss Allison told the chil- 
dren: Gather the fir in June if you want nice 
pillows. It is then that the sap is in the trees 
and they are fragrant, and:they will keep 
their fragrance for years. Miss Allison had 
a fir pillow that her mother had made five 
years before and it wasstillfragrant. There 
is some fragrance to the fir that is picked in 
other months, but it is not like that of June 
tips. Pick only the little cross-shaped tips at 
the ends of the boughs; those of a lighter 
shade of green, as they are this season’s 











— 





growth. This doesnot harm or disfigure the 
tree, and yet is all that is good or needed for 
pillows. Some people cut off boughs and in- 
jure the trees, make hard, uncomfortable 
pillows, and complain that the fir is not fra- 
grant. So, remember our secret! 

The children took along scissors and jack- 
knives, and Mike lent some burlap bags to 
put the fir needles in. The fir was spread 
out to dry for a few days and then put into 
the covers. 

All the picnics through the summer were 
much like this one. If the material to be 
gathered was not too heavy for the boys to 
carry—and it usually was not—they walked. 
And though now and then one or two went 
alone, they generally planned to make a little 
‘‘hiking party,’’ as there was fun in num- 
bers. Once they went to the swamp for cat- 
tails (this was later in the season); some- 
times they followed the roads and gathered 
the milkweed or thistledown; sometimes 
they went deep into the woods for pine and 
hemlock (that must be gathered early in the 
season, too). 

Eva’s grandmother taught her how to make 
milkweed pompons such as those with which 
she used to trim her school hat when she was 
a girl, and Eva showed the other girls how 
to make them. These pompons were all the 
style for their hats last summer. The silky, 
feathery pappus of the milkweed is fine ma- 
terial with which to stuff a fancy headrest 
or some very dainty pillow, and is often used 
with a transparent covering, as the silky 
white pompons are too pretty to hide. 

‘“Gee!’’ said Danny, when he saw the 
dainty pillow of ‘‘white silk,’’ as he called 
the pappus, ‘‘J can’t do that, but I’ll gather 
a lot of that stuff if you’|] do the fancy fix- 
ing part for me.’’ And Doris, who had been 
showing him her milkweed pillows, promised 
to get the ‘‘fluff’’ all ready for him, if he 
would gather the pods. The other boys began 
to follow Danny’s example and get the girls 
to help prepare their materials. 

Thistledown was used the same way. And 
for more ‘serviceable pillows they gathered 
bushels of sweet fern, pearly everlasting (just 
the white blossoms), wild bergamot, white 
sweet clover, red clover, mints (for aromatic 
cushions, though these have to be renewed 
often, while everlasting, for instance, will 
last for years). Mollie had some pieces of 
red and green denim, which were just the 
thing for porch pillows, and she filled them 
with sweet fern, as they could get quantities 
of it. Wild clematis and balm of gilead cat- 
kins, mint, hops, etc., were used for head- 
rest pillows, which were smaller. 

The children of Miss Allison’s school sold 
many of their pillows during the vacation to 
the summer visitors at the big summer hotel 
near the foot of the mountain, a few miles 
away from their school. The children 
are looking forward to a happy vacation this 
year, and are enthusiastically discussing all 
the nice things their ‘‘pillow money’’ will 
buy for the brave soldier boys ‘‘over there. ’’ 
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| This design 1s planned for children to trace and color trom 





hectographed models furrished by the teacher When com- 
pleted, it may be mounted on an appropriate mat, and 
taken home to be hung on the wal. 

If the tracing is made on Japanese Rice -aper the com- 
pleted design may be made into a Window Transparency. 


Cut a cardboard frame as shown, and cover with 2-12°'%3" 
through. the center and mitred at the corners. Mount the 
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Articles School Children Can Make for Our Soldiers 


BY WILLIAM S. MARTEN, Director of Industrial Arts, San Jose State Normal School; Author of ‘‘Inexpensive Basketry’’ and 


CHECKERBOARDS 


lem that can be made by all 
primary children. It should 
be of a light cardboard, so 
that checkers and board will 
weigh little. The boards can 
be made by first grade children if strips are 
used in weaving. With the younger children, 
the strips can be handled more easily in 
halves. These can then be pasted to card- 
board, either both the halves on one large 
piece, or each one separately on a smaller 
piece, and then made to fold by putting on a 
cloth hinge with paste or gummed tape. 

The board may also be made by laying out 
the squares and blocking in the alternate 
ones, or by using checkered wall paper, or 
oilcloth, mounted on cardboard or wood. It 
may be difficult in a small city to obtain a 

















Woven Checkerboards 


These were made with one-inch strips by first and 
second grade pupils. The half-board is easier for them 
to handle. 


checkered pattern that is desired. If one 
searches far enough, one can find what is 
needed from the larger department stores or 
the manufacturers. 

The men can be cut out of a thin card- 
board, or, better, stamped out of a mat board, 
or cardboard, of two different colors. The 
punch used for this purpose may be a 8- or 3- 
inch drive punch, or a gun wad punch of the 
This latter can be purchased at 


same size. 
the hardware store for twenty cents. Fif- 
teen of each color should be cut. This will 


furnish three extra ones to provide for loss. 
If two colors of cardboard cannot be obtained, 








Made of Checked Wall Paper 


dye one or both of the sets. Ink will do well 
for this. Pieces sawed from a dowel, around 
rod, or broom handle will also do for the 


- checkers. 


**Manual Training—Play Problems.’’ 
THE SECOND OF TWO ARTICLES 


A pocket of a simple envelope con- 
struction can be made to hold the checkers. 

The two kinds of board, as herewith 
shown, are problems worked ‘out in our train- 
ing school. The checkered pattern is of oil- 
cloth, mounted on cardboard, with strips of 
bookbinding, cloth, or tape used to bind the 
edges. The one to the left at the bottom 
folds up. The case just above it, made to 
hold both board and men, is made of oilcloth 
with the cloth side out. A separate pocket 
can be made to hold the men. The flap fas- 
tener is made with two No. 1 banker’s brass 
fasteners and a piece of string. 

The top illustration to the right shows a 
board that does not fold. The one just below 
it shows the back of the same board. The 
envelope pocket at the back is made to hold 





Folding and Flat Checkerboards 


At the lower !eft hand is a folding checkerboard 
smail enough to slip into the pocket. The case, 4 by 


7% inches, is just over it. On the right side of the 

photograph is a flat board with both the front and 

back shown. ‘The envelope pocket is designed to hold 
the checkers. 


the checkers. A tough paper may be used 
or, better still, cloth. This one is made of 
bookbinding cloth, with brass fasteners at- 
tached. The cost of this problem is little. 
The cardboard can be obtained from a card- 
board book. ° The oilcloth at thirty-five cents 
a yard costs less than one cent for each board. 
The tape can be obtained from the stationer 
or bookbindery. If book cloth is needed, this 
can be obtained from the bookbinder’s sup- 
ply house at less than twenty cents a square 
yard. 

The checkerboard herewith shown was 
made in the Manual Arts High School of 
Los Angeles under the direction of Mr. 
Douglas Donaldson. The printed checker 
pattern is mounted on a light weight 
gray mat board. The case to hold board 
and checkers is made of white oilcloth 
with the smooth side in. Of this prob- 
lem Mr. Donaldson says, ‘‘We got our 
cut free, to print it with, by having 


- 


our school paper do us a write-up with the 
cut for an illustration, so the paper paid for 
the cut. Thered and black cloth used is the 
glue tape used in the print shop for ‘make 
ready’ on the press. The oilcloth is sewed 











Map Puzzle of Europe 
The sawing is done on the division lines of the 


countries. A frame is made in which to hold the map 
when putting it together. An envelope container to 
hold the pieces is shown. 


up the edges first and the red tape glued on 
mostly for looks and finish. The eagle dec- 
oration is printed in black, the blue and gold 
put on by hand. The checkers are short gun 
wads twenty-gauge, colored with dyes. We 
figured that these cost us about four cents, 
though we did not need to purchase all the 
material. ’’ 

Such a game could easily be taken on one’s 
person without inconvenience, since it weighs 
but one ounce. There is a great demand for 
checkerboards by the Y. M. C. A. in the sev- 
eral cantonments. In one camp alone the 
Y. M. C. A. Secretary asked for one thou- 











Checkerboard and Case Made by Advanced Pupils 


This board and case were made by the students of 
the Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles, under the 
direction of Mr. Douglas Donaldson. 
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Dominoes, and Cardboard Box to Hold Them 
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sand checkerboards, besides hundreds of 
various other games. 

Mr. Sinclair Wilson, secretary of the Y. 
M. C. A. at Camp Lewis, in writing to Pro- 
fessor Frank H. Shephard of the Oregon Col- 
lege,says, ‘“‘There is a real need for portable 
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SOLITAIRE. 


games in the barracks. I know of «nothing 
more necessary. In my four weeks on the 
job, it becomes more and more evident that 
good diversion derived from clean games is 
immediately imperative. There is a tremen- 
dous problem to be solved here at once. Every 
outgoing train ought to be well supplied with 
games. We are doing our best to cope with 
the situation, but can make only a faint 
impression. ”’ 


PUZZLES 


Map or picture puzzles can be made by any 
of the primary grades. Maps are best be- 
cause of their educational value. Maps from 
disused geographies are excellent for this 
purpose. Outline maps of the various coun- 
tries can be obtained from W. B. Harrison, 
11 Broadway, New York. These come in two 
sizes, the smaller of which, 44 by 7 inches, 
is a very convenient size and inex- 
pensive. They can be mounted on 
the wood of cigar boxes and sawed 
with a coping saw. 

For the early grades postcards can 
be used mounted on a thin card- 
board, and this cut in squares or rec- 
tangles. A frame should be made 
for all such problems before sawing 
or cutting them up. Take a piece of 
thin wood or cardboard one inch 
longer and wider than the map or 
ecard. This will allow a_ half-inch 
border all around; next take a strip 
one-half inch wide and paste or glue 
it on this border. If the puzzle is 
to be sawed, it is well to leave one 
strip along the side, and one along 
the end loose until the sawing is done. 
Next assemble the puzzle card and 
fasten on the loose strips, making it 
as compact as possible; this will fill 
up the spaces left by the saw cuts. 
A case of cloth or paper can be made 
to hold the frame and puzzle, or if it 
is a large puzzle, an envelope may 
be used simply for the sawed pieces. 


pad, and blotting pads. 
bookbinding cloth. 


DOMINOES 


The box for the dominoes shown in the il- 
lustration is made of four-ply bristol board, 
2 inches wide, 64 inches long, and 12 inches 
deep. The dominoes are made of pieces of 
3- inch wood, % inches wide by 1% inches long. 
These are stained black, in a mixture of black 
asphaltum varnish and coal oil, and the dots 
are stenciled on with white paint. A white 
wood can be used for the blocks and the dots 
can be stenciled in black. Theone objection 
to the white dominoes is that they get soiled 
quickly. If a print shop is available, they 
can be printed, then mounted on the blocks, 
or printed directly on the blocks. 


SOLITAIRE 


The solitaire game has been worked very 
satisfactorily as follows: ashallow cardboard 
about five inches square made as a problem 
in box construction, or any small cardboard 
box, will do. On the bottom of this box is 
laid out the plan as shown in the accompany- 
ing drawing. Holes are punched in the card- 
board with a large needle, and short pieces 
of reed or match stems of a uniform length 
are used to play with. The key to the game 


follows: © 


1. Pass D 2 into D 4 and remove D 3. 

2. Pass F 1 into. D 3 and remove E 3. 

8. Pass E 1 into E 3 and remove E 2. 

4. Pass E 4 into E 2 and remove E 3. 

5. Pass C 1 into E 1 and again on into E 3, remov- 

ing D 1 and E 2. 

6. Pass E 6 into E 4 and remove E 5. 

7. Pass G 3 into E 5 and remove F 3. 

8. Pass D 5 into F 3 and remove E 5. 

9. Pass G 1 into G 3 and again on into E 5, remov- 
ing G 2 and F 3. 

10. Pass B 3 into D 5 and remove C 5. 

11. Pass C 7 into C 5 and remove C 6. 

12. Pass C 4 into C 6 and remove C 5. 

18. Pass E 7 into C 7 and again on into C 5, remov- 
ing D7 and C6. 

14. Pass C2 into C 4 and remove C 3. 

15. Pass A 1 into C 3 and remove B 1. 

16. Pass D 3 into B 1 and remove A 1. 

17. Pass A 3 into A 1 and again on into C 3, remov- 
ing A 2 and Bl. 

18. Pass D 5 into D 3 and again on into B 1, B3, D 
5, F 8, removing D 4, C 3, B 2, C5, and E 5. 

19. Pass F 2 into D 4 and remove E 4. 

20. Pass C 4 into E 4 and remove D 4. 

21. Pass E 8 into E 5 and remove E 4. 

22. Pass F 8 into D 5 and remove E 5. 

23. Pass D 6 into D 4 and remove D 5. 





Three Types of Portfolios 


All are of simple envelope design. Pockets of varying depth on 
each side are planned for paper, pads, envelopes, and books for notes, 
addresses, and stamps. Places are provided for pencils, pens, calendar 
*“*The Home Folks Are Thinking of You”’ is 
to be printed on each portfolio. ‘The lower ones are made of a heavy 
In the upper one cardboard is used for the backs. 
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CRIBBAGE SCORE BOARD 


This and the Solitaire game as well can be 
made of a piece of wood with holes bored, 
into which wooden pegs or nails can be fitted. 
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CRIBBAGE SCORE BOARD 


PORTFOLIOS FOR STATIONERY 


One of the most satisfactory problems 
worked out by the third and fourth grades 
is the stationery portfolio. As these are per- 
sonal property that will be desirable to have 
our boys carry with them abroad, it is very 
necessary to have them of light weight, and 
very strong. It is best to have them small 
enough to be slipped in the pocket. They 
can be made of a heavy tough paper ora 
cloth. The gray crash bookbinding cloth is 
excellent for this purpose. 

















Portfolio Made of Khaki Cloth 
This is shown wide open with a pad of paper on one 
side. Two smaller sockets are suitable for note or 
address books. 


The ones shown in the illustration are 
about 6 by 9 inches—small enough to slip in 
one’s pocket. These are being made of khaki, 
galatea, and book linen, the latter of which 
seems to be the most satisfactory, being very 
simple in construction, light in weight, and 
yet strong enough to stand considerable use. 

Stamp envelopes, or stamp books 
about 2 by 34 inches can be made, 
Use paraffin paper for the leaves, 
and heavy paper, cloth, or light card- 
board for the covers. These can be 
sewed up as suggested for the scrap- 
books. An address book about 3 by 
5 inches is constructed similarly. 

On these portfolios as well as the 
other problems which are intended 
for the soldiers and sailors we paste 
a printed sticker that reads thus: 
The Homefolks are Thinking of You. 
We also paste on a label which reads: 


WITH BEST WISHES 


pL ee ee 


From.....-- ene, 
STATE NORMAL: TRAINING SCHOOL, 
SAN JOSE, CAL. 

Many other serviceable problems 
and games can be constructed, some 
of which are suggested in the follow- 
ing outline. Many suggestions of 
other problems can be obtained from 


the stores, and books on handwork. 
(Continued on page 71) 
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Patriotic Afternoons in Connecticut Schools 


BY LEWIS S. MILLS, A. M., 


Friday afternoon of each week 
has been set aside for special 
war study and work in a very 
large number of our schools. 
The program has been varied 
from month to month, but has, in general, 
been much as follows: 


WAR PROGRAM FOR ONE AFTERNOON A WEEK 
(Grades Five to Eight) 


I. Flag Salute. Proper Use of the Flag. 
Patriotic Songs. 
II. Memory Work. 
III. Oral and Written Work in Language. 
IV. Lesson in Citizenship and Govern- 
ment. 
V. Physical Exercises. 
VI. Miscellaneous. 
1. Current events. 
2. Thrift stamp reports. 
8. Drawing posters emphasizing food 
conservation. 
4, Drawing war maps. 
5. Agriculture; preparation for home 
projects. 
6. Red Cross work. 
Under Number I comes the flag 
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Burlington, and Farmington, Connecticut 


tance of the width of the flag. Preliminary to low- 
ering it from half staff it should first be raised to 
the top. 

5. On shipboard the national flag is the proper flag 
to be raised first and lowered last. 

6. Where several flags are displayed on poles with 
the national flag, the Stars and Stripes should be 
hoisted first, and on the highest and most conspicuous 
staff. Where two flags are displayed, one our nation- 
al flag, it should be placed on the right of a building. 
(To ascertain the right of a building, face in the same 
direction as the building.) No flag should ever be 
flown from the same staff as the United States flag, 
except in the navy, then only during divine service, 
when the church pennant may be displayed above the 
national] flag. 

7. When in parade the national flag is carried with 
any other flag, it should have the place of honor at 
theright. If anumber of flags are carried, the nation- 
al flag should either precede the other flags, or be 
carried in the center above the others on a high staff. 

8. When flags are used in unveiling @ monument, 
tablet, or statue, they should never fall to the ground, 
but be carried aloft, forming a distinctive feature of 
the ceremony. 

9. When the national flag is used as a banner, the 
union should be placed at the right (as you face the 
flag). When used as an altar covering, the union is 
at the right (as you face the altar). Nothing should 
ever be placed on the flag except the Holy Bible. 

10. The flag should never be flown reversed except 
in case of distress at sea. 


Agent of the Connecticut State Board of Education and Superintendent of Schools for the Towns of Avon, 


PORTRAYING THE FLAG 

11. Properly to illustrate the flag, the staff should 
be at the left of the picture with the flag floating to 
the right. When two flags are crossed the national 
flag should be at the right. If the national flag is 
pictured as a banner, the union is at the right. 

FLAG SALUTE 

12. When the national colors are passing .n parade 
or in review, the spectator should always, if walking, 
halt, and if sitting, arise and stand at attention and 
uncover. 

13. The national salute is one gun for every star, 
or state. 

14. The international salute is, under the law of na- 
tions, twenty-one guns. 

15. On shore the flag should not be dipped by way 
of calute or compliment. 

16. Oral Flag Salute: ‘‘I pledge allegiance to my 
flag, and to the Republic for which it stands; one 
nation, indivisible, with liberty and justice for all.’’ 

The words and music of ‘‘America,’’ ‘‘The 
Star-Spangled Banner, ’’ ‘“The Marseillaise, ’’ 
‘‘Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,’’ ‘“‘Three 
Cheers for Your Uncle Sam’’ (copies of this 
may be obtained from the Tufts College Book 
Store, Tufts College, Mass., at one cent 
each), ‘‘Keep the Home Fires Burning, ’’ and 
other old and new patriotic songs are taught 
during the first four days of the week and 
sung as finished exercises on Fridays. 
Scarcely any exercise in school has 
a more unifying effect than the 





salute. In addition to its being 


het tee 





given on every Friday afternoon, 
the salute is given every morning 
in each school. It is given in mil- 
itary style. The commands of the 
teacher, or of a child, if the squad 
or class is directed by a pupil, are 
military commands. Every Friday 
afternoon after the flag salute the 
following is read by one of the 
best readers, and one number 
carried into effect, that all may 
see, as far as can be shown at 
school, exactly what is meant. 
OUR FLAG 


The official name of the national flag of 
the United States is the Stars and Stripes. 
In the army our national flag is called 
the Standard, also the Colors. When 
borne with another flag, as, for example, 
the regimental color, the two flags are 
called a ‘‘Stand of Colors.’’ In the navy 
our national flag is known as the United 
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PROPER RESPECT FOR THE FLAG 

1. The fiag should not be hoisted before 
sunrise, or allowed to remain up after 
sunset. 

2. At “‘retreat,’’ sunset, civilian spec- 
tators should stand at attention and un- 
cover during the playing of the ‘‘Star- 
Spangled Banner.’’ Military spectators 
are required by regulations to stand at 
attention and give the military saiute. 
During the playing of the national hymn 
at ‘‘retreat’’ the flag should be lowered, 
but not allowed to touch the ground. 

8. When the flag is flown at half staff 
as a sign of mourning it should be hoisted 


4. 





BRACERS 


HH 
SLOUCHI- Mental and physical indifference ; 
NESS Slackness in thought, in _under- 
standing and in acting; lack of 
mental alertness and accuracy 

MORAL— Wake up; take an interest ; 

do the little things especially well 
SLOVENLY Failing to speak in a clear, well- 


SPEECH ‘ounded 


mouth and usi 
the words toget 


MORAL-— Speak up; onan getting 
the words up out of the throat. 


HESITANCY ag thinking clearly and positive- 


deciding immediately ; 


ly; not 
beating about the bush ” 


MORAL—Come to the point; don’t 
try to “bluff” 


SLOUCHY Abandoning the erect position— 


BEARING @relessness in w. 
MORAL—Heads up; shoulders back; 
push back on the collar aan. ; 
hands free 


NO GRIT 


voice; not opening the 
mg lips ; running 


Unwilling to take orders or to re- 
ceive rebuke; not trained to true 
subordination ; ; no persistence un- 


singing of songs. The foreign 
child begins to have a feeling 
that he is a part of America, and 
he carries that feeling home. 

Under Number II we have mem- 
orized such selections as ‘‘Breathes 
There a Man,’’ (Scott), ‘“The 
American Boy’’ (Roosevelt), ‘‘Get- 
tysburg Speech’’ (Lincoln), ‘‘O 
Captain, My Captain’’ (Whitman), 
and other similar selections that 
ring true. 

Under Number III we have 
taken, during the regular reading 
periods of the week, our reading 
from Community Leaflets month 
by month, as prepared by the 
Bureau of Education at Washing- 
ton. In addition to these the 
Connecticut State Board of Educa- 
tion has prepared special bulletins 
for school reading. These bulle- 
tins give a brief history of each 
country taking part in the great 
war, of the influences at work in 
each country previous to the war, 
why each country has entered the 
struggle, and the part actually 
played by each to date. In addi- 
tion to these bulletins, a bulletin 
has been issued containing some 
of the best of the late war poems. 
These, too, are intended for school 
reading. The aim is to keep the 
pupils correctly informed of the 











to full staff at the close of the funeral. 

4. In placing the flag at half staff it 
should be first hoisted to the top of the ‘ 
staff and then lowered to position, drop- 
ping it from the top of the staff the dis- 





der discour conditions; not 

trained to e the rough edges 

of life Z ‘ 
MORAL—Don’t be a “quitter” 











Reproduction of a Chart Used in an Officers’ Training Camp 


The chart used for schoolroom lessons was 20 by 80 inches in size and was 
conspicuous by the bright blue printing on a white background. The five 
morals were learned and connecting oral and written work was done. 
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events pertaining to the great war. 

As the reading goes on from 

day to day, topics are selected and 
(Continued on page 67) 
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so that at last, quite in despair, she thought 
she’d like her own little stub tail back again. 

Suddenly, all in a twinkling, there it was, 
the same ungraceful, inelegant, Comical, but 
most suitable and entirely satisfactory little 
wisp she had always carried with her—and who 
so happy! And short tailed and happy she 
remained for good and all. 
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The Goat That Wanted a Long Tail 


By Kate Hudson 


one GRAY had a big black and white 
Nanny Goat who had always been quite 
contented with her stubby bit of a tail until the 
day she saw the horse having his flowing black 
one curried by the stable boy. 

‘“Q my hoofs and horns!” exclaimed she, 


‘‘what a beautiful tail Dobbin has! Why, it 
must be quite four fect long! Such an elegant 


effect! I wish I had had a long tail like 
Dobbin’s.”’ 

Suddenly, all in a twinkling, she felt some- 
thing swishing along through the grass behind 


her, and there she was, dragging a yard and a 





This page when folded forms a booklet which may be given to children for a Sight Reading Lesson, 
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Broadfields, Mass., 
Nov. 2, 1917. 
Dear Aunt Lois: 

From the depths of discouragement, dis- 
illusionment, and utter despair, I am giving 
you the S. O. S. call. I know that you will 
come to my rescue speedily, because helping 
people is your especial joy, and also because 
in this case it is clearly your bounden duty, 
for, of course, you know it was your irresist- 
ibly convircing enthusiasm for rural school 
work which impelled your namesake niece 
to pass by the lure of the city and come to 
this hamlet primeval. And I do love it, both 
the place and the kiddies, so much that this 
haunting conviction of failure makes me feel 
like a wretched impostor who is cheating 
them out of their rights. 

No, it’s not fickleness nor laziness nor 
lonesomeness. My interest in the work and 
its possibilities grow keener each day; my 
industry has not flagged—in fact, I work 
more hours than I should; I am so absorbed 
with the fascinating detail tnat I haven’ta 
chance to be homesick. No, it’s none of 
these things—it’s just sheer futility. Re- 
duced to cold, stern facts, I’m just incompe- 
tent to run this little West Lane school and 
teach these seventeen blessed youngsters, 
and, most tragic of all, I don’t know why! 
It’s like the paralyzing horror of that awful 
nightmare in which a stealthy burglar comes 
creeping toward your bed, and though you 
try and try to scream you cannot utter a 
sound. Won’t you please wake me up? 

Of course, with all the other bitter disap- 
pointment, it is a cruel blow to my vanity. 
Poor Miss Holden! The scales would fall 
from her eyes could she see the ‘‘most effi- 
cient member’’ of her training class so fruit- 
lessly endeavoring to manage this situation 
scientifically! It is as though you had got- 
ten ready a most beautiful loaf of bread and 
put it into a just-right oven, only to find that 
it fails to bake. Of course, the sensible 
thing is to call in an expert, hence this ap- 
peal to you, O wise and experienced teacher- 
aunt! 


But enough of generalizations. Let’s get 











BY GRACE CLEE SMITH 


down to the ‘‘specific considerations, ’’ as Miss 
Holden used to say. I wish you might come 
and see for yourself, but as that is impossible 
at present, I’1l portray atypical day, that you 
may gain a knowledge of thesymptoms. To 
begin with, though it does mean a grand rush 
in the morning, I always manage to get to 
school at eight-thirty, for I feel it’s impor- 
tant to be there before the first comers, and 
in that half hour I can get the work on the 
board. Thatis, I can if there are not too many 
interruptions. I should think the children 
would like to stay outdoors and play their 
new games these lovely fall mornings, but 
instead, they come rushing in to me with ex- 
plosive outbursts of trifling or sordid local 
happenings, given in startling, verbal head- 
lines and then elaborated in detail. Some- 
times it’s excruciatingly funny, sometimes 
woefully distressing, but at all times, of 
course, it’s entirely wrong. I can’t ailow 
them to gossip about their own and their 
neighbors’ affairs, neither can I waste my 
really valuable time. So, in spite of their 
abashed faces, I bundle them out, only wishing 
that their untimely fluency might hold over to 
the language class, where, when I want a con- 
versation lesson on some really worth-while 
topic, they all shut up like the proverbial 
oyster. 

I ring the bell on the dot of nine, but 
even so it’s a scramble getting through the 
opening exercises in the allotted time, and 
with one vigilant eye on the clock, I can’t 
seem to make quite so much out of the morn- 
ing talk asI had hoped and planned. At 
inne-fifteen we start on the round of recita- 
tions and really, Aunt Lois, if I do say it, 
my program is a gem. If you knew the 
time and effort I ’ve spent in shaping its many 
facts you would more fully appreciate its 
beautiful regularity and its clear-cut edges. 
I never could bear slipshod ways in school, 
as a pupil, and it’s a matter of conscience 
with me to have the arithmetic cleared away, 
all five classes, before recess. Each class 
has exactly fifteen minutes, and although I 
will admit it is sometimes a temptation to 
run over this, when the work is a little harder 





The Margin of Safety 


or the children a little slower than usual, I 
resolutely ‘‘stand pat,’’ knowing the danger 
of an entering wedge. Although in that re- 
gard my mind is quite at ease, I do get pretty 
blue over these arithmetic classes. I know 
my developments are logical and my explana- 
tions clear, yet though I go over the work 
again and again, it seems to elude the chil- 
dren’s grasp in the most mocking and tricky 
fashion. Why? 

Recess has surely undergone quite a change 
in the West Lane school. I prepare for it as 
carefully as for any other period of the day, 
for I feel that a teacher’s interest should ex- 
tend to the recreation of her pupils. How 
glad I am I took that extra course in Organ- 
ized Play at Normal! When I first came, 
these poor children apparently knew but one 
game, — ‘‘Anti-over,’’ I think they called it, 
—and they played it morning, noon, and 
night, every day in the week. It was pitiful. 
But now I teach a new game every Monday 
and Wednesday. We play it on that and the 
following day, and on Friday we review the 
games previously learned. I explain very 
carefully the physical and mental value of 
each new game and later shall give the chil- 
dren a written ‘‘exam’’ to clinch their know]- 
edge of the subject. I’ve felt quite hopeful 
over this part of my work, and hinted as much 
to Mr. Porter, our superintendent, when he 
dropped in yesterday justatrecesstime. He 
wanted some attendance data, so I didn’t go 
out with the childrenasusual. When he left 
a few moments later, I went with him to the 
door with a little thrill of expectant pride, 
for I’d taught an unusually attractive game 
that morning. Can you picture my chagrin 
to find the whole school uproariously engaged 
in that ridiculous ‘‘Anti-over’’? They didn’t 
even have the grace to look ashamed; they 
were having tuo good a time to see us! I 
know my face flamed, but Mr. Porter didn’t 
seem to notice, for he went directly to his 
car, only saying cheerily as he drove out of 
the yard, ‘‘Play is a great balance wheel, 
isn’t it, Miss Benton?’’ His mind seems to 
run to mechanics, for one other time he spoke 
of the ‘‘margin of safety,’’ whatever that 
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may be, saying that educators as well as other 
engineers needed a knowledgeofit. Hewas 
evidently a bit twisted, for when I made 
some polite inquiries about this, tome, mean- 
ingless technical terminology, he laughed in 
an embarrassed sort of way, saying that when 
he knew more regarding its application he ’d 
pass it on to his teachers. I don’t know when 
he ’1l ever be able to pass anything on to me, 
however, and there are myriads of things I’d 
like to ask him about, were there ever any 
opportunity. Of, course, teachers’ meetings 
are out of the question in this district of mag- 
nificent distances, and with my program filled 
to the brim, there ’s never a moment to spare 
in school time. 

But although I can get little tangible help 
from Mr. Porter, I do feel his interest and 
support, and his visits never fuss me, he is 
so quiet and kindly with the children. One 
day he asked me if I had read something of 
Kipling’s—I think it was—about a ship that 
found herself. But I don’t get time to read 
anything beyond the papers and magazines 
which I have to keep in touch with for the 
sake of our Current Events class—but I 
will resume. 

After recess I have the reading classes, 
but as there are not enough quarter-hours to 
go around (like the Ruggleses’ hats) the fifth 
and sixth grades recite on alternate days. 
The primary work in reading is very poor; 
the children seem wholly unable to concen- 
trate,and their attention wanders in spite of 
my varied devices to hold it. The older chil- 
dren do better, but not satisfactorily, though 
I think that if I could give them more time 
they would improve. 

The noon hour comes like a thief in the 
night, and though I may be absolutely cer- 
tain that I’ve religiously kept to my schedule, 
I am always oppressed by dark suspicions of 
some lurking sin of omission. We all make 
short work of our lunches—how I loathe 
mine!—and then I correct the morning 
papers. ~~ 

School resumes again promptly at one 
o’clock, and the afternoon is given up toa 
procession of reading, language, and geog- 
raphy classes, with penmanship and music or 
drawing neatly sandwiched in. Geography 
comes at the end of theday, and although it 
has always been one of my favorite subjects, 
I can’t seem to create any enthusiasm for it, 
and the classes are the flattest you can imag- 
ine. By the time the last is over I am as 
limp as a rag, though after the children go I 
revivesufficiently to finish up the day’s papers 
and tidy the room, which the janitor brushes 
out when he comes to build the fire in the 
morning. The children would like to clean 
the boards, but I’m too tired to have them 
around. I seldom leave before dusk and am 
thankful if I can get a few moments to lie 
down whenI[ reach my room. By an hour 
after supper, however, I feel pretty well 
rested and ready for work again, soI yo to 
the planning for the next day with renewed 
hope and vigor—-at least, I have until lately, 


but now, well—‘‘Hope long deferred maketh — 


the heart sick,’’ and mine, Auntie dear, is in 

desperate and immediate need of ‘‘first aid.’’ 
Your loving though languishing niece, 
Lois the Less. 


P. S. I always supposed country children 
were strong and healthy and brimming over 
with animal spirits, but these youngsters, al- 
though I am positive they have good, normal 
minds, seem of late strangely inert and list- 
less. It can’t be lack of ventilation, for we 
flush out our room every forty-five minutes; 
it can’t be lack of exercise, for I’ve told you 
of our games. What is it? 

L. 


Broadfields, Mass., 
Nov. 28, 1917. 
Dear Aunt Lois: 

Of course you received my card acknowl- 
edging your prompt response to my wail of 
woe, and blessing you for it. I’ve wanted to 
write you before but thought it best to be 
quite sure how your prescriptions were work- 
ing before I reported on the case. Fortu- 
nately I had a Saturday and Sunday to devote 
to your suggestions, for I must confess that 
it has not been easy to change my point of 
view. But I was desperate and ready to try 








CLOSING DAY INVITATIONS 


The pupils of the Center School 
Are sending you this rose, 

To ask you to our program, 
The day that school will close. 





The children of the second room 
Invite you to attend 

Our Closing Celebration, 
June 7th, when school will end. 





This pictured rose we send you, 
With a loving invitation, 

To come and visit us in school, 
At our closing celebration. 





We’re going to give a program 
The day our school will end, 
We think that it might please you 
Because you are our friend, 
And a cordial invitation 
To you and yours we send. 











Carbon or hectographed copies of the outline of the 
rose may be given to pupils to trace and color and to 
use with a selection from these rhymes. The rhymes 


may be changed to suit the needs of different schools. 
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anything you might mention, so I looked up 
the reference in Dr. Cabot’s ‘‘What Men Live 
By,’’ and the more I thought about what you 
said regarding the letter that killeth and the 
spirit that giveth life, the more clearly I could 
see the weak spots in my management. [ 
started remedial measures Monday morning, 
and the past fortnight has witnessed several 
changes within the West Lane School, changes 
which extend to the teacher as well as to the 
pupils. It’ssuch a relief to feel that I’mon 
the right track at last, for I’d certainly lost 
my way in a maze whose intricacies grew 
more baffling each day. Because of this relief 
I can sleep better, and so naturally can see 
things in their true perspective. 

As I say, I’d thought over your suggestions 
very carefully and made several ‘‘tentative’’ 
applications, to quote again from Miss Hol- 
den, among which was a plan for a more ad- 
vantageous wse of the superintendent. Of 
course, I’ve always realized that his know]l- 
edge and experience furnished a valuable 
asset, but it has seemed like treasure in 
Heaven, far off and inaccessible in the rush 
of my crowded days. Well, Monday I took 
Self-Direction for the theme of my morning 
talk. I didn’t use those words, but I tried 
to show the children the desirability of their 
assuming some responsibility for the running 
of our school, and I also suggested how they 
could use their good judgment when emer- 
gencies arose. We talked about the value of 
our school, what it was supposed to do for 
them and the community, and how we could 
all strengthen it by standing together, loyally 
and steadfastly. Then Ispokeof Mr. Porter, 
explaining how much he could help me help 
them and they agreed to take care of them- 
selves during his next visit that I might be 
free to consult him uninterruptedly. Wecon- 
sidered what they might do profitably at such 
a time, how they could go on by themselves 
in certain lines of work, and, if you ’]] believe 
it, that very afternoon he came! The chil- 
dren were charmed when he walked in and 
with comieal, little, reassuring nods to me, 
they went to work without a word of direc- 
tion. I really was surprised at the readiness 
and the friendliness they showed, and Mr. 
Porter seemed a little astonished too. But I 
fancy he was more so when I asked him if he 
would help me out on some matters which 
puzzled me. I had them all noted down, — 
little things, but bothersome,—so no time 
was wasted, and when they were cleared 
away, I followed your advice and asked what 


he had meant the other day by his reference 


to the margin of safety. Heshota keen look 
at me and then glanced questioningly at the 
children. They were still busy, so he ex- 
plained br:efly but clearly that an engine was 
rarely run up to its full speed limit, the en- 
gineer being supposed to preserve a certain 
precautionary leeway, called the margin of 
safety. In applying it to our work he said 
that if it were imprudent to run a machine 
to its utmost capacity, it surely was hazardous 
to push a person to that extent, and that he 
felt the weak spot in much cf the scientific 
management of industry was that no such al- 
lowance was made, or need for it recognized. 
He feels and deplores the tendency now man- 
ifest in some schools to consider the children 
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as machines, with certain standardized rates 
of output, —output of recitations, papers, and 
manual work, —rather than living organisms 
whose healthy, normal growth is the chief 
thing, and whose development depends some- 
what upon the assimilation of an educative 


input. He believes the schools should train 
the children to think for themselves as well 
as to reproduce the thought of others, and 
feels that to this end we should not seek to 
force expression. As he talked it came to 
me, like a flash, that I had been making a 
factory out of my school and a fetish out of 
my program. I recalled what you had said 
in your letter, and the light which dawned 
as I read it brightened like the sun at midday. 
I came back from my momentary vision to 
hear Mr. Porter saying that he had felt I was 
running pretty close to the danger line, but 
he had been confident that I would discover 
it for myself and make the necessary adjust- 


ments. Then he added that he had noticed 
the lessened tension that day, the moment he 
had entered the room, and asked for the ex- 
planation. I told him that my eyes had been 
opened over the weekend. ‘‘All right, then 
I’ll go on,’’ he said, ‘‘and, by the way, Miss 
Benton, better read Kipling’s ship tale when 
you have time.’’ I must. hunt it up. 

That night and the next I let the papers 
go and devoted the time to rearrangement 
and reconstruction. It was with a pang, 
though I recognized the need, that I wrought 
sweeping changes in that  letter-perfect 
schedule, but I slashed into it heroica!lv 
with what results I will tell you later. 

The greatest shock, though, was here at 
the house, when I announced that night that 
thereafter I should breakfast with the family 
at half-past six! The faces were eloquent 
with wonder and unbelief, but I’ve been 
there every morning and it’s glorious to have 
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plenty of time to start the day with. By 
reaching school at eight Iam at leisure to 
welcome the children when they come. I’ve 
set them to watching various things on the 
way,—lichens, trees, birds, and animals—and 
later shall have them hunt up interesting 
facts in local history—past, not contemporary. 
This puts conversation on a safe and sane 
basis, and also furnishes a fund of subject 
matter for language work; I can see unend- 
ing vistas of possibilities ahead. 

I now ring the bell at five minutes of nine 
and of one, so that we are all ready for work 
onthe hour. It’s a very small scrap of time 
to gain, to besure, but it makes a remarkable 
difference, especially in the morning exer- 
cises, where I no longer feel so hurried and 
flurried. 

Following your suggestion about using the 
precious morning hours for the most impor- 

(Continued on page 67) 


Young America in a Flag Day Procession 


IT WAS Flag Day, and 
with thought bent upon 
the added meaning that 
the day this year must 
have for Young America, 
I foregathered with a 
crowd of expectant parents 
upon the school play- 
ground. Soon came the 
tramp of many feet, and 
down the long city block, 
completing the circuit of 
the square, appeared a 
The Boy Scouts led the 





BY A SCHOOL VISITOR 


armlets and caps. Another effective group 
wore cocked hats made of plain wall paper 
with fringed cockades. Part of them were 
dark blue and part brightred. One econom- 
ical teacher had had her pupils make their 
cocked hats of newspaper, adding strips of 
red and a band of blue. 

As the detachments marched up by grades, 
they were marshaled into suitable positions 
by the Boy Scouts, and when finally as- 
sembled, a bugle call riveted all eyes ona 
second story window. There, out upon the 
ledge, at a startling elevation, stood the 
standard bearer, and as he waved his flag, 

the multitude of clear young 








A Group of Happy Marchers 


procession, the flag bearer com- 
pletely lost to view under the 
folds of the huge American flag 
he so proudly bore. Then came 
the detachments of children, hun- 
dred after hundred, each grade 
with some distinguishing mark, 
and all carrying aloft American 
flags. There was a group wear- 
ing sailor caps, another with 
Uncle Sam tall hats, and another 
wearing shields tied across their 
foreheads. Oneof the most at- 
tractive groups represented doc- 
tors and nurses wearing Red Cross 





voices broke into ‘‘America. ’’ 
At the ccnelus’on of the 
anthem all gave the salute 
to the flag. Inthe meantime 
a@ moving picture machine 
was taking pictures of the 
spirited scene. 

It was borne in upon me 
what an inspiration there is 
in numbers, and how much 
deeper the impression this 
combined celebration made 
than would have been the 
case had the same amount of 
effort at celebrating on the 
part of individual rooms been 


confined within their own four walls.» 
After the children marched into their re- 
spective rooms, they were disbanded and al- 
lowed to take their headgear with them. 
All the caps had been made in drawing pe- 

















Red Cross Nurses and Doctors 


riods and were the work of the 








Every Child Carried an American Flag 


children themselves. 


NOTE: The procession described in the 
preceding article took place in a city, but 
it is suited to a village as well. The 
gathering and marching in a procession 
of all the school children on Flag Day of 
this year, with exercises similar to those 
in which these children took part, will be 
a patriotic lesson for them and the com- 
munity which will be well worth the 
efforts of teachers to encourage. 

Drawings and diagrams showing how 
to construct two of the caps worn in the 
Flag Day procession may be found on 
page 46. 
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Socialized Seat Work 


BY ALICE HANTHORN, Observation and Special Methods Teacher, Nebraska State Normal School, Peru, Nebraska 





4HE children sat in eager at- 
“| tention as the fairy story 
‘‘How Wry-Face Played a 
wea Trick on One-Eye, the Po- 
$] tato Wife,’’ was completed. 
Immediately a dozen voices 
were heard commenting and exclaiming over 
the punishment which befell Wry-Face. As 


ence. ‘‘Did they talk away across the room ?’’ 
questioned the teacher. ‘‘No, they talked 
to the ladies sitting near them.’’ ‘‘If they 
wanted to talk across the room they went 
over and sat down there,’’ said Otto. 
‘‘Then,’’ said the teacher, ‘‘we will try 
to see if we can do as the grown people do. 
Now, each one think of the part of the story 
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airs. 


Plasticine Representations of the “Bremen Musicians” and “Rcbinson Crusoe” 


the hubbub subsided, the teacher asked, 
‘‘What shall we do with our story ?’’ 

‘‘Let’s play it,’’ suggested one. ‘‘Draw 
pictures about it,’’ said another. One little 
girl rose from her seat and begged, ‘‘Oh, 
please, let’s use our clay and make something 
in the story.’’ This suggestion met with ap- 
proval from the greatest number of children. 

The ‘‘clay’’ referred to was in reality 
plasticine. As the material was spread out 
on the desks ready for use, the teacher said, 
‘“‘Now, children, how many of you have ever 
gone to a meeting with your mamma where 
each lady was working on something ?’’ Most 
of the children had attended sewing circles, 
Red Cross meetings, or aid societies. ‘‘Tell 
us how the ladies acted, Florence.’’ ‘‘They 
just sat and worked and talked,’’ said Flor- 


HAD always believed the 
public school system to be 
nearly perfect. While I was 
teaching I always emphasized 
mass teaching and when a 

weak one failed to get the 
work, I felt that the child and not the sys- 
tem was to blame. 

But when my own children began to enter 
school, and the eldest one failed to fit into 
the system, I waked up. [heard her lessons 
every day at home while she was in the first 
grade, except the first six weeks. She was 
nearly seven years old when she entered 
school, soI didn’t want her to fail in her 
first year’s work. I began to study teaching 
as I had never studied it before. After read- 





he wishes to illustrate. You may visit quietly 
with the children near you. If any one gets 
noisy he will have to leave our circle.’’ 

The movable desks were placed in a social 
group and the work began. The children 
worked busily and happily. Often they 
laughed at the suggestions and remarks of 
their neighbors. One child chose to make 
the potato cart with the donkey; another 
the apple pie containing the potato; several 
made Wry-Face lying in bed with a potato 
under his back. One boy molded an enor- 
mous plant with Wry-Face chopping vigor- 
ously away. 

Only once did one group become too noisy. 
‘I’m sorry,’’ said the teacher, ‘‘but this 
group will have to separate and not talk at 
all for a while. You may listen to the rest 
until you can learn to visit quietly.’’ After 
a few minutes these were granted the priv- 
ilege of joining the rest. 

As the work was nearing completion, Una 
said, ‘‘Oh, I wish I could show mine to 
everybody.’’ ‘‘So dolI,’’ joined in several 
others. 

‘‘Then finish your work quickly and ar- 


(Continued on page 69 





“The Three Billy Goats Gruff” in Plasticine 


_ A Mother’s Experience in Individual Instruction 


BY MRS. JANEY A. MOORE 


ing Dr. Montessori’s book, Mrs. Canfield’s 
‘‘Montessori Mother,’’ Mrs. Stoner’s ‘‘Nat- 
ural Education’’ and her ‘‘Manual of Nat- 
ural Education, ’’ and everything else I could 
find on teaching, I decided to try individual 
instruction with my other children. 

I began with them when they were five 
years old and we had lessons only a short 
time in the morning and a short time in the 
afternoon. We talked when we wanted to 
and moved until we were comfortable. I 
took another little girl who was seven and 
could not read. I taught the children for 
fourteen months, with three vacations of two 
weeks each during the time. They then en- 
tered the public school in the fourth grade, 
and were among the best ones in their grade. 


We moved, and J again took up the individual 
instruction with some other children. A boy 
who had not learned to read in the first grade, 
after six months of my instruction is doing 
second grade work. A little girl, who could 
read some when I took her, entered the third 
grade at seven years of age and is one of the 
leaders in her class. The children were free 
all the time. They moved as they desired 
and talked aloud. There was no confusion, 
for if they talked they talked about their 
work, and without my suggestion they spoke 
in low tones. 

Most of my work has been with beginners, 
although I had a sixth grade pupil who did 
better work than in public school. I have 

(Continued on page 69) 
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POSTER SUPPLEMENT.—Because of the frequent requests from teachers for our different Poster and Mether 

pages, we have arranged to furnish a collection of these in convenient Supplement form. The Supplement 
contains the following double page patterns: The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby's Puppies, John and His 
Pigs, Dorothy’s Bunnies, Polly and the Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving 
Work. Also the following Mother Goose patterns: Contrary Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffet, The 
Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put the Kettle On, Jack Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Little Bo-Peep, 
Little Polly Flinders, Wee Willie Winkie, Daffy-Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s Dog, Higgledy Piggledy, Old Mother 
Goose, To Market, to Market, Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater, Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks. It also contains a 
Poster, reproduced in full size and in colors, showing how to mount and color the patterns. Bound in heavy paper 

covers, postpaid, 50 cents, 


























Duplicates of this double page 
poster mailed to any address, post- 
paid, at 40 cents a dozen. No 
orders for less than one dozen, but 
if desired orders may be made up 
of an assortment of these posters 
and the Mother Goose Outlines, as 
shown on page 35, at the prices 
quoted for each. Both of these 
features appear in our pages every 
month, 
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AT THE SEASHORE 


white with red flowers and green leaves. The band and handle of the bucket are 
red. The dog is white spotted with black, and he wears a tan collar with a white 
name plate. The boat has a red hull and masts. Keep the colors bright and out- 
line heavily. Mount as shown in the illustration, using a blue oatmeal wall paper 
86 by 14% inches. The sand is represented by brown wall paper 36 by 3 inches, 
with the mound and edge torn to shape. 


DIRECTIONS: Carbon or hectographed copies of these outlines may be given 
children to trace, color, cut, and mount. The black-haired boy wears a white suit 
with a red belt and white shoes. He wears no steckings. The girl wears a tan 
hat with red trimmings, a white dress, and white socks with red dashes. Her 
shoes are black with white soles and white “high lights.’’ The yellow-haired baby 
is in white with blue socks and white shoes. Her spade is red, and the bucket is 
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Caring for the Garden in the Summertime 


BY GARLAND A. BRICKER, Professor of Agricultural Teaching, Syracuse University 


JOO OFTEN teachers teach the 
“} fundamental facts of agricul- 
ture as mere theoretical in- 
struction, whereas agriculture 
&1 is essentially an applied 
science. Thorough classroom 
instruction is necessary, but its application 
to actual production must be clearly and defi- 
nitely pointed out, and the children should, 
at the earliest convenient opportunity, be re- 
quired to make the application of what they 
have learned. 

Pupils cannot be expected to take good 
care of their gardens during the long sum- 
mer vacation unless they know exactly what 
to do and how todo it. It will, of course, 
be impossible for me to tell here everything 
that should be taught in this connection. I 
shall present but two fundamental consider- 


EON Sige, 





there. Before the soil can be in proper con- 
dition to produce the best cultivated plants, 
the free water must be led off by means of 
an open or a closed ditch; preferably the 
latter. This we call drainage. 

Hygroscopic moisture is invisible. Air- 
dried dust contains hygroscopic moisture. 
The seemingly dry clothes of the children 
contain it. Neither plants nor animals can 
make use of this form of moisture. 

Hang a towel so that one end dips into 
free water. ‘The water will ‘‘crawl’’ up the 
towel and cause it to be moist. This moist- 
ure of the towel is capillary water. Pour 
some free water on a handful of dry soil. 
The soil absorbs the free water and trans- 
forms it into capillary water. This is the 
form in which cultivated plants can use it. 

If the towel and the moistened soil are left 








Making a Mulch Just as the Crops are Coming through the Soil 


ations, and from the presentation teachers 


may see how to teach them. Other facts, - 


not here presented, may be collected and 
taught by the teacher if she has the time 
and opportunity. The two fundamental facts 
to be here taught are: 

1. The conservation of soil water. 

2. The destruction and control of insects 
and diseases. 


CONSERVING THE SOIL MOISTURE 


Pupils should be instructed with reference 
to the relation of water to plants. Water is 
found in three states, free, or flowing water; 
capillary, or film moisture, and hygroscopic, 
or invisible moisture. 

When water flows—as in brooks, from the 
pump, or the hydrant—we call it free water, 
This is the form in which human beings and 
other animals may useit. Cultivated plants, 
however, cannot make use of free water. 
Free water forces the air out of the soil and 
so smothers, or drowns, the plants growing 


exposed to the air, they will dry out so that 
no moisture, except hygroscopic, will be 
left. If, however, the moistened towel and 
soil are placed in a tight box, or if they are 
covered over with leaves, straw, paper, excel- 
sior, or loose dry soil or dust, they will dry 
out very slowly. The coverings, like the 
box, keep the air from coming into free con- 
tact with the capillary moisture, and there- 
fore it cannot evaporate readily. When 
moist earth is covered with a loose, dry layer 
of fine soil, dust, sand, leaves, straw, or 
other substance to prevent the capillary 
moisture from escaping from it, we call that 
mulching. 

One of the great problems of agriculture 
is to conserve the moisture of the soil, and 
this is accomplished by mulching. A dirt 
mulch is the most convenient, and it is 
made by plowing, harrowing, hoeing, and 
raking. The chief reason for cultivating 
the soil is to make a mulch so that the 
escape of water from the surface may be 


retarded, and moisture thus conserved. 
During the winter and wet seasons of the 
year, tons and tons of water fall and sink 
into the soil. As soon as spring comes, the 
ground is plowed and fined, so that a good 
bed of soil is made to receive the seeds. We 
call this a seed bed. Capillary moisture 
travels upward very slowly from the under- 
ground or sub-soil toward the surface. In 
preparing a seed bed, the top soil should be 
well pulverized to make a dust or dirt mulch. 
The soil moisture is thus trapped and held 
in the seed bed for the use of the plants. 
Every hard rain packs the top layer of the 
seed bed and thus destroys the mulch. This 
packed condition of the top soil favors the 
rise of the soil water to the surface and has- 
tens its evaporation. This must be pre- 
vented. So, after each rain, as soon as the 
soil is dry enough, the top soil should be 
thoroughly cultivated and re-pulverized, thus 
renewing the mulch, or ‘‘blanket,’’ that will 


tend to prevent the evaporation and loss of 


the moisture of the soil. 

Sprinkling the garden packs the surface 
of the soil, the same as a rain, and thus de- 
stroys the mulch, without giving the usual 
benefit of soaking the soil with water. For 
this reason the usual practice of sprinkling 
the garden does more harm than good. If 
the garden needs water, give it a thorough 
soaking, by turning on the hose and allow- 
ing the water to run for several hours, till 
the soil is wet down three inches or more. 
Then, as soon as the soil will permit, renew 
the mulch over the whole garden. 

To determine whether soil is dry enough 
to work, take a handful of the soil and 
squeeze it tightly, then release. If the soil 
so compressed tends to fall apart, it is ready 
to cultivate; if it tends to be pasty and stick 
together, it is too wet to be cultivated, and 
should not be touched. If soil is worked 
when too wet it will ‘‘puddle’’ and tend to 
form into hard clods as it dries. 

Weeds also take water from the soil. A 
large weed may take nearly a barrel of water 
from the soil in the course of a summer. 
When weeds are thus allowed to ‘‘pump’’ 
the water out of the soil, the growing crops 
are robbed of just that amount, besides los- 
ing the soil fertility which the weed uses 
for itself. 

A garden or a field that is well cultivated 
for a mulch will not be troubled greatly by 
weeds. The making of the mulch with a 
proper farm implement or garden tool will 
incidentally destroy nearly all the weeds. 
The few that may escape, because of being 
close to or between the plants, may be care- 
fully pulled out by hand. 

To conserve the soil moisture, therefore, 
teach the children how to make a mulch, 
when to make it, and why to make it. Em- 
phasize the necessity of keeping the mulch 
—the garden seed-bed cover—in good con- 
dition at all times. It will, of course, re- 
quire great industry to do this, but it is one 
of the main items of the farmer’s business. 
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CONTROLLING AND DESTROYING 
ENEMIES 


There are two classes of plant enemies: 
insect pests and plant diseases. Both classes 
may be controlled and often destroyed by 
applying certain chemical substances to the 
plants by means of sprays. It is important 
for young farmers to know the elements of 
spraying, for it is folly to work and spend 





Good Type of Combined Planter, Mulcher, Cultivator, 
and Weeder 


to prepare a seed bed, to purchase seeds and 
plant them, and, finally, to cultivate them, 
only to have insects eat them or disease de- 
stroy them. There are too many hungry 
people in the world to permit that. 

Insect Enemies. The insect enemies of our 
cultivated plants may be roughly, though 
effectively, divided into two classes: the 
biters and the suckers. The first class bite 
off, chew, and swallow the whole leaf or 
tender stem substance of a plant. The sec- 
ond class pierce the outer layer of the leaf 
or stem of the plant and suck the sap from 
underneath. The potato bug is a biter, and 
the plant louse (Aphis) is a sucker. It is 
easy to tell one from the other by merely ob- 
serving whether the insect eats away parts 
of the plant. If it does, the insect is a biter, 
otherwise, it is probably a.sucker. 

Biting insects may be killed by means of 
poisons. The poisonous substance is placed 
upon the tender leaves and stems of the 
plant, and when Mr. Insect partakes of the 
plant for food, and swallows it, he swallows 
the poison too and dies. 

The most effective way to spread the poison 
on plants is to spray them with a poisonous 
liquid. The best poisons for the purpose are 
arsenate of lead, arsenate of calcium and lead, 
and Paris green. For making an effective 
spray for potato bugs proceed as follows: 
To four ounces of arsenate of lead add merely 
enough water to make a thin paste. Add 
this to five gallons of water. Keep the mix- 
ture well stirred while using. After using 
the spray, the hands should be carefully 
washed. Do not get the lead or spray into 
the mouth, nor set a bucket containing spray 
where animals may drink it. Arsenate of 
lead is deadly poison. 

Sucking insects may not be killed by 
means of the poisonous sprays, because, by 
means of their proboscides, they penetrate 
the outer tissues of the plant (and any layer 
of poison that may be spread thereon) and 
suck the sap of the plant from beneath, thus 
escaping the poison. Sucking insects must 


be killed by acontact spray. This is accom- 
plished by causing a film of oil to spread 


over the exterior of their bodies, which 
covers their breathing pores and enters their 
bodies, causing death. 

Nicotine poison will also kill these suck- 
ing insects and this is probably the best 
remedy for novices to use. Nicotine is the ac- 
tive principle of tobacco, and the insecticide, 
for garden purposes, may easily be home- 
made. Make a tobacco tea by boiling a half- 
pound of cheap or refuse tobacco in 
some water. Strain through cheesecloth 
and add enough water to make one 
gallon. Apply this solution with a 
sprayer to the plants that are infested 
with sucking plant lice. Black leaf, a 
tobacco extract, may be purchased at 
drug stores, and used for spraying pur- 
poses against sucking insects, provided 
it is greatly diluted. Tobacco powder 
will prove effective in ridding cucumber 
and melon vines of the striped beetles 
that so often infest them. To drive 
away the woolly aphis and other insects 
that bother the roots of plants, apply a 
heavy sprinkling of tobacco dust to the soil 
about the infested roots. 

Kerosene emulsion, for a sucking insect 
spray, is made as follows: Shave four ounces 
of hard soap into a half-gallon of boiling 
soft water and stir till the soap is dissolved. 
This water may preferably be tobacco tea 
made of soft water and tobacco as described 
above. Into this stir one gallon of warm 
kerosene. Place all together in a large tin 
can, or other suitable container, fasten on 
the top, suspend by means of a rope, and 
churn the contents by swinging back and 
forth with a jerky motion for five minutes. 
The mixture will thus become emulsified. 
Dilute ten times before using. Keep the 
kerosene away from fire, warming it in the 
sun and mixing with the hot water away 
from the stove. 

Plant Diseases. The one standard remedy 
for amenable plant diseases is Bordeaux Mix- 
ture. This is the way to make it: 

1, Dissolve one pound of copper sulphate 
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Conserving the Soil Moisture in Growing Crops 
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in five gallons of hot water. If cold water 
is used, suspend the copper sulphate in a 
piece of cheesecloth near the surface of the 
water over night. Use non-metallic vessels. 

2. Make a paste by adding some water to 
one pound of fresh unslaked lump lime. 
Then mix this with five gallons of water, 
making a lime milk. 

3. Pour these two solutions (1 and 2) to- 
gether through a strainer into a wooden ves- 
sel, as a tub or a small barrel. The result is 
Bordeaux Mixture. 

Before using it is necessary to test the so- 
lution to make sure that there is enough lime 
present to counteract the corroding effect of 
the copper sulphate, otherwise the plants 
may suffer serious damage. The final solu- 
tion is tested by placing in it a few drops of 
a very weak solution of ferro-cyanide of pot- 
ash. If the drops of cyanide solution turn 
reddish brown, there is not enough lime, and 
more of the lime milk should be made and 
added till no reaction is noticeable on the 
cyanide. A bright knife blade may likewise 
be used foratest. Place a bright steel knife 
blade in the solution for five minutes; if it 
is bright when taken out, the solution is right ; 
if it is blackened, more lime milk should be 
added. The Bordeaux Mixture is now ready. 

Bordeaux will not kill insects. To make 
the spray both an insecticide for biting in- 
sects as well as a fungicide, add to the Bor- 
deaux Mixture a half pound of arsenate of 
lead, first made into a paste. This combined 
spray is especially recommended for spraying 
potatoes for blight and bugs. Smaller or 
larger quantities of sprays may be made by 
merely increasing or decreasing, in the same 
proportion, the quantity of materials used. 
Teachers should write to their State Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations and secure the 
bulletin on Sprays and Spraying. 

In agriculture teachers should make their 
instruction as practical as possible. Pupils 
should see things made, help to make them, or, 
better still, make them themselves; at first, 
however, under the teacher’s supervision. 
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The Correct Use of Shall and Will 


BY EMMA M. BOLENIUS, Author of ‘The Teaching of Oral English,’’ ‘‘Teaching ‘Literature in the Grammar Grades and High School,’’ 


et 


pd] T is a great mistake to let a 
child memorize glibly: 

I shall or will go 

You shall or will go 

He shall or will go 

The shall and will are not 
interchangeable auxiliaries in the future 
tense, but serve twodistinct purposes. These 
sheuld be kept clearly in mind, especially in 
the younger grades, so that the habit of 
using the correct auxiliary in certain common 
expressions is formed. 

A long time ago shall and will were no- 
tional verbs in a sense, that is, they had dis- 
tinct ideas attached to them. For instance, 
shall meant ‘‘to owe, or to be obliged’’ and 
will meant ‘‘to wish.’’ To-day there isa 
slight trace of these old meanings left when 
will refers to the will of the subject, and 
shall to obligation or command, but often 
these words are used merely as auxiliaries. 

I. The first great distinction between shall 
and will is this: if you are merely speaking 
of future time, use shall with the first per- 
son and will with the second and third per- 
sons, but if you are giving a promise, vow, 
threat, or some exercise of will on the part of 
the speaker, use just the opposite—will with 
Tand we, and shall with you, he, she,it, or they. 

Compare, therefore, the following: 
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Simple futurity (some- Promise, vow, threat, will 


thing going to happen 


in future) 
1 shall go I will go 
you will go you shall go 
he, she, it will go he shall go 
we shall go we will go 
you will go you shall go 
they will go they shall go 


With things over which you have no con- 
trol the tense of simple futurity must be 
used. ‘‘To-morrow will be my birthday’’ 
means that in the course of time your birth- 
day will be to-morrow. It just happens that 
way. To say ‘“To-morrow shall be my birth- 
day’’ means that you are. appointing, as it 
were, that day for your birthday—you are 
making it your birthday—a ridiculous thing. 

Exercise I. In the following sentences sup- 
ply the correct auxiliaries and tell which 
denote simple futurity and which volition, 
promise, threat, etc. : 


1. I —— lift up mine eyes unto the hills whence 
cometh my strength. 

2. He —— be brought to trial—I command it. 

8 It —— rain to-day. 

4. I —— be glad to hear you sing. 

5. You —— find this an entertaining story. 

6. You —— say nothing against him in my presence. 

7. Thou —— serve the Lord thy God with all thy 
might. 

8. Whosoever —— lose his life for my sake —— 
find it. 

9. I am afraid I —— be very tired to-night. 

10. I —— give ten dollars to this worthy cause. 

11, I —— help you; I give you my word. 

12. We —— be glad to see you to-night. 

13. Ask and it —— be given you; seek and ye —— 
find. 

14. I —— probably fail in my final examination. 

15. They —— arrive by the first boat in the morning. 

16. Dorothy —— have a party, and I —— make 


candy and cakes. That’s settled. I promise to help. 


and ‘‘Everyday English Composition’’ 
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17. Blessed are the peacemakers, for they —— be 
called the thildren of God. 
18. I think I —— find this music easy. 


19. We —— have snow before night. 

20. I —— not soon forget my first visit to the city. 
21. You —— not leave this spot without permission. 
22. Thou —— have no other gods before me. 

23. Help me or I —— perish! 

24. I —— be twelve years old next week. 

25. He —— never forget your generosity. 


II.’ The next troublesome distinction in 
the use of shall and will lies with questions. 
Here there is a rigid rule. If the subject is 
I or we use shall, and with the other persons 
use the form expected in the answer. ‘‘Will 
I close the window?’’ should be ‘‘Shall I 
close the window ?”’ 

Exercise 2. Explain why the following 
auxiliaries are correct. Give the reason: 

1. When shall we three meet again? 

2. Will you dine with me to-day? I will. 

3. Will you be ready at nine? 

4. Shall Alfred go to the store? 

5. Will your mother be there, too? 

6. Shall the signal be given? 

7. Will you pitch at the game this afternoon? I 
will 
8. 


Shall I leave the room? 
9. Will you lend me a dime? 
10. Will you have some candy? 

Even better than detached sentences for 
testing the use of shall and will are whole 
selections in which these auxiliaries are found 
in various uses. In Wordsworth’s poem, 
‘‘Three Years She Grew,’’ for instance, you 
will find a good opportunity to test these 
auxiliaries. Copy the poem upon the black- 
board, and leave blanks where the auxiliar- 


ies occur: ; 
Three years she grew in sun and shower, 
Then Nature said, ‘‘A lovelier flower 
On earth was never sown; 
This Child I to myself —— take; 
She —— be mine, and { —— make 
A Lady of my own. 


IL. 
**“Myself —— to my darling be 
Both law and impulse: and with me 
The Girl, in rock and plain, 
In earth and heaven, in glade, and bower, 
—— feel an overseeing power 
To kindle or restrain. 


III 
**She —— be sportive as the fawn 
That wild with glee across the lawn 
Or up the mountain springs; 
And hers —— be the breathing balm, 
And hers the silence and the calm 
Of mute insensate things. 
IV 
**The floating clouds their state —— lend 
To her; for her the willow bend; 
Nor —— she fail to see 
Even in the motions of the Storm 
Grace that —— mould the Maiden’s form 
By silent sympathy. 
V 
**The stars of midnight —— be dear 
To her; and she —— lean her ear 
In many a secret place 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 
—— pass into her face. 
VI 
**And vital feelings of delight 
'_— rear her form to stately height, 
Her virgin bosom swell; 
Such thoughts to Lucy I —— give 
While she and I together live 
Here in this happy dell.’’ 
VII 
Thus Nature spake—the work was done— 
How soon my Lucy’s race was run! 
She died, and left to me © 
This heath, this calm, and quiet scene; 
The memory of what has been, 
And never more —— be. 


The auxiliaries to be filled in are as fol- 
lows, given in order. For the sake of teach- 
ers who are not able to get a copy of Words- 
worth to verify the context these are here 
given: 

Stanza I: will, shall, will. 

Stanza II: will, shall. 

Stanza III: shall, shall. 

Stanza IV: shall, shall, shall. 

Stanza V: shall, shall, shall. 

Stanza VI: shall, will. 

Stanza VII: will. 

In class discuss the ideas conveyed in the 
sentences where the blanks occur. Where is 
intention shown? On the other hand, where 
does the auxiliary denote simple futurity? 
Where do you find the auxiliary designating 
the imposition of another’s will? Where is 
promise shown? Appoint a committee to 
find the poem and verify the auxiliaries. 


III. Should and would, in general, follow 
the distinctions noted for shall and will. 
Notice the following which include some ex- 
tra uses: 


Would 
Determination: ‘‘Mary would do her lesson.’ 
Inclination: ‘‘] would sing if I could.’’ 
Habitual action: She would play by the hour.”” . 
Willingness: ‘‘We would lend you a dollar if we 
had it.’’ 
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’ Unfulfilled wish: “ Would that I had his opportuni- 
ties.”’ 

Past tense of will: ‘‘Suppose it would rain.’’ ‘‘I 
said that it would do.’’ 

: Should 

Obligation, propriety, fitness, expediency: ‘‘ You 
should take care of yourself better.’’ 

Simple intention: ‘‘I should walk home if it were 
not so far.”’ 

Imaginary condition: ‘‘If it were raining, I should 
go."” 

Past tense of shall: ‘‘I should think so.’’ 


that I should go. 


“I said 


One of the most common faults in the use 
of should and would is to confuse them in 
the opening sentence of a letter. To say ‘‘I 
would like’’ at the beginning of a letter is 
equivalent to ‘‘I make up my mind to like’’ 
or ‘‘It is my intention to like,’’ whereas the 
fact of the matter is that the writer is not 
making up her mind for anything. She uses 
the past tense because it is toned down a 
bit. ‘‘I should like you to mail me your lat- 
est catalogue’’ is the correct form. . Use 
should with like because the verb like implies 
that the mind is made up. Another objec- 
tionable form often seen in letters is ‘‘In 
reply to your letter I would say—’’ Use an- 


other auxiliary here; as, ‘‘In reply to your 
letter I may say that—’’ or ‘‘In reply to 
your letter I wish to say that.’’ 


Exercise 3. In the following sentences 
supply should or would and give the reason 
for your choice in each case: 

1. You —— not do that. 

2. We-—— never approve that plan. 

8. We—— answer all letters with promptness. 

4. —— that this were true! 

5. She —— often fall asleep during the sermon. 

6. Whatsoever things ye —— that God —— do unto 
you, do ye even so unto them. 

7. -— God [I had died for thee, O Absalom, my 
son, my son! 

8 You —— pay your debts at once. 

9. I —— like to go with you. 

10. He —— read every chance he got. 

11. —— that he were here! 

12. John —— come to school in spite of the storm. 


An excellent exercise may be devised by 
collecting sentences used in grammars and 
composition books to illustrate the various 
uses of shall and will, and should and would, 
and then giving the reason for the use of 
the auxiliary. The following sentences are 
suggestive : 


1. I shall never go to that place again. 
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I will never go to that house again. 
If I buy this book, I shall not keep it. 
I will give it to you. 
You will read it with interest. 
You shall read this book before summer. 
Will you come to see me before six o’clock? 
Shall you see Washington on your way east? 
No, I think I shall not. 
10. Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbor. ( 
11. I promise that I will do what you wish. 
12. He will study his lesson before going to schvol. 
18. He shall study his lesson at once. 
14. They shall be hanged at sunrise. 
15. I shall be glad to go if you will go, tov. 
16. If you don’t understand the problem, I will help 
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17. We shall meet but we shall miss him. 

18. There will be one vacant chair. 

19. There shall be one vacant chair. 

20. Shall I open the box for you? 

21. I should like to see you. 

22. Samuel Johnson would touch all the pickets in 
he fences as he walked down the street. 

23. My sister says that Alice will be glad to go. 

24. My mother says that the baby shall not be left 
behind. 

25. I know that we shall not be able to go. 


Change the auxiliaries in the preceding 
sentences and see what difference it will 
make in the meaning. 


Two Old English Country Dances 


BY HARRIET S.~ 





SHE term ‘‘country dance’’ is 
fa corruption of the French 
‘‘econtre danse.’’ In the true 
country dance the gentlemen 
are ranged in one line and 
the ladies in another, and the 
dance includes as many couples as there is 
space for them. Constantly changing places, 
the couples unite and separate, dance for- 
ward, back, and around. While the move- 
ments are vigorous and should be performed 





Figure I 


with energy, the steps should be smooth and 
the performance graceful. Music may be 2-4 
or 6-8 time. Country dances are still used 
in parts of England. The dress for these 
dances is always the plain, everyday, work- 
ing dress of the farm hand and milkmaid. 
Short, neat fitting dresses of serviceable cot- 
ton material, and acap, or bonnet, and apron 


constitute the women’s dress, while the men 
wear long or short trousers, a wide-brimmed 
hat, and an over-blouse, or smock, of cotton 
cloth. 

In arranging dances for school work, a 
very little variation in costume will serve to 
suggest the peasant dress, as in these illus- 
trations, where plain white dresses were used 
and cap and apron added. The smocks.were 
borrowed and the wide-brimmed hats cost 
ten cents each. If more elaborate costumes 
are required, very pretty dresses can be made 
from solid colored cambric or checked ging- 
ham. Make the dress very full in the skirt, 
short in length, and with short sleeves; bon- 
nets may match or contrast dresses. The 
boys’ costumes should be like those of the il- 
lustrations unless long trousers are preferred. 


Under the Greenwood Tree 
G Pas! 
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WARDELL , Bayard School, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE 


Arrange dancers in groups of eight. See 
Figure I for the first position for this dance. 
The boys’ line should be placed at the right 
of the girls’ line. 

Movement One: Partners join hands, boys’ 
left and girls’ right, and dance four steps 
forward (two measures), that is, making two 
steps to one measure. Dance four steps back 
to place (two measures). Repeat movement, 
facing each other quickly on last beat (four 
measures). 

The step for this movement is a quick, light 
skip executed as smoothly us possible. Hold 
joined hands high. Partners should look at 
each other. 





Figure II 





] 


Repeat Movement One. (Eight measures 
of the music have been used.) 

Place hands at sides. 

Movement Two: Lines face each other. 
All couples change places, everybody pass- 





Figure III 


ing to the right. Each boy passes to his 
partner’s place and his partner takes his. 
Simply walk to place with brisk, swinging 
step in perfect time. (Two measures.) Re- 
turn to places, passing to the right again. 
(Two measures. ) 

Repeat Movement Two, changing places 
by passing to the left this time. (Two meas- 
ures.) Return to places, passing to left. 
(Two measures. ) 


NOTE: When partners meet in changing places the 
position should be half back-to-back. 
Place hands on hips on last count of the preceding 


movement. 
Repeat first eight bars of music to Fine for Move- 


ment Three. 

Movement Three: Facing each other, both 
lines step one step to the right with right 
foot (boys’ and girls’ lines moving in op- 
posite directions sidewise) and bring left foot 
up to right, thus completing one step. (Two 





Figure IV 


measures.) Return to places, stepping with 
left foot and closing right foot up to left. 
(Two measures.) Couples now face each 
other. 

Repeat Movement Three, all starting left 
first. Reverse directions for boys and girls 
when returning to places, partners facing 
each other. (Four measures. ) 
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NOTE: Additional steps for ‘‘ Under the Greenwood 
Tree’’ have been arranged in another complete dance. 
The two dances may be used alternately for classroom 
performance or together for public exhibition. Where 
the two dances are joined, the music must be played 
to the end for both parts, that is, the full twenty-four 
measures must be played twice. 


Movement One: The lines are as in Figure 
I but facing each other. 

Dancers dance around self to right with 
four running steps on toes and face partners. 
(Two measures.) Repeat, going to left. (Two 
measures. ) 

Repeat Movement One. (Four measures. ) 

Movement Two: Couples join both hands, 
and two-step around, turning each other 
around until all are back to places. Stop 
with hands on hips at last beat, as in Figure 
II. (Four measures. ) 

Repeat two-step movement, going in op- 
posite direction. (Four measures. ) 


NOTE: A slow two-step seems to have been used 
in the country dance originally. It differs from ours 
in being more regular and smooth in its three steps, a 
three-step really. It should be executed by stepping 
out with the right (or left) foot, closing the other foot 
up to it.a little in rear, and taking a short slide-step 
with the foot first used. This step is regulated by the 
music into a three-step traditionally correct. Couples 
may separate and dance two-step measures into none 
and with hands on hips, if preferred. 


Movement Three: The formation is as at 
first, allfacing front. First boy and girl pass 
in and out of line by turning outward (away 
from partner) and passing inside second boy 
or girl, outside third-boy or girl, and inside 
fourth. This is a serpentine winding in and 
out by first couple, the boy down boys’ line, 
the girl down girls’ line. Other couples re- 
main still. (Four measures.) Second couple 
is now first couple. Repeat this movement 
until all couples have been first in turn. 

Dancers may clasp hand of, — and girls 
as they wind down the line, as "in n*Figure III. 

Repeat last line of musicas often as needed. 


GREENSLEEVES 


Arrange dancers in groups of eight. The 
boys are in one line, the girls in another, 
facing each other. The boys’ line is right 
of the girls’. The lines are eight paces apart. 

Movement One: The step is a light skip 
or walk, as preferred. First couple change 
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places with second, and third couple with 
fourth, first couple-passing outside second 
couple, and second boy and girl passing in- 
side first couple to position first held by first 
couple; that is, first couple move in a half- 
circle to the position held by the second 
couple, while the second couple move ina 
straight line to the first place. Third and 
fourth couples change in the same manner at 
the same time, as in Figure’ IV. (Two 
measures. ) 

Hands on hips. Couples dance around and 
back to places, all moving to the right ina 
three-quarters circle around partner. (Two 
measures. ) 

Boys and girls dance four steps forward 
toward each other, and pass a little to the 
right when meeting. Turn abruptly on the 
last step and return to places with graceful 
swinging steps. (Four measures. )” 

NOTE: The walk is very slow and each‘step must 
be held in a sort of balance position before taking the 


next step. The quick turn may be made a very play- 
ful and pleasing feature. 





Figure V 


Repeat Movement One at this time or at 
end of dance. 

Movement Two: First four dancers join 
hands in circle and dance around to places 
taking three steps to a measure (slow two- 
step) and pausing slightly at the end of each 
measure, as in Figure V. Second four danc- 
ers perform the same movement at the same 
time. (Four measures. ) 

Partners join right hands, hold joined 
hands high, place left hands on hips and 
dance around each other, returning to places. 
(Two measures.) Quickly change hands and 
repeat, going in opposite direction. (Two 
measures. ) 

Movement Three; Use first eight measures 
of music. Repeat last part of Movement 
One, both lines dancing four steps forward 
and returning to places. (Four measures. ) 

First boy and girl turn outward (right and 
left respectively) and with short running 
steps dance completely around second boy 
and girl, forming the figure eight; return 
to places. (Boy remains in boys’ line and 


girl in girls’ line.) Third boy and girl exe- 


cute the same movement at the same time. 
First and third boys turn gir] partners around 
and return to places, after completing the 
figure-eight movement. (Four measures. ) 
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‘Mother Goose Outline to Color 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this outline may be given to pupils to trace, color, cut, and mount. Brown-haired, brown-eyed Willy boy wears a white 
smock with a red collar and cuff, red hat, red trousers, and gray stockings and shoes. The fence is soft gray, the rake and hay are yellow and the 
grass is green. 








Willy boy, Willy boy, where 
are you going? 
I will go with you if I 
may. 
I am going to the meadows | [ fo 
to see them mowing, COS 
I am going to see them [ | 
make the hay. <] : 





























Duplicates of this page mailed to any address, postpaid, 
at 20 cents a dozen. No orders for less than one dozen, 
but if desired orders may be made up of an assortment | 








of Mother Goose Outlines and the double page posters, 

as shown on pages 28 and 29, at the prices quoted 

for each. Both of these features appear in our pages 
every month. 


















































NOTE: For the “Mother Goose Story Lessons’’ see Page 45 
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Geography Story—“Little Rosita at the Market Place” 


NEELING in the doorway of the rude 
adobe house, Rosita scraped the corn 
to and fro on a stone until she had it 

ground intoa fine meal. Pausing a moment, 
she gazed dreamily at the distant spires of 
the cathedral now reflecting the first pink 
tinge of the rising sun. Her little brown 
hands were hard and calloused and her feet 
were bare, but she dreamed of pretty finery 
as does every girl. There was to be a grand 
celebration at the cathedral the next day, 
where the crowds would throng, and Rosita 
longed for a new rebozo, which is a throw 
that Mexican girls wear over their heads. 
Her old one was faded and worn, but she 
could not ask her father or mother to buy 
her anew one, knowing how hard they 


BY ETTA CORBETT GARSON 


tain that splashed in the sunshine, and 
watched the women fill their water-jugs. 
But anxious to get to the plaza, or market- 
place, she picked up her basket and hurried 
on. Passing scores of patient mules waiting 
with drooping ears for their burdens of fuel, 
milk, wheat, hides, or wood to be removed, 
she soon came within sound of the hum of the 
market and could hear the many voices hag- 
gling over the wares. 

A market in Mexico is an animated and 
colorful scene. Protected from the blinding 


sunlight by rude shelters, made by sticking 
up poles so as to hold arag of cloth or a piece 
of matting horizontal, the innumerable ven- 
ders squat on the ground and display their 


Rosita stood for a long while just watching 
the surging crowd of men, wearing elaborate 
sombreros and with vermilion serapes about 
their shoulders, and lovely women with beau- 
tiful rebozos and scarlet sashes. After awhile 
she arranged her flowers into little bouquets 
and silently offered them to each passer-by. 
No one bought them, but she was so inter- 
ested in watching the happenings in the street 
that it was some time before she became dis- 
couraged. The sun beat down mercilessly, 
and the old woman on the lowest step dropped 
the rosaries across her lap and slept wearily, 
while Rosita was forced to draw back into 
the shade of the old carved doors. 

Discouragement crept into Rosita’s heart, 

and in place of the new rebozo she began 





worked to provide the bare necessaries 
of life. 

While she sat there dreaming, she saw 
her mother with a heavy load of vegeta- 
bles walking slowly over the hill, on 
her way to the market place. ll sorts 
of plans to earn money flitted through 
Rosita’s mind, but none seemed practical 
until her mother’s basket of vegetables 
suggested to her the flowers in her own 
garden. To take her own flowers and 
sell them seemed a feasible plan. 

Although Rosita was only eleven years 
old, it was her duty to keep the house 
and look after her younger brothers and 
sisters while her mother was away. But 
the one room with its earthen floor re- 
quired little attention. Several straw 
mats, a stove, and a few bowls and jars 
furnished the room. The stove was built 
of adobe across one side of the room, 
and in depressions in the top charcoal or 
wood fires smoldered, while the smoke 
escaped through a hole in the roof. So 
after feeding the goat and the chickens, 
and giving the children many ‘‘don’ts’’ 
to remember, she hastened out into the 
garden. She gathered a mass of jas- 
mines, poppies, oleanders, and roses, 
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to picture herself with the same old, 
faded, torn one. She summoned her 
courage at last to speak to every one 
who passed her and ask them in an 
almost tearful voice to buy her flowers. 
Many paused to admire the sweet little . 
up-turned face, but no one bought the 
blossoms. Just when the tears were very 
near the surface she observed an un- 
usual amount of bustle, occasioned by 
the arrival of a party of tourists. They 
stood before the old, historic cathedral 
with guide-books in their hands; but 
before they could exclaim about the 
beauty of the ancient doorway their 
attention was attracted by Rosita. With 
a background of gray-green stones she 
stood, unconscious of the picture she 
made, holding up her -little bouquets of 
gay flowers. She wore a faded blue 





blouse, a green skirt, somewhat ragged, 
and the old faded red and yellow rebozo, 
which slipped back and showed a glimpse 
of her purple-black hair. Instantly 
cameras were focused, and Rosita then 
realized that she was attracting the 
attention of thecrowd. Much perturbed, 
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she turned away and hid her face with her 
hands. One of the party quickly ap- 
proaching, asked the price of her flowers 








packed them in a basket, and covered 
them thick with palm leaves to keep 
them cool and fresh. 

The road to the town was a lonely one, 
winding for several miles through the moun- 
tains. The beautiful purple distances, the 
gorgeous carpet of wild flowers, and the fruit- 
laden branches of the mango trees, were unob- 
served beauties to Rositaas she plodded along. 
ankle deep in the dust, picturing in her mind 
the length and gay colors of the rebozo she 
desired. Neither the caravans of burros, hid- 
den under their huge loads of grass, nor the 
women washing their clothes on rocks in the 
mountain stream attracted her attention for 
more than a glance. But when she reached 
the narrow streets of the town the shops were 
just opening, and she was fascinated by the 
windows where the dazzling serapes, rebozos, 
pea-green neckerchiefs, yellow gaiters, and 
sombreros were displayed. 

When Rosita came to the alameda, or 
square, she rested by the curious old foun- 


Rosita Selling Her Flowers to One of the Tourists 


wares on mats. There is a great assortment 
of things for sale. The bright hues of the 
pomegranates, aguacates, oranges, and lemons 
flash in the sunshine and mingle with the 
faint tints of sea-shells and the dull, heavy 
colors of the Indian pottery. There are large 
beans, coffee berries, dried beetles, bunches of 
herbs, exquisite drawn-work, kitchen uten- 
sils, and all sorts of trinkets spread out on 
the mats to tempt buyers. 

Rosita never before had sold in the market 
place; and feeling timid, she edged away from 
the clamoring crowds and stood on the steps 
of the old seventeenth century cathedral. 
Someway, she felt safe and less afraid there. 
There was no one on the steps with her ex- 
cept an old woman, weazened and brown, 
who in a whining voice besought each passer- 
by to purchase the rosaries she held out in 
her bony hands. 


and bought them all, and then offered 
her a handful of coins if she would 
permit them to take her picture. So, with 
a radiant smile, she stood in many positions 
for her enthusiastic admirers. Then with a 
bound she ran down the steps and through 
the narrow streets until she came to the shop 
where she had seen the display of beautiful 
rebozos. With much thought, she selected one 
with the brilliancy of a sunset, and rolling 
it up very tenderly she started home with it 
under her arm. 

She was quite unable to keep her secret 
until the next day, as she had planned to do, 
for she could not compose herself to sleep 
until she had told her mother about the money 
she still had and shown her the new rebozo. 
Her patient, hard-working mother was very 
pleased and sat with Rosita far into the night, 
enthusiastically considering what they might 
get with the coins that remained after the 
purchase of the rebozo. 
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Clown and Donkey Paper Toy 


Children love these jointed toys and will enjoy making them for their little friends across the sea who have so few now. Cut the parts of the donkey 

from heavy construction paper. Outline in black. Make two of each leg pattern. Mount with small brass fasteners. For the clown use heavy 

white construction paper, reversing the pattern for the second leg and arm. Outline in black. Make mouth red, and trim with red. Mount the arms 

before the head. An attractive border showing the clown and donkey in different poses can easily be made by mounting the children’s finished work 
along the top of the blackboard, 
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When Our President Was a Boy 


BY SAMUEL GARDINER AYRES, Librarian, Garrett Biblical Institute 


f-9]T WAS a pleasant Christmas 

\ at Staunton, Va., in the year 
“i 1856. Three days later a be- 
lated Christmas gift came to 
the Presbyterian parsonage, 
when the stork left a fine baby 
It was the proudest day for the town 





boy. 
that it had ever had, although the town was 


not aware of it then. It hardly seemed that 
the little baby would grow up and be the 
President of a great university, then the 
Governor of a State, and finally the President 
of the United States. None of the friends 
and relatives knew anything about the career 
of the child. Perhaps the mother may have 
dreamed that he would grow up to be a good 
and a great man in some walk of life. There 
were, however, many people who were glad 
because the little fellow had come. Right at 
the very beginning of his life he found him- 
self rich in relatives. Among the glad folks 
were two grandfathers, two grandmothers, 
the six uncles and three aunts on his father’s 
side of the family, two sisters, and we do 
not know how many cousins. 

His old grandfather was an Irishman— 
James Wilson, who had come from County 
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Down and settled in Steubenville, Ohio, 
where he was the editor of the village paper. 
Every one of his seven boys knew how to set 
type. The youngest, James Ruggles Wilson, 
was the scholar of the family and the best 
educated in the group. After teaching school 
for a while he met the young daughter of 
a Presbyterian minister, —Janet Woodrow, — 
and they loved each other and were married 
and ‘‘were happy ever after.’’ 

They must have had quite a time in find- 
ing a name for the baby. It would have 
been so easy to have had a James the third 
in the family, naming him after the father 
and grandfather Wilson. But instead they 
named him after his mother’s father, Thomas 
Woodrow. In all boyhood his he was known 
as Tom or Tommy Wilson. 

The Civil War came to an end when Tommy 
was nine years old. He lived in Augusta, 
Ga., where his father was then the Pres- 
byterian pastor. One day he saw a noted 
prisoner being taken through the town—no 
less a person than the man who had been the 
President of the Confederate States of Amer- 
ica. He was on his way to Fortress Monroe. 

The parsonage home was a happy place. 
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‘ Hampden-Sidney College. 


We are told that in the evening some member 
of the family usually read aloud. Scott and 
Dickens were favorites, but many other 
books were read. Tothe little Tom his father 
seemed to be the wisest man in the world. 
He was unusually wise too. For five years 
he had been professor of chemistry in the 
Later in life he 
served as a theological professor in two dif- 
ferent institutions. He was alsoa great man 
in his church, acting as clerk of the General 
Assembly for many years and also serving as 
Moderator for a term. So it was not any 
wonder that the boy thought that his father 
was very wise. 

They tell us that when he began to do his 
own reading, Tom became very fond of read- 
ing the sea stories of Cooper and Captain 
Marryat. We do not wonder that he liked 
them. They are fine stories of sea life. By 
reuding these books he became interested in 
ships, and learned all about them and their 
various parts before he ever saw a ship. 

One of the biographers of Mr. Wilson 
tells of a great day in his boy life. It was 
the day when the new street car line began 
to run, the first in the little town of Augusta. 
The boys there did just as other boys have 
often done in other cities: they put pins on 
the track so they could be flattened by the 
wheels of the passing car, and then took 
them home and proudly exhibited them us 
souvenirs of the occasion. 

When young Wilson was seventeen he was 
graduated from the Academy at Columbia, 
S. C., and entered the Davidson (N. C.) Col- 
lege, where he stayed only a part of the year 
and left because of ill-health. After a year’s 
rest and recuperation he entered Princeton 
University in 1875. His average in his stud- 
ies for the four years of his course was 90.3. 
There were one hundred six in his class. He 
held the rank of number thirty-eight. After 
being graduated from Princeton he went to 
Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore, and 
when he was thirty years old he received 
the degree of Ph. D. from that institution. 
For several years he was a college professor, 
and then started out on his larger career, as 
Woodrow Wilson. 

He has always been fond of books and 
folks. He is also undoubtedly fond of writ- 
ing or he would not have done so much of it 
as he has. Then too, he is fond of fun. He 
likes a good story, and when he wants an 
illustration will tell one with as much zest 
as President Lincoln showed when he told 
his famous stories. His sense of humor is 
keen. One of the most famous stories told 
about him is this. It was when he was Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey. He was to speak at a 
meeting where John Wanamaker of Phila- 
delphia was the presiding officer. In his 
introduction Mr. Wanamaker said that he 
would not introduce him as Dr. Wilson, or 
Governor Wilson, but as plain Woodrow 
Wilson. When Mr. Wilson arose he said 
that he was glad that Mr. Wanamaker did 


(Continued on page 69) 
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Mental Dissipation versus Fundamental Thinking 


BY HELEN E. PURCELL, 


FIFTH grade history class 
glibly told the story of John 
Smith’s capture by Powha- 
tan and his rescue by Poca- 
hontas. The bravery of John 
Smith and the beauty of Poca- 
hontas’s character were well brought out and 
evidently appreciated. So far so good. But 
no question had beeen raised as to why the 
saving of John Smith’s life was of special 
historical value. Nothing was brought out 
to show that John Smith probably saved the 
Jamestown colony from destruction, or that, if 
the English had failed to make this settle- 
ment permanent, North America might have 
passed so thoroughly into the hands of the 
French and Spanish that a United States of 
America such as now exists would not have 
been possible. 

Another class told feelingly of Roger Wil- 
liams’s hardships and sufferings when he was 





kind. Teachers who send out pupils with a 
medley of this sort of information and with- 
out the knowledge that connects such ma- 
terial with straight thinking and pivotal facts 
have failed in the fundamentals of good 
teaching. 

An examination of our own knowledge will 
help us to understand the importance of con- 
necting interesting detail with basic facts 
and thinking. Who among us does not know 
that Washington swore at General Lee at 
Monmouth? How many of us can tell why 
success at Monmouth was important? Most 
of us know that at the battle of Bennington 
General Stark is said to have exclaimed: 
‘‘There are the redcoats, boys! Before night 
they are ours or Molly Stark is a widow!”’ 
How many of us know why success at Ben- 
nington was important? How many know 
that General Stark’s victory on that day 
saved the colonial stores at Bennington from 

falling into the hands of the 
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driven out of Boston because of his religious 
doctrines. Their sympathy for him as an 
individual who had suffered hunger and hard- 
ship was genuine, and had undoubted value 
as an element in their ethical development. 
But in addition to this was it not important 
that these children should realize what free- 
dom of conscience, as set up in Rhode Island, 
has meant to us and to the world? 

That these two illustrations are types of 
a sort of thinking and teaching that is too 
common in our schools few will deny. The 
difficulty lies in a failure on the part of teach- 
ers; (1) to realize definitely 
the opportunities for funda- 
mental thinking included ina 
topic, (2) to drive home and 
fix significant facts. 

That children can recite the 
story of Pocahontas and John 
Smith or of Roger Williams 
among the Narragansett Indi- 
ans is of little or no credit to 
the teacher. There are cer- 
tain events and situations that 
we instinctively grasp and 
retain. These two stories are 
typical of material of this 
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Learning Patriotism through Dramatization 
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British, and also enabled the 
American army to get into 
position at Burgoyne’s rear 
and thus cut off his supplies 
from Canada? If General 
Stark had lost this battle, 
Burgoyne might not have been 
forced to surrender, and the 
whole history of our country 
and of the world would have 
been altered. How many of 
us know why Washington 
crossed the Delaware, and 
what the victory at Trenton 


a 


Most of us can repeat Grant’s 
famous message, ‘‘I prepose 
to fight it out on this line if 
it takes all summer.’’ How 
many of us know to what line he referred 
and what a serious breaking of this line 
might have meant? 

In tying up history with activities and 
other correlations the same problem needs to 
be met. Frequently because the children 
enjoy the activity or the correlation the 
teacher thinks she is doing more than she is. 
She mistakes instinctive, superficial interest 
for fundamental thinking. She fails to real- 
ize that if a connection is not made and fixed 
between the activity or correlation and the 
problem, that the exercise loses in educa- 





meant to the cause of liberty? 


Educational Investigator, Institute for Public Service 


tional value. For example, in the San Diego 
(California) State Normal Training School, 
pupils make adobe brick and reproduce typical 
old California missions. But the work does 
not stop here. The activities are intended 
primarily to create interest and to fix in the 
minds of the children the main problem—an 





Practicing First Aid 


understanding of a primitive industry and a 
knowledge of the history of early California. 

The present war situation makes a con- 
sideration of the fixing of fundamentals 
especially worth while. Everywhere the 
schools are ‘‘doing their bit.’’ That the 
‘‘doing’’ in itself will bring great good, no 
one will deny. Yet a large part of what the 
war should bring in the development of our 
children will be lost if connection is not 


clearly made between the activities and the | 


events and ethics of the world struggle for 
democracy. 

What is true of history is just as true of 
other subjects of study. Literature is too 
apt to mean a hodgepodge of superficial 
events and facts instead of straight thinking 
and emotional development. Instead of a log- 
ical and correct outlook upon the world and 
its people we are apt to emerge from a study 
of geography with a few unusual and dramatic 
incidents. This is illustrated in the general 
notion of Latin America. The fact that we 
need Latin America more than Latin America 
needs us is not likely to grow out of a con- 
cept of Latin America as a place where the 
parrot, the monkey, and the crocodile flourish, 
and ponchos are worn instead of coats. * 

Only straight thinking on the part of 
teachers and makers of courses of study will 
overcome this natural tendency toward men- 
tal dissipation and set up in its stead a 

thinking that rests upon basic 








Class Reproducing the Old San Diego Mission 





facts and problems. The 
teacher who is a_ student 
both of human nature and of 
events reulizes the value of 
detail, activity, and corre- 
lation. Through them she 
creates interest and brings a- 
bout a larger development 
both of the subject and the 
individual, but she never 
mistakes the detail for the 
structure. 


*How Latin America Affects Our Daily Life, 
by ¥ 2 — ; Institute for Public Service, 
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‘War-Time Arithmetic for the Primary Grades 


BY MARION D. PAINE, Ethical Culture School, New York City 





6¢—N_ the first 
four years 
of school,’’ says 
a recent writer 
on citizenship, 
‘‘the emphasis 
should be on 
teaching the 
child that, small 
as he is, he is a 
responsible 
member of so- 
ciety and that 
there are valu- 
ablé services he 
can render. ’’ 

Such a remark is unquestionable at any 
time, if we believe that school is something 
more than a place to learn reading, writing, 
and ciphering. More than ever is it true in 
this crucial year of 1918, when no service is 
too small to count, and when even the young- 
est child’s work is valuable. 

In the home and elsewhere children are 
hearing much about conservation. Applied 
to food, it is translated ‘‘to Hooverize,’’ but 
broadly used, it covers many forms of war 
economy. By stressing the conservation idea 
at school, we teachers can be of real service. 
There are over twenty-two million children 
in the public schools of America, and more 
than half of this number are in the first four 
grades. Each of us primary teachers should 
do her part in bringing home to her own little 
group, and through them to their parents, 
the small things which can be done to help. 

For this reason, as well as for the excel- 
lent secondary reasons of interest and motive, 
it is well in time of war to have much of the 
regular school work based on the bare facts 
of everyday life. 

The arithmetic work, especially, may be 
brought into line in most satisfactory ways; 
so that while teaching the facts required in 
the course of study, we may at the same 
time make children forehanded and lay the 
foundation for preparedness. 

Such work with little children is naturally 
founded on, or grows out of, general projects. 


FOOD SAVING 


The saving of food comes first to mind for 
two reasons: first, it is a patriotic duty to 
save certain kinds of food; and second, high 
prices make food saving also an economic 
necessity. 

Every school can do something in this 
vital work. Ask the children whether their 
mothers signed the food pledge last fall, and 
whether they still have the card hanging up 
at home. Show and discuss the more recent 
voluntary ration card. Place un the board 
the sections on meat, fat, sugar, and wheat. 
Add your bit to the children’s realization of 
the importance of making and keeping this 
pledge. Have each child calculate how much 
of each rationed article his own family is al- 
lowed per week. Let him make a table sim- 
ilar to the following: 
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Article Weekly | Number in | Allowance 
Allowance | —." for my 
for each | eekly family 

person | | 
Meat 2% 1b. | 4 10 lb. 
Wheat flour | % lb. | 4 2 Ib. 
Warbread | 31h | 4 12 Ib. 
7 eT 
Sugar % |b. | 4 | 3 Ib. 














Study these tables carefully and use them 
for problems. A few typical problems suited 
to Grades III and IV are these: 

1. How many pounds of sugar may each 
person eat in a month? 

NOTE: Use 4 weeks or 4% weeks, as desired. 

2. How many pounds of meat may each 
person eat in a month? 

3. How many pounds of wheat flour may 
each person eat in a month? 

4. How much sugar is allowed every week 
for a family of 8? 

5. How long will 20 pounds of meat last 
a family of 4? 

6. How many one-pound loaves of bread 
may a family of two use in a week? 

In this connection discuss the reasons for 
saving the particular articles mentioned on 
the ration card, and if the children seem in- 
terested, let them write a little composition 
on ‘‘How to Save Food for our Soldiers. ’’ 

Another valuable table which a study of 
the voluntary ration card may yield is the 
following: 





Foods to be 
rationed 


Foods of which to 
eat as much as 
necessary 


Foods of which to 
eat as much as 
desired 




















Filling in this table, with discussion of 
comparative prices, may be in some schools 
of much value, 

In connection with the food tables, one 
might mention the money saved by purchas- 
ing foods in quantity instead of in packages. 
Such staples as oatmeal, rice, or crackers are 
much cheaper loose than in packages; and the 
children, who do most of the family shop- 
ping at near by stores, may well be informed 
of this fact. 


GARDENS AND ORCHARDS 


Arithmetic based on school and home gar- 
dens is not a new idea, though now if ever 


is the time to encourage the garden idea in 
order to increase the local food supply. The 
following are possibilities: 

I. Drawing the child’s own home garden 
plot to a scale and putting in lines for the 
rows of seeds he is to plant, with neat 
lettering, 





beans 
beans 
radishes 
lettuce 
lettuce 
beets 
carrots 
peas 
peas 











makes a splendid problem, just as writing 
for seed catalogues furnishes a real motive 
for written English work. 

II. Tell the children that a garden 25 feet 
square will supply a small family with veg- 
etables all summer, while a garden 50 feet 
square provides the needed supplies for a 
family of eight, with enough left for canning 
and winter use. Draw these also to scale, 
on the board or on paper, and put in rows 
of the desired vegetables. 

II]. The fourth grade may make out sam- 
ple bills for buying seeds. 

IV. Discuss the value of a toad to a gar- 
den. Tell the story of the wrathful boy who 
brought a schoolmate to the bar of justice 
with the words, ‘‘He cheated the town of 
$17. He killed a toad.’”’ 

After discussing the reason for a toad’s 
value, ask how many children can make up 
toad problems and write them on the board, 
as: 

1. A toad is worth $17 to a farmer. 
is the value of three? 

2. 19 toads lived in one garden and 26 in 
another. How many lived in both? How 
much money are they all worth? 

3. A toad spent half his time in one child’s 
garden and half in another. How much was 
he worth to each child? 

Let the class solve these problems together. 

V. Destroying cocoons and other orchard 
pests may be stressed as one way of increas- 
ing the nation’s food supply. Third and 
fourth grade children in many communities 
are not too young to enjoy contests, and will 
be willing to spend much time gathering the 
cocoons and nests, if they can thereby win 
in a cocoon contest. 

Let the children keep a blackboard record 
of the scores from day to day, and find the 
weekly or monthly record of each boy or girl. 


FUEL SAVING. 


Quite as necessary as food saving is fuel 
saving, and there are little things for little 
children to do here. The use of wood in 
place of coal is, perhaps, a question for the 
consideration of older children and adults, but 
fuel substitutes are for the little ones too. 

A bushel basket and several peck meas- 


What 
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ures, found in school some morning, might 
pique curiosity and form a good starting-point 
for the teacher’s suggestion of the gathering 
of pine cones, or even nutshells, for burn- 
ing in the school stove or at home. Some 
schools might be able to make money for the 
Red Cross or other causes by selling cones to 
neighbors and friends. 

A school picnic could have cone-gather- 
ing as its chief activity, if bags and wagons 
for carrying home the collection were avail- 
able. Then what pleasure in measuring the 
cones and finding out how many pecks or 
bushels each child has gathered! Or perhaps 
how many more the girls have than the boys! 

The knowledge of the peck and the bushel 
obtained from such measuring is likely to be 
permanent, because of the interest, and be- 
cause it at once functions in a practical way. 
Therefore, while adding to the town’s fuel 
supply, you are teaching mathematical facts 
even better than usual. 

SCHOOL SUPPLIES 

Another practical form of war conserva- 
tion, in these days of scarcity and high 
prices, is economy of school supplies. Tell 
the children that the cost of supplying them 
with pencils, paper, and so on, has almost 
doubled in three years; and that, of course, 
they know (which they probably don’t) where 
the money comes from which pays for their 
school supplies. Establish clearly the fact 
that their parents pay, either directly in the 
form of a tax, or indirectly in the form of 
rent. “ 

Then tabulate on the board a list of things 
which they use in school, filling in prices ac- 
cording to as exact data as you can obtain: 








Article Price 
Pencils 2c apiece 
Penholders 2c apiece 
Pens le for 2 
Blotters 1c for 3 
Chalk 24c a box 
Arithmetic paper lc for 10 sheets 
Writing paper le for 6 sheets 
Drawing paper le for 5 sheets 














NOTE: Other things like rulers, erasers, manila 
envelopes, etc., might be added. 


Have this list copied by each child, and 
use it as a foundation for many problems. 

1. Find the cost of supplying all our class 
with 1 pencil, 1 penholder, and 2 pens apiece. 

2. How much will it cost to buy blotters 
for the class? For all the children in the 
building? 

8. Each room in this building needs a box 
of chalk. How much will these boxes cost? 

4. How many sheets of drawing paper can 
you buy for a nickel? How many for $1.00? 

5. How many sheets of writing paper can 
you buy for 25c? 

6. How much cheaper is arithmetic paper 
than drawing paper? 

When the children have become somewhat 
familiar with the table, suggest that they 
prepare a set of original problems. Classify 
these yourself into oral and written, and use 
them for another recitation, Later have a 
set written for another grade. Let one of 
the children go to the favored room and place 


your table on the board for the other chil- 
dren to use in solving the problems which 
you are sending to them. 


“‘LET THE CHILDREN SNIP!”’ 


A project especially suited to the first 
and second grades is the making of ambu- 
lance pillows for the Red Cross. The in- 
structions are that the pillows shall be made 
of heavy white cloth, and measure 10 by 18 
inches when complete. They are to be filled 
with snips made from odd bits of cloth mixed 
with a little cotton. The pillows are used 
for wounded soldiers in First Aid work. 

Provide a large clean box for the snips and 
get the children to bring bits of light-colored 
and white cloth from home. Provide also 
sharp scissors for the snipping; otherwise 
the unskilful fingers will soon tire and the 
snipping will go slowly. But with good 
scissors and a little initial encouragement, 
snipping will soon become a very popular 
form of seat work. 

The covers must be made with somewhat 
more supervision than the snips, especially 
at first. Let the class work out the size, al- 
lowing an inch extra on each of the basted 
sides. This means a piece of cloth 21 by 28 
inches, or 22 by 27 inches, according to the 
place where the fold comes. 

First have the material doubled and pinned. 
Next cut and baste. Let each child cut a 
cardboard measure to help make his basting 
even. When completed, the covers should 
be washed before filling. 

Ambulance pillow making is excellent 
practical work for very small children. 


KNITTING 


Slightly older children—those of the third 
and fourth grades—-are knitting everywhere. 

Of course mathematics is used in casting 
on and counting stitches, purling, narrowing, 
and casting off. 

Many schools are making blankets for des- 
titute European children. Diéferent children 
make squares of the odd wool that they 
may have, and these are sewed together. 
Squares of 5 or 6 inches are the usual size. 

Decide first what size of blanket you might 
make, and have the exact shapes drawn on 
the blackboard. One child may suggest a 
blanket made of 8 by 10 six-inch squares. 
This would make a blanket 48 by 60 inches. 
Others might prefer a smaller or different 
shaped one. 

Have all these drawn and divided into the 
proper sized squares. If there is not black- 
board room enough, use the floor. Give every 
child a part in one of the drawings, boys as 
well as girls. Each will then be interested 
in doing his part for the blanket finally de- 
cided upon, by learning to knit. 

In many grades every child, boys as well 
as girls, knits during certain recitations. A 
group of children from such a fourth grade 
room visited a former teacher. The girls 
were knitting while the one boy was idle. 

‘‘Where is your knitting, Robert?’’ asked 
the hostess, more to make conversation than 
because she believed he had any. 

‘Oh, itis in my desk. I never knit in 
the halls,’’ answered Robert. Upon further 
inquiry it was found that every child in his 
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class was working on squares or harder knit- 
ting, both at home and during school hours, 
and there was not one who had not. learned 
to work well and with fair rapidity. 


THRIFT STAMPS 


One more war movement in which the 
youngest child can join is the War Savings 
Stamp movement, and with this every teacher 
is already familiar. Very practical mathe- 
matics comes from the computation of how 
many more stamps various children will need 
to fill up the card of sixteen Thrift Stamps, 
how much each row of four cost, or how long 
it will take to fill a card by buying one or 
two stamps a week. 

Children get not only a realization of 
money, but of time, through War Savings 
Stamps, which become each month one cent 
more expensive. One teacher has a weekly 
club of Thrift Stamp buyers. During the 
first week of every month she keeps a record 
of the number of children who buy at least 
one stamp. These belong to the First May 
(or other month) Club; the next week she 
forms the Second May Club, and so on through 
the month. She keeps a blackboard record 


of the number in each, though not the names.. 


Such an idea would be unwise in a very 
poor neighborhood, but in many places it 
would work out well; for great numbers of 
parents not only can but ought to put by at 
least twenty-five cents a week for each child, 
even without considering their obligation to 
aid in government loans. 





Interesting Pupils in Current Events 
By Eva J. Kelly 


N THE very rural district in which my 
school is located, many of the parents 
either could not or would not subscribe for 

a newspaper. They were for the most part 
foreigners, more or less uninterested in the 
march of events and having but a garbled 
idea of current happenings. How was I to 
interest these children in what was going on 
in the world? How give them the knowl- 
edge of our country’s doings and our coun- 
try’s men which must precede enthusiasm 
and patriotism? 


I found in the extra supply closet a sheet 


of cardboard about nineteen by twenty-five 
inches, and this I hung in the front of the 
room as a bulletin board. Every day the 
children who could were to bring in clippings 
from the newspapers which they considered 
interesting and important. For the first 
week I was the censor and selected the best 
of the clippings to be puton the board. Each 
child marked the clippings he brought and 
at the end of the week the child who had the 
most clippings on the board—for obvious 
reasons not the child who brought the most 
—and the child who could tell in the most 
clear and concise manner the gist of the news 
on our bulletin board were appointed assist- 
ant censors for the next month. 

In a short time I found that the half-hour 
allotted weekly for current events was all too 
short and the children were showing wild 
enthusiasm for the very things in which I 
had been trying to arouse a passive interest 
—the World War and the Red Cross. 
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PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


INSTRUCTIONS: This equipment was constructed at the Colum- 
bine School, Delta, Colorado (Mr. and Mrs. Van Sample, Teachers), 
at a cost of $26.39 for materials. Teachers and pupils furnished 
the labor. Post holes should be dug 3 feet deep, and all corners and 
rough places planed off. 
Materials Needed— 
8 posts 4” x 4” x 16’ 


. 2 pi " " U 
Ridge Pole} Diece 4” x6" x8 


2 pieces 4” x 4” x 14/ 
Ladder 12 Oak Strips 1%” x 2” x 14! 


Teeter Board ) 4 posts 4” x 4” x 5/ 
Frame 2 pieces clear 4” x 4” x 5/ 


Teeter Boards—2 planks 3” x 10” x 16/ 


1 oak board 1” x 6” x 5/ 
1 oak strip 14” x14" x4 


4 U Bolts of 3%” iron 
4 Bolts 4” x 4%” 
8 Bolts 3%” x 4” 
“4 Bolts %” x 8! 

e 6 Eye Bolts 5” x 7” 
65 feet of chain 
6 open links 





_*~ 














Swing Seat ; 






































1 gallon paint 
2 rings 8” in diameter 
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Teaching Primary Pupils How to Study 


BY GRACE M. POORBAUGH, Training Teacher, State Normal School, Bowling Green, Ohio 





IT IS a generally 
conceded fact that a 
large percentage of 
students in the up- 
per grades, and even 
in high schools and 
colleges, do not 
know how to study. 
Teaching pupils how 
to study is, then, 
one of the most im- 
portant problems 
which we have to 
solve. It involves 
training children to 
use the best methods in logical thinking, 
and making it possible for them to have 
enough practice in using these methods to 
reduce them to a habit. 

Pupils cannot be trained how to study all 
at once, or according to one method. There 
must be a gradual growth in power to study. 
This can be gained only by proceeding slowly 
with very simple types and gradually taking 
up more complex ones. The first grade is 
not too soon to begin with simple types. 
For years, many primary teachers have sought 
for suggestions for busy work from every 
possible source and, taken as a whole, the 
material which they have used has had little 
educative value. We shall not be surprised, 
therefore, that a large majority of pupils do 
not know how to study; since in the very 
beginning of their school life they were not 
given the right kind of work or made to 
form the right kind of habits. 

The child spends about the same amount 
of time at his seat that he does in the recita- 
tion. Seat work is, then, as important as the 
recitation, and should require just as careful 
planning on the part of the teacher. It is 
impossible for anyone to say just what seat 
work should be assigned a class for any day, 
week, or month, unless that person knows 
what subject matter is being used; for the 
kind of seat work should depend entirely 
upon the work being done in that particular 
school, Usually, seat work which follows 
a recitation should emphasize what has been 
done; if preceding the recitation it should 
prepare for it. .Besides deepening impres- 
sions received, or clearing up difficulties in a 
succeeding lesson, we may, through the seat 
work assignment, develop the creative power 
in the child, or furnish opportunity for motor 
outlet. Part of the seat work assignments 
should be planned with this in view. The 
teacher’s problem, then, should not be: 
What can I find to keep the children busy ? 
but: What shall I choose which will do most 
to accomplish my aims? 

It is of the utmost importance that right 
habits of work be established in the very be- 
ginning. The teacher must have the goal in 
mind. Just what this goal is, and how to 
reach it, must be made very clear to the class. 
This necessitates giving all directions for 
work clearly and definitely, The teacher 
should be sure that the task assigned is one 
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which the child can do, that he understands 
what he is to do, that he then sets to work 
independently, and that he completes it. Too 
often teachers assign seat work and do 
not see to it that the work is completed as 
directed. Nothing can be more detrimental 
than to have the child feel that the work 
assigned was not worth while, because, 
through carelessness, the teacher failed to 
inspect it. If in the very first year of the 
child’s school life she has succeeded in teach- 
ing him to work through seat work, independ- 
ently, quickly, and in an orderly way, the 
teacher has made an excellent beginning. 

All types of study involve the same funda- 
mental factors: vital interest, concentration, 
attention, and a critical attitude. These fac- 
tors should enter into even the beginning 
work. For example, the pupils have been 
made to realize that if they master phonics 
they will be able to read stories. They have 
a motive, then, for doing seat work which 
emphasizes the work done in the recitation. 

Suppose they have. learned some rule in 
phonics. The teacher may make her assign- 
ment in this way: ‘‘There are some new 
words in this story which we should know if 
we are to enjoy it. They are like the words 
we sounded to-day. There are just six of 
them, Let me see if you can find them and 
write them in a list.’’? Even in sosimple an 
assignment as this there is a definite problem 
set. To find the words requires concentration, 
attention, and a very simple form of organi- 
zation, since the pupil must begin with the 
very first sentence and continue his search 
through the story. Every recitation suggests 
innumerable possibilities for seat work which 
really relates to and emphasizes the work 
done in the recitation. 

Under the guidance of a skilful teacher, 
even at this early stage, a more difficult type 
of study can be taken up. If problems are 
presented which are related to the interests 
and activities of the child, the incentive to 
study becomes immediate and real. Training 
in the organization of material should begin 
very early. When stories are told, games 
played, and other activities planned, ‘organi- 
zation becomes possible. While not much 
written composition is desirable in the pri- 
mary grades, a very good introduction to or- 
ganization of material can be made, if the 
teacher will take the leadership and guide 
the children in making a record of some class 
project, or school activity, in which all have 
taken a part. By working with the teacher, 
the children learn to wordsentences smoothly, 
to make them interesting, and to observe 
other standards, which they help to establish 
through their own criticism. A class may 
be interested in aschool garden. Their first 
problem is to decide what they need to know 
in order to makea garden. Different pupils 
are assigned definite things to find out. One 
child may be asked to find out how deep to 
plant certain seeds; another, how far apart 
to plant them; another, how far apart the 
rows should be, etc. Each child has some- 


thing definite to find out and report to the 
class. After these reports have been given, 
the garden plan may be worked out as a class 
exercise, under the teacher’s guidance. 

A garden book might well be made in con- 
nection with the above work. The fashioning 
of the book would furnish opportunity for 
much valuable seat work. It might contain 
a record of the garden, that is, the story that 
was worked out as a class exercise and then 
copied by each child for his book. On one 
page might be a copy of the poem ‘The 
Little Plant, ’’ which had been memorized ; on 
another, a copy of a garden song; on an- 
other, a plan of the garden, which could be 
worked out during an arithmetic period. 
Other pages might contain illustrations show 
ing children with hoes and rakes going to 
the garden, children working in the garden, 
etc. The copying of the poem and the song, 
making the illustrations, and the working out 
of a cover design for the book, might all be 
done during seat work periods. 
cases the directions should be given verbally, 
in others they should be written on the black- 
board, for this is one of the best ways to test 


the mental power of the children and their - 


ability to work without help from outside. 

Records of other observations may be 
worked out in a similar way. Our second 
grade discovered that a robin had built a nest 
on the window sill of one of the rooms in 
the Training School. From time to time the 
entire class went to see the nest. Upon re- 
turning to their own room, they worked out 
with the teacher a record of what they had 
seen. After five visits to the nest they had 
the story of the nest, its structure, number 
of eggs, their color, size, how long it took 
the eggs to hatch, the appearance of the baby 
birds, how long it was before they learned 
to fly, and other data. They had not only 
obtained a great deal of information, but 
they had organized their data, and the nature 
of the problem was such that it kept them 
interested throughout the entire time. 

It is perfectly true that the habits formed 
by children during the seat work periods are 
responsible for a large part of the serious 
waste of time in our schools. If pupils are 
told to ‘‘study the reading lesson,’’ four or 
five times, with no other directions, they 
will probably read the lesson once and then 
proceed to disturb their neighbors. We 
should not expect them to do otherwise. If, 
on the other hand, they are asked to read the 
story once, and then once more, carefully, in 
order that they may find the pictures it con- 
tains, and be ready to draw them, they 
have a motive for reading the lesson. Vari- 
ous lessons suggest a variety of assignments. 
In some cases, where there are a number of 
persons mentioned, the children may be asked 
to reread the story and make a list of the 
persons init. If the story is one which lends 
itself to dramatization, they may be asked to 
read it through carefully in order to find out 
what each character says, and be able to 
take any part. 


In some 
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June Blackboard Design 





June Primary Hints and Helps 


You may nol in these early years do things With a touch as light as a feather which later you cannot 
do With the pressure of a hundred Weight.—Froebel. 


Little Civics for Little Citizens 
A Flag Day Lesson 
By Barbara Reid 


HE following sentences may be written on the 
blackboard for a sight reading lesson, or the 
children may copy them for a lesson in English. 

Explain to the children that Paul and Polly are. cous- 
ins. Paul lives in the country, while Polly lives inthe 
city, and they visit very often. In later lessons ref- 
erence tu these facts often will be made. 

For handwork the children may construct booklets, 
copy the sentences on the pages, and make freehand 
drawings of the American flag with colored crayons 
to accompany the text. 

We are Paul and Polly. 

We are little citizens. 

We love our country very mucn. 

Our country is the United States. 

It is our mother-country. 

Our fathers and mothers take care of us. 

They take care of us and we obey them. 

We all are one family and we love each other. 

Our mother-country has many, many children. 

All our little families make our mother-country’s 
big family. 

Our flag is the sign of our mother-country. 

It is a beautiful flag. 

It has thirteen stripes of red and white. 

In the corner is a blue field full of white stars. 

The thirteen stripes stand for the thirteen states 
there were at first. 

The forty-eight stars stand for the forty-eight 
states we have now. 

They stretch from one ocean to the other. 

Uncle Jack says the red and white stripes stand for 
the bright bars we see in the east and west at sunrise. 
and sunset. 

The blue is for the blue sky that stretches above 
us all. 

The white stars are for the stars that shine on us 
all at night. 

Our mother-country’s big family, east and west, 
north and south, love our flag. 


“Be brave, be brave,”’ the red stripes say. 
“Be truthful,’’ says the blue. 

**Be clean and honest,’’ says the white, 
‘*Be clean! be brave! be true!”’ 

O dear, dear mother-country, 
We'll do our best for you! 





Mother Goose Story Lessons 
By Laura Rountree Smith 


HE teacher may write the stories on the black- 
board for pupils to use as sight reading lessons 
or as models from which tocopy. .Theseat work 

exercises require for each child paper, scissors, colored 
crayons, and modeling clay. 


WILLY BOY 


Willy Boy, Willy Boy, 
Where are you going? 
I will go with you, if I may. 
‘*T am going to the meadows 
To see them mowing, 
I am going to see them make the hay.’’ 


Cut and paste Willy Boy and his rake, 


WILLY BOY’S HAYSTACK 


Willy Boy was a farmer. 

He was going to the meadow. 

He went to watch the farmers. 

He went to see them make the hay. 
He helped the farmers stack the hay. 


Draw Willy Boy by a haystack. Draw Boy Blue asleep under a 
haystack, 


WILLY BOY’S GARDEN TOOLS 


Willy Boy stood by the toolhouse. 

He had a wheelbarrow. 

He had a rake and hoe. 

He had a spade and trowel. 

He had all kinds of garden tools. 

He liked to make a garden and to make hay. 


Model his garden tools and wheelbarrow, 


WILLY BOY’S VACATION 


Willy Boy was glad of vacation. 
His vacation came in June. 

He said, ‘*I will work on a farm.”’ 
He helped his father make hay. 


Draw and color a cornstalk, an ear of corn, and a bunch of wheat, 
of rye, and of barley, 


WILLY BOY’S VOYAGE 


We asked Willy Boy once where he was going. He 
replied, 


“Over the water and over the sea, 
And over the water to Charley; 

I’ll have none of your beef to-day, 
Nor I’]] have none of your barley; 


But I’ll have some of your very best flour 
To make a white cake for my Charley.’’ 


Cut and paste the ship in which Willy Boy sailed. Gut the bag of 
flour and the white cake, 


WILLY’S LETTER 


Primrose Hill, 
June 10, 191& 
Dear Mother Goose, 
I am working with father on the farm. 
I help make hay and milk the cows. 
Father gave me a little calf. 
I will help on the farm all summer. 
Sincerely yours, 
Willy Boy. 
Write the answer from Mother Goose to Willy, 
WILLY’S COW 
I had a little cow; 
Hey-diddle, ho-diddle! 
I had a little cow, and it had a little calf; 
Hey-diddle, ho-diddle; there’s my song’s half. 
I had a little cow, 
Hey-diddle, ho-diddle! 
I had a little cow, and I drove it to the stall; 
Hey-diddle; ho-diddle; and there’s my song’s all? 


Model the cow or calf, 


WILLY’S HEN 


Higgleby, Piggleby, 
My black hen, 
She lays eggs 
For gentlemen; 
Sometimes nine, 
And sometimes ten, 
Higgleby, Piggleb7, 
My biack hen! 


Cut and paste Willy’s hen, the hencoop, and the chickens, 


WHERE ARE YOU GOING? 


**Where are you going, my pretty maid?’”’ 
**I’m going a-milking, sir,’’ she said. 
**May I go with you, my pretty maid?”’ 
**You’re kindly welcome, sir,’’ she said. 
Everyone asked Willy where he was going. One day he met a milk- 
maid and asxed her the same question. 
Model the milkmaid’s stool and bucket 


WILLY’S PONY 
I had a little pony, 
His name was Dapple-gray; 
I lent him to a lady 
To ride a mile away. 


Model the pony. 
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Snap Shots 
WIGWAGGING OUTFIT 


IT!LE folk like to imitate big brothers. A Boy 
Scout demonstrated to a first grade the simpler 
parts of the wigwagging code. ‘Thechildren were 

allowed then to make the flags. Each child was givena 
sheet of paper nine by twelveinches. This was folded 
into eight oblongs, each four and one-half inches long 
and three inches wide. These were cut apart on the 
creases. In the center of one the child drew with 
red crayon acircie. In the center of another he left 
an uncolored circle and colored the space around the 
circle with red crayon. At one-fourth of an inch 
from the left corners holes were made with pencil 
points and four-inch splints were run through for 
staves. 

On another day the remaining oblongs were used 
for Red Cross banners and flags of the United States, 
Great Britain, and France. 


WINDOW SILHOUETTES 


One room with rather an unpleasant outlook was 
greatly improved by an unusual decoration.  Sil- 
houette pictures cut from black tissue paper, to illus- 
trate favorite rhymes or stories, were mounted on 
bright colored tissue paper backgrounds bordered in 
black. A bit of paste on the corners fastened them 
to the lower window panes. A pretty light filtered 
through these decorated screens. 


VALUE OF A TOY PRESS 


One reader of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
used the Mother Goose outline pictures to illustrate 
a homemade chart of Mother Goose rhymes which she 
had printed with a child’s toy hand press. This same 
press does her good service for printing flash cards to 
use in phonetic and word drills.. 


AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION 


The novelty of seating first and second grade divi- 
sions in alternate rows was explained as a double ad- 
vantage by a primary teacher. There was less temp- 
tation for the alternate rows that were in their seats 
while the other rows were in class work. When gen- 
eral work was being done, the members of the lower 
class had the stimulus of seeing the good work of 
their quicker neighbors on the other side of them. 


NO IDLE MOMENTS 


It has always been a problem to provide for the 
spare time of the bright child. One teacher pasted a 
dozen or more pictures on the blackboard. These pic- 
tures contained objects, the names of which were not 
in the child’s reading vocabulary but with whose 
sound elements he was familiar. Several sets of 
cards were made on which these words were written. 
A child whose desk work was finished might take a 
set of cards, stand before any of the pictures, sound 
the words on the cards to himself, and if the word 
described an object in the picture, he might place the 
card under the picture. He read aloud these words 
before the teacher dismissed him to his seat. 


POSTER LISTS FOR TEACHING PHONICS 


For the aid of the child who finds phonics a stum- 
bling block, individual phonetic lists, used for review, 
are headed with some word in the ‘‘family’”’ that can 
be pictured at the top of the list. A list involving 
short e was headed by a picture of a hen, with ‘‘hen’’ 
as the first word in the list. Grasping the key word, 
the child stands more of a chance of deciphering the 
others. A list involving long a was headed by a hay- 
stack, with ‘‘hay"’ as the first word; short a, by 
Alice; ar, by a barn, etc. Such a set of miscella- 
neous lists can be used interchangeably. They are 
convenient for class reviews and for seat work. 


VARIETY IN SPELLING DRILL 


All children love to trace the shapes of their hands. 
Instead of prohibiting the habit, the teacher profita- 
bly may put it touse. For desk work, each child 
may trace around his hand and on each finger write a 
word of a certain designated ‘‘family,’’ placing the 
family name in the wrist. 


COOPERATIVE BOARD DRAWING 


A room which had been dramatizing the story of 
Peter Pan was allowed to make four scenes of the 
story on paper with colored crayons. The illustra- 
tions were examined and community illustrations for 
the blackboard were planned. The child who did the 
best house, tree, or Peter Pan was allowed to place 
that one thing in a given scene. 


WORD DRILL 


The children were enjoying a merry trip to Topsy 
Turvy Land. The teacher had written words with 
colored crayons on the blackboard and told the class 
that in this new game the queerest things happened, 
and each child was to tell what he saw on his trip. 
One child read, ‘‘I saw a purple dog chasing a red 
ecat.’’ Another child said, ‘‘I saw a yellow mamma 
with a blue baby,’’ etc. The words ‘‘dog,’’ ‘‘cat,’’ 
“*mamma’’ and ‘*‘baby’’ were written on the board in 
the colors mentioned. This little device gives the chil- 
dren a chance to have a good laugh, and not only is a 
word drill but a drill in color as well. 
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Patterns for “Young America” Caps 
These caps were worn in the procession described on 





page 26. The three bottom diagrams show respec- 


tively: the paper ready to fold; the folded cap, and 
the pattern for the cockade.. 
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THE TEN O’CLOCK SCHOLAR CAME ON TIME. 


The teacher had tried to make the opening exer- 
cises interesting but still the children did not mind 
being tardy. She was in despair until one morning 
at recess she overheard one of her boys telling one of 
the ‘‘ten o’clock scholars’’ of the ‘‘jim-dandy story’’ he 
had had the night before, and the ‘‘ten o'clock scholar’* 
and a number of others said, ‘‘My! I’d like to read 
it!’’? The teacher set the ball rolling by asking Tom 
if he wouldn’t like to read the story to all of them 
the next morning. Every pupil was on time for open- 
ing exercises the next day, eager to hear the story 
Tom liked so well. 

After this story had been commented upon at recess 
the teacher told her pupils that they might take’turns 
playing story teller. They officiated in alphabetical 
order in choosing the song and story for the morning. 
There were conditions: first, all the material had to 
be approved by the teacher and, second, the time con- 
sumed could not exceed fifteen minutes in all. 

The children enjoyed the responsibility and friendly 
rivalry that the work afforded them. The stragglers 
found more interest in the work of their mates than 
in anything that the teacher had prepared for them, 
and they appeared regularly on time every morning. 
Furthermore, the reading lessons showed a steady im- 
provement. The children gained confidence in their 
power to preside—for they took entire charge of the 
exercises—and each was proudly conscious that he 
was working for the interest of the whole school. 


A QUIET GAME 


Getting the room tidied up after a drawing or a cut- 
ting lesson without confusion is a problem that con- 
fronts many teachers. Children dislike picking up 
the small pieces of paper, but if a device is used, the 
irksome task becomes an interesting competitive 
game. 

Divide the class into two sides, preferably boys and 
girls. A girl and a boy are chosen captains. When 


one of the captains gives the signal, the whole class - 


sits in position. At a command from the teacher the 
girls stoop noiselessly to gather up paper. The boy 
captain watches closely, marking on the board any 
unnecessary noise, such as scraping feet, crumpling 
paper, whispering, etc. 

When the girls are all in position, the boys are 
given commands while the girl captain marks the 
noises. When the whole class is in position, the cap- 
tains ‘‘inspect,’’ marking one point for every piece 
of paper found under the desks of the opposite side. 
Then the wastebasket is passed by another member 
of the class, the captains scoring the unnecessary 
noises as before. When the game is finished, the side 
winning is given credit on the blackboard. 


INSTRUCTIVE PLAY 


It was one of those rooms in which the visitor im- 
mediately sensed the atmosphere of well directed 
freedom. It was activity of the child, by the child, 
for the child, and his voice in the government was 
well demonstrated by the dramatization of a poem 
“My Little Garden Bed,’’ given for the visitor’s 
benefit. . 

Fitly enough, an infinitesimal lad named Hiram 
was allowed to be the Gardener. With a business- 
like demeanor, he chose the characters necessary— 
five children to be seeds, five to be raindrops, and still 
another child to be the sun. 

Hiram then called up seven children to form the 
outline of the garden bed. ‘‘What shape do you wish 
to make your bed?’’ asked the teacher. ‘‘Square,’’ 
replied Hiram, and attempting to arrange the chil- 
dren, he discovered that something was wrong. ‘‘How 
many do you need for each side, Hiram?’’ questioned 
the teacher. ‘‘Two,’’ answered Hiram, and soon 
called another child to fill in the fourth side. 

Hiram then recited the poem while he and the chil- 
dren he had chosen impersonated their parts and 
suited their actions to the lines of the poem. 

MY GARDEN BED 
In my little garden bed, 

Raked so nicely over, 
First the tiny seeds I sow, 

crouch down. ) 

Then with soft earth cover. 


Shining down, the great round sun 
Smiles upon them often. (Sun, with arms en- 
circled, stands upon a chair.) 
And the raindrops, pattering down, 
Help the seeds to soften. (Raindrops, arms extend- 
ed over garden bed, make rapid finger motions. ) 


(Raking. ) 
(Place seeds; seeds 


(Shovel on earth. ) 


Then the little plant awakes, (Open eyes. ) 
Down its roots go creeping, (Dig with feet. ) 
Up it lifts its little head, (Gradually rising to full 
height. ) 
Through the brown earth creeping. 


Higher, higher still it grows, (Lifting arms.) 
Through the sunny hours, 

Till some happy day the buds (Opening hands. ) 
Open into flowers. 


**What kind of flower seeds did you plant in your 
garden?’’ asked the teacher. ‘‘Poppies,’’ said Hiram, 
and a delighted gasp from the erstwhile garden seeds 
showed that the gardener was not the only one who 
rejoiced in his happy choice. 
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A Page of Songs for Patriotic Programs 


mm 
America and Her Allies 
Tune: “Materna” 

I 


O land of lands, my Fatherland, the beau- 
tiful, the free, 

All lands and shores to freedom dear are 
ever dear to thee; 

All sons of Freedom hail thy name, and 
wait thy word of might, 


While round the world the lists are joined 


for liberty and light. 


II 


Hail, sons of France, old comrades dear! 
Hail, Britons brave and true! 

Hail, Belgian martyrs ringed with flame! 
Slavs fired with visions new! 

Italian lovers mailed with light! Dark 
brothers from Japan! 

From East to West all lands are kin who 
live for God and man. 


III 


Here endeth war! Our bands are sworn! 
Now dawns the better hour 

When lust of blood shall cease to rule, 
when Peace shall come with power; 

We front the fiend that rends our race 
and fills our homes with gloom! 


We break his scepter, spurn his crown, | 


and nail him in his tomb! 








IV 


Now, hands all round, our troth we 
plight to rid the world of lies, 

To fill all hearts with truth and trust 
and willing sacrifice; 

To free all lands from hate and spite 
and fear from strand to strand; 

To make all nations neighbors, and the 
world one Fatherland! 

— Washington Gladden. 


Our Morning Petition 
By Melissa French 
Tune: “America.” 


Written by the teacher and sung by the pupils of 
the Linn Grove School, Geneva, Ind., at a patriotic 
meeting. I 


God bless our men to-day, 
In France so far away, 
Oh, near them be! 
Help them to look to Thee, 
Lead them to victory, 
They and humanity 
Depend on Thee. 


II 


Our men upon the sea, 

Now we commend to Thee, 
Keep them from harm; 

With eyes that never sleep, 

Watch o’er them on the deep, 





And with our blood the answer seal, 
Freedom's land, America. 


III 


What Lincoln died to hold for thee, 
Flag of Peace—America, 

We fling in triumph o’er the sea, 
Flag of peace—America. 

On land, on sea, across the sky, 

The Stripes and Stars aloft shall fly, 

Till round the world mankind shall cry 
Flag of Peace—America. 


—G. A. Bond. 
The Battle Cry of Feed ’Em 


“The Battle Cry of Freedom” 


Yes, we’ll rally round the farm, boys, 
we'll rally once again, 
Shouting the battle cry of Feed ’Em. 
We’ve got the ships and money and the 
best of fighting men, 
Shouting the battle cry of Feed ’Em. 


From hidden dangers keep 
With Thy strong arm. 


III 


Help us at home to be 

Loyal to them as we 
Perform each task; 

Our loved ones we once more 

Intrust unto Thy pow’r, 

Watch o’er them every hour, 
This boon we ask. 


Flag of Peace—America 
“Maryland, My Maryland” 
I 


We nail thee great,—all lands above, — 
Native land, America. 

We shout thy praise and sing thy love, 
Native land, America. 

We pledge our lives, ourselves to thee, 

At home, in field, alike, agree 

To keep you true to liberty, 
Native land, America. Chorus— 


II The onion forever, the beans and the 


Tune: 


Tune; 


corn, 
When tyrant foe shall dare assail Down with the tater—it’s up the next 
Freedom’s land, America, 
Our dauntless hearts shall never quail, 
Freedom’s land, America. 
To outraged brothers’ wild appeal 


We answer prompt with rows of steel, 


morn; 
While we rally round the plow, boys, 
and take the hoe again, 
Shouting the battle cry of Feed ’Em. 
—Fred Emerson Brooks. 








A Song for the Flag 


Denis A. McCartuy 


Epwarp A. PARKER 
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Friends of Uncle Sam 
By Elizabeth Watkin 
EDITOR’S NOTE: The following play was writ- 
ten by a teacher of Newark, Ohio, for a class of 


young pupils, It proved sucha success when it was 
presented that it has been repeated twice, 


CHARACTERS 


Uncle Sam King and Queen 

Bo-Peep Little Boy (carrying 
a fish) 

Miss Muffet Three Farmer Lads 

Boy Blue Knitter 


Mr. and Mrs. Sprat Nurse 
Jack Horner Cook 


COSTUMES 

Uncle Sam—Regulation Uncle Sam 
costume. 

Bo-Peep—White skirt, flowered polo- 
naise, large hat covered with flowers; 
carries crook. 

Miss Mutfet—Red dress with short 
sleeves and low neck, large hat with 
streamers; carries bowl. 

Boy Blue—Blue trousers and short 
coat, hat covered with crepe paper to 
match suit; horn in hand. 

Farmer Boys—Overalls, straw hats; 
carry miniature garden tools. 

Cook—White apron and cap. 

Knitter—Carries knitting bag. 

Nurse—White apron with red cross on 
bib. Squares of white material with 
red cross in front pinned about the head. 

Mr. Sprat (slender boy)—Long trou- 
gers and coat made of narrow black and 
white striped calico. Red necktie, derby 
hat, spectacles with lenses removed. 

Mrs. Sprat—Long dress of bright fig- 
ured calico, breakfast shawl, small black 
bonnet with ties. 

King—Long trousers and coat made 
of black cambric. Collar and black tie, 
tall hat. Carries bag (of money). 

Queen—Long dress of pink cambric, 
white fichu, lace cap. 

Jack Horntr—Short jacket and trou- 
sers of brown material, red tie, little 
brown hat with red feather. 


Uncle Sam (addressing audience)— 
Thrice welcome to you, one and all, 
Who’ ve answered to the clarion call 
I sent to old and young. 


These days are stirring days for us: 
Our meeting here together thus 
Is for a purpose high. 


Great men we have who stand apart; 
Who give themseives with all their heart, 
That Freedom’s flag may wave. 


But I’ve a work for every one, 
You, daughter mine, and stalwart son, 
To-day I need you all. 


Some to the battle field must go, 
While others for the soldiers sew, 
Or knit, or nurse, or give. 


While every woman, man, and child 
Must help in this command so mild— 
Economize—conserve. 


Who’ll volunteer to help? 


Bo-Peep (coming forward)— 
Oh, Uncle Sam, I’ve heard your call, 
And have come to volunteer; 
I’m little Bo-Peep who lost her sheep, 
And didn’t know where to find it. 
But I’!! not give up till I find that sheep, 
And lovingly, faithfully tend it, 
That the wool it grows 
May make nice warm clothes 
For the boys who fight for me. 


Uncle Sam— 
So you’re little Bo-Peep? 
Well, you’re very sweet, 
And I’m truly glad to meet you. 


(Knitter, Nurse, and Cook come for- 
ward.) 

Knitter— 
For the soldiers I will knit 
Sweaters that are just a fit; 
Scarfs to shield them from the storm, 
Helmets nice, to keep them warm. 


Nurse— 
Soldier boys wil! need good care, 
So they'll need some nurses there. 
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I am ready, Uncle Sam, 
To do the very best I can. 


Cook— 
A cook can help in many ways, 
On sweetless, meatless, wheatless days, 
For meals are very hard to plan, 
As you know, dear Uncle Sam. 


Uncle Sam— 
Knitters, cooks and nurses, all, 
Rich and poor and great and small, 
Your helping will win the war. 
Never for a moment fear, 
I will say to you right here, 
We could not do without you. 
(Jack Sprat and Wife come forward.) 
Jack Sprat— 
We Sprats—my wife and I—conserve, 
For which no credit we deserve; 
For when the meat is dearly bought, 
Cooked well, and to the table brought 
I eat the lean, she eats the fat, 
Now Hoover can’t object to that. 
In the Sprat family it’s clearly seen 
After each meal the platter is clean. 


Mrs. Sprat— 


What Mr. Sprat has said is true, 
I want to say right now to you, 
If you would rob the garbage can, 
Just do like me and my old man. 


Uncle Sam— 
Well, Mr. and Mrs. Sprat, 
If every one would do like that, 
We'd never waste a single scrap. 


Jack Horner— 


Dear Uncle Sam, I feel quite sorry, 
Since I have heard your thrilling story, 
To think that I so much did waste, 
Because the pie was good to taste; 

I, Jack Horner, will never cry 

Though [ must do without my pie, 

For the plums are good enough to eat 
Without the sugar to make them sweet; 
So the sugar and wheat may go from me 
‘lo the boys from home across the sea. 


Uncle Sam— 
Jack, you’re a patriot, I declare, 
From the soles of your feet 
To your flaxen hair. 


Miss Muffet (carrying bowl)— 
Uncle Sam— 
I’ve always been a saving miss, 
My eating’s mostly been from this. 
I never suffer many ills, 
So never take the doctor’s pills. 
The reason why, I’ve often heard, 
Is that I live on whey and curd. 
If all my friends would live like me 
A healthy place this world would be. 


Uncle Sam— 
Long live Miss Muffet! 


Little Boy— 
Even the fishes hear your call, 
And victims to the bait they fall. 
Daddy caught this with a hook 
While he was fishing in the brook. 
For since we’re having meatless days, 
Fish takes meat’s place in many ways; 
So mother’ll fry this in a pan 
And 1 will eat it like aman, 
So the meat can go to our Sammies. 


Uncle Sam— 
Now my merry little laddie 
Learn to fish along with daddy, 
So to be a helper too. 


(Three Farmer Lads come forward. ) 
First— 

We will help you, Uncle Sam, 

In every single way we can. 

We’ll be soldiers of the soil, 

For we’re not afraid of toil. 


Second— 


We’ll.be soldiers, on our guard 

Round every space in our back yard, 
Not a weed will we leave grow, 

In their places seeds we'll sow. 


Third— 
Lettuce, radish, onions—whew! 
Beets and carrots—cabbage, too! 
You’!ll be proud of us three boys, 
With garden tools instead of toys. 





Uncle Sam— 
Boys, famine is my greatest horror, 
But if all plant food in every corner, 
There’}] be enough for all. 


(King and Queen come forward.) 
King (carrying bag of money)— 
Dear Uncle Sam, we’ll volunteer! 
Now you yourself have made it clear 
That all your sons are kings uncrowned, 
And all your daughters queens renowned. 
My queen and I have come to say, 
That we will do our mite to-day 
To help you win the war. 
From counting house I bring my store, 
I only wish that it were more, 
With which to buy your Thrift Stamps. 


Queen— 
And I, too, though I bring no money, 
Instead of butter eat sweet honey, 
And where I once on white bread fed, 
I now use golden meal instead. 


Uncle Sam— 
This is surely a heavy bag, 
I declare saving’s quite the fad. 
I thank you for your trust. 


Boy Blue— 
Dear Uncle Sam— 
Do you know who I am? 
I’m almost ashamed to tell you, 
= the boy whom they call Boy 

lue, 

Who fell asleep while on duty. 
But I’m as sorry as sorry can be, 
For all the waste can be traced to me. 
The cows got into the fields of corn, 
And I was not there to blow my horn, 
And corn is needed at home, they say, 
So bags of wheat may be sent away 
To the starving Belgian children. 


Uncle Sam-- 
Well, this is a delight to me 
That you folks should so loyal be. 
You’re helping when I need you most— 
Such servants make me want to’ boast. 


All— 
It’s because we all love you so much, 
Uncle Sam. 


(All circle around Uncle Sam and sing 
the chorus of ‘‘ Hurrah for Uncle Sam.”’’) 
Uncle Sam— 
That surely is a splendid song, 
But there’s one thing you’ve got all 
wrong, 
I never was a dandy. 


But I’m a fighter through and through— 
I’m in to win—you just bet you, 
With faithful ones tu help. 


Now, every loyal child of mine 
Please stand and sing that hymn so fine, 
‘*My Country, ’tis of thee.’’ 


(All greed ‘‘America. ’’) 


NOTE: “Hurrah for Uncle Sam” is published by 
the John ‘Church Publishing Co., Cincinnati, O. 


The Spirit of Nineteen-Eighteen 
By Mabel J. Cox 


NOTE: This little play was successfully pre- 
sented by pupils whose ages averaged seven years, 
in Huntingdon, Pa, 


CHARACTERS 


Uncle Sam 

A Soldier 

A Sailor 

A Doctor 

A Nurse 
~ A girl representing the Food and Fuel 
Administration 

A Knitter. 

A Saver, who carries a Liberty Bond 
and Thrift Stamps : 


Scene: All are on platform. 


Uncle Sam— 
Uncle Sam am I. 
With my seven helpers, I’ll try 
To show you our way 
To make Democracy stay, 
And help keep the war 
From America’s fair shore. 


With soldier and sailor and nurse, 
With the aid of your brain and your 
purse, 
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Each one do your bit; do not idly sit 

But awake! Boldly strike for Truth and 
the Right, 

And then we "il win this fight. 


Soldier— 

I’m going across the ocean blue, 
To fight with might and main, 

To help dear France our love to show, 
And Germany restrain. 


Sailor— 

I’m fighting, too, for Uncle Sam, 
Upon a ship, I sail, sir, 

Across the sea, just look for me, 
You’ll always find me there, sir. 


Doctor— 
With package and grip, 
I’ll make a quick trip, 
With nurse and sailor and soldier, 
To help Uncle Sam 
Take care of his men, 
Before I’m many days older. 


Nurse— 
A little Red Cross Nurse am I, 
I, too, help Uncle Sam, 
To do my best I always try, 
And take care of his men. 


Child representing the Food and Fuel 
Administration— 
It’s meetione and wheatless and heatless 
with m 
I’m Uncle “Sam’ s helper, you’ll plainly 


see, 

’Tis meals oe bread and meals with- 
out m 

But still ey have plenty and plenty to 
eat. 


A Knitter— 

To do my bit I sit and knit, 
And make my fingers fly, 

As my stitches grow, ’tis love they show, 
I’ll finish by-and-by. 


A Saver— 
My money I’ve promised to save, 
To help win the war it I gave, 
Buying Liberty Bonds and Thrift Stamps, 
too— 
And now let us cheer for the Red, White 
and Blue! 


(All sing “Three Cheers for the Red, 
White, and Blue.’’) 


Carrying On 
By Ann Thomas Heaton 
“Tramp, Tramp, Tramp” 
I 


In the old home dear and fair 
We are thinking, lad, of you, 
Far away on fields of bleeding, war- 
scarred France; 
And we breathe a bit of prayer 
For you, loyal lad and true, 
"Neath Old Glory while you’re carrying 
on in France. 


Tune: 


Chorus— 
Over, overseas in France, lad, 
’Neath Old Glory o’er the sea; 
And although our hearts are sad, 
Yet we can not but be glad 
That over there you’re carrying on to 
Liberty. 


II 


In the trenches’ cold and-mud 
’Neath the never ceasing roar 
Of oon flying shot and shells’ exploding 


are, 
In the midst of tears and blood 
And the suffering grim of war 
You will bravely carry on, lad, over 
there. 
Chorus— 


III 


In the homeland o’er the sea 
We are proud of you so true, 
Proud that you are leading on to 
Liberty, 
Oldest trail to you and me, 
You must blaze it there anew— 
Freedom’s glorious, shining path of 
Victory. 
Chorus— 
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Columbia’s Children 
By Ruby E. Viets and Marie C. Kelly 
A Patriotic Pageant for Small Children 
CHARACTERS 


Columbia Italian Girl 
Uncle Sam Russian Girl 
English Girl Scottish Boy 
Irish Girl Dutch Boy 
COSTUMES 


Columbia and Uncle Sam should be 
dressed typically; English girl in red 
dress, white pinafore, white stockings, 
and black shoes; Irish girl in white dress 
faced with green, green stockings, green 
apron, and green hair ribbon; Scottish 
boy in kilts, shawl, cap, and socks (edged 
with plaid) ; Dutch boy in blue bloomers 
and wooden. shoes; Italian girl in white 
cheesecloth skirt edged with red and 
yellow scallops, yellow bolero edged with 
red, fancy head-dress made from a !arge 
flowered handkerchief with brass curtain 
rings attached for ear-rings, white stock- 
ings, slippers, and carrying a tambour- 
ine; Russian girl in long, full, yeliow 
skirt, black shawl, and red head- shawl. 


Scene: Columbia, carrying a large 
flag, enters from right, marching to the 
tune ‘‘Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean.’’ She marches around and takes 
her place at the right of center back. 
Uncle Sam enters from left, carry- 
ing six small American flags. He walks 
front, peering into the audience, goes to 
rear to leave his flags, then bows to 
Columbia. 


Uncle Sam—Oh, Columbia, why are 
you so sad? I know! You are troubled 
about many things. 


Columbia—Indeed I am. 


Uncle Sam—But cheer up, Columbia, 
you have brave and loyal children. 

Columbia—Oh, Uncle Sam, how do I 
know? Perhaps they are more loyal to 
their fatherlands. 

Uncle Sam—That is not so, Columbia. 
Although our gates have been open and 
unguarded for many years, those who 
have entered love to claim this for their 
country. To our country they have 
sworn their allegiance, and they are 
even now on their way to tell you. 
— Here comes:a child from Eng- 
and. 


(Takes place at center rear while 
English girl enters, marching sturdily 
to the tune “Rule! Britannia.’’ She 
bows to Columbia. ) 

English Girl— 

“‘There are many flags in many lands, 

There are flags of ev’ry hue, 


But there is no flag, however grand, 
Like our own Red, White, and Blue.’’ 


(Takes place at left.) 


Uncle Sam—Here comes a child from 
Treland. 


(Enter Irish girl, dancing a lilt across 
front of stage to the tune ‘‘ Irish Washer- 
woman.’’ She bows to Columbia. ) 


Irish Girl— 
**We shall always love the Stars and 
Stripes, 
And we mean to be ever true 
To this land of ours and the dear, old 


flag, 
The Red, the White, the Blue.’’ 
(Takes place beside English girl. ) 


Uncle Sam—Here comes a child from 
Scotland. 


(Enter Scottish boy, dancing a fling to 
the tune ‘‘The Bluebells of Scotland.’’ 
He bows to Columbia. ) 


Scottish Boy— 
**I salute you, Old Glory, 
I love you, I do, 
To all that you stand for, 
I'll ever be true.’’ 


(Takes place beside Irish girl.) 


Uncle Sam—Here comes a child from 
Holland. 


(Enter Dutch boy, marching clumsily 
to tune ‘‘Holland’s National Song.’’ He 
bows to Columbia. ) 
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Dutch Boy— 
“Though tiny as a boy can be, 
I’m big enough to say 
I love to claim this re ,you see, 
And live in U.S. A 


(Takes place beside Unel Sam.) 


Uncle Sam— Here comes child from 


Italy. 


(Enter Italian girl, dancing lightly to 
the ‘‘Estudiantina Waltz,’’ and accent- 
ing with the tambourine. She bows to 
Columbia, leaving tambourine on the 
floor until she has finished speaking. ) 


Italian Girl— 

**This is our flag, and may it wave 
Wide over land and sea. 

Though others love a different flag, 
This is the flag for me!”’ 


(Takes place. ) 
Uncle Sam—Here comes a child from 
Russia. 
(Enter Russian Girl marching heavily 
to the tune ‘‘ Russian National Hymn.’ 
She bows to Columbia. ) 


Russian Girl— 
**Darling flag of liberty, 
Law and love revealing, 
All the downcast turn to thee, 
For thy help appealing.’’ 


(Takes place, and Uncle Sam walks 
to front, carrying the six American 
flags. ) 

Uncle Sam—This is now your flag. 
Honor and cherish it! 

(He walks around, giving a flag to 
each of Columbia’s children. When he 
returns to place at center rear a chord 
is struck on piano. Then to the tune “Co- 
lumbia, the Gem of the Ocean’’ Colum- 
bia marches forward, the others join 
her, and after circling the stage, they 
march off right. ) 


The Thrift Stamp Club 


By Emma Koos 
For Sixteen Pupils 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This little play was given by 
first grade pupils of Newark, Ohio. The author 
says that after its presentation the number of 
Thrift Stamp buyers in her room increased notice- 
ably. 

Scene : Katherine is seen sitting, knit- 
ting. Enter Clara. 

Clara—Good afternoon, Katherine. 
Why, what on earth are you doing? 

Kath.—I am knitting, can’t you see? 
It’s a sweater for one of our brave 
soldiers. 

Clara—What can they want with a 
thing like that with no sleeves? 

Kath.—They wear it just so under 
their coats. (Stands and shows how it 
is worn.) Poor fellows, they need so 
many things to keep them warm. 





Clara—My dear, I must get busy, too. 
(Both sit down.) I havea ball of yarn 
in my bag. Would socks do? 

Kath.—Socks would be fine. 


Clara—Well, show me how, and then 
I’ll go on the knitting line if I can’t go 
on the firing line. 

(Enter Virginia dancing and singing 
to the tune ‘‘ Yankee Doodle. ’’) 

Virg.— 

Oh, Yankee-doodle-doodle-do, 

Oh, Yankee-doodle-dandy, 

To-morrow is my birthday 

And I’m to have some candy. 

Oh, it will be in a nice big box, 

All bright with red and white and blue, 
They fix it up like that these days 

For patriots like you. 


Patriots like you! 
If you were you 


Clara—Hum! 
You’re not a patriot. 
would not buy candy. 

Virg.—Why, my dear? 

Kath.—Because if we did not buy the 
candy people would not make it, and the 
sugar could be sent to our soldiers who 
need it so badly. 

Virg.—Oh, my dear, I never thought 
of that. Not a bite more shall I eat. 
But what are you both doing? 

Clara and Kath.—Knitting for the 
soldiers. 

Virg.—What can I do? 

Kath.—You might do some helmets 
for their heads. 

Virg.—Oh, I will. Hand over the 
yarn. (Sits down and beyins to knit.) 

(Enter Elizabeth, dressed as Red Cross 
Nurse. ) 

Eliz.—Oh, girls, I've just come from 
the Red Cross rooms. There's such 
stacks of work to do, we all should be 
as busy as bees. 

Virg.—What have you been 
Elizabeth? 

Eliz.—I’ve been snipping white rags 
for soft pillows for the wounded soldiers. 
Even a little girl can do that. 

Kath.—Poor soldiers! And _ think, 
girls, they are being hurt and killed to 
save this country for us—you and me. 

Clara—Oh, we should be so grateful 
and so helpful. 

(Enter eleven children dancing and 
clapping hands. ) 

Robert—Oh, girls, girls, come on, come 
on! We each have a dime and are going 
to see Mary Kickforth in ‘‘A Little 
Prancer.’’ Go get your dime and come 
on. 

Clara—Oh, shame, Robert. 

Virg.—I say, shame on you all. 
and stamps foot. ) 

Martin—Well, I’d like to know why? 

Clara—You should not spend your 


doing, 


(Rises 
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money for picture shows when there’s 
the Red Cross and so many things that 
need help. 

(Enter Paul waving a Thrift Stamp 
card with several stamps on it.) 

Paul—Hey, girls and boys, I know 
something you don’t know. 

All—Oh, what is it? 

Paul—It’s all about. Thrift Stamps. 
Miss Haughey, our principal, told me. 

Robert—Oh, please tell us. 

Paul—Well, you see this card. The: 
government gives it to you when you 
buy a Thrift Stamp like this one. Each 
Thrift Stamp costs twenty-five cents. 
When you have sixteen of them, that 
makes your card full. Then you take it 
to the post office and exchange it for a 
big War Savings Stamp that is worth 
five dollars. 

Virg.—Oh, my, that’s a lot of money. 

Paul—Yes, but think, five years from 
now, when I am away up in the sixth 
grade, the five dollars will come back to 
me from the government. For my six- 
teen stamps here and a few extra cents 
I get five dollars. 

Kath.—But, Paul, how did you get so 
many already? 

Paul—Oh, I sold papers—‘‘ Advocates’’ 
and ‘‘Tribunes.”’ 

Kath.--Oh, I am going to dry the 
dishes for mother and get pennies that 
way to buy Thrift Stamps. 

Virg.—I will try to sit perfectly still 
sometimes and earn a penny in that way. 
Mother says I’m so obstreperous. 

Kath.—Well, folks, mother has some 
Hooverized food she says I may pass 
this afternoon. I'll go and get it. 

Clara—Don’t you wish cake was Hoov- 
erized food? 

Eliz.—And sherbet? 

Paul—And ham sandwiches? 
lips. ) 

(Elizabeth passes food. ) 

Virg.—Oh, I don’t like corn bread, but 
I’ll eat this if I swell up and burst. 

Robert—And I can’t bear sour lemon- 
ade, but I'll drink it if it screws up my 
face permanently. (Makes wry face.) 

Harriet—Don't you think we’d better 
form a Thrift Club right here and now? 

All—Oh, yes, yes, yes. 

Virg.—How many are there of us? 
(Counts.) Just sixteen. One for each 
stamp on the card. 

Clara—We’ll do our best to buy at 
least one stamp every week. 

All—Yes, yes, yes. We will! We 
will! (They sing to the tune “Yankee 
Doodle. ’’) 


Oh, we are little Thrift Stamps, 
From Washington we come, 

We mean to do our level best 
Until the war is done. 

Oh, Mr. Wilson says we can 
Raise two billion more, 


(Smacks 


| And so can keep the kaiser from 


Howling at our door. 


| Our soldiers need the best of food, 


| 





‘the best of clothes to wear, 

So we will multiply and grow, 
And this way do our share; 

And when the war is over 
Our brave boys will come back, 

| They’ ll pat us softly on the cheek 
And say we did not slack. 


They’ll think we boys and girls did well 
To keep our pennies tight 


| Until we had our twenty-five 


And bought a stamp outright. 
And every week we’ll do the same, 
And stick it on our card, 
For that will help to win the war— 
It isn’t very hard, 


Then when the war is over, 
In nineteen-twenty-three, 
Our money it will all come back 
To you, and you, and me. 
Our country dear, the very best, 
We’ll love you true forever, 
We'll loyal be and for you stand 
In fair and stormy weather. 
(Paul carries flag to front and all sa- 
lute it.) 











Uncle Sam’s Helpers 
By Effie L. Bean 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: The following play was 
given by the pupils of the first, second, and third 
«cades of our school, It was a part of a program 
given for the purpose of raising money with which 
to purchase Liberty Bonds and Thrift Stamps for 


the school, and was also intended to instruct the 
parents as to why all must help, and how. The fol- 
lowing helpers are emphasized: The School, The 
Home, Tne Red Cross at Home and Abroad, Pur- 


chasers of Liberty Bonds and Thrift Stamps, The 
Melting Pot, Soldiers and Sailors, and America’s 
Adopted Children, 


I—THE SCHOOL 


A bell rings and the curtain rises, dis- 
closing fifteen pupils standing and fac- 
ing the flag. Enter another pupil. 

Pupil—Miss Brown, your teacher, will 
not be here this morning, and she requests 
that you conduct your own morning les- 
son. (Exit.) 

(Pupils salute the flag: ‘‘I give my 
head, my heart, my hands to my coun- 
try. One nation, one language, one 
flag.’’ Follow with a flag song. ‘They 
sit in semicircle facing audience. ) 

First Pupil—Isn‘t it grand to know 
that (pointing) is our flag? 

All-—Yes, indeed. The glorious Stars 
and Stripes! 

Second Pupil—The colors are so beau- 
tiful, too, the red, which stands for 
courage and bravery, the white which 
stands for purity, and the blue which 
stands for truth and honesty. 


Third Pupil—Every time we see the 
flag we know it represents our country, 
the United States of America. 

Fourth Pupil—With such a country for 
our very own, we should be true, loyal 
citizens. 

Fifth Pupil—We should cheerfully fight 
for her. 

Sixth Pupil—We should sacrifice for 
our country an@® we should protect those 
weaker than ourselves, 

Seventh Pupil—Just think of that ter- 
rible war going on over in Europe at 
the present time. 

Eighth Pupil—Our soldiers and sailors 
and aviators are over there now, help- 
ing in the fight for freedom. 

Ninth Pupil—Just what difference is 
there between the soldiers, sailors, and 
aviators? 

Tenth Pupil—The soldiers fight on the 
land, the sailors on the water, and the 
aviators in the air. Sometimes these 
airmen are called the eyes of the army 
and navy. 

Ninth Pupil—Just think of all the 
food, clothing, shelter, guns, and am- 
munition it takes to supply such a vast 
number of men! 

Eleventh Pupil—Yes, indeed, and it is 
up to the people of the United States to 
furnish it. ‘the farmers must raise 
larger crops than ever before and our 
factories must make more clothing. 

Twelfth Pupil—Our munition factories 
must work harder than ever. Our ship 
builders, too, must provide a Wast num- 
ber of battleships. 

Thirteenth Pupil—And every one of 
us must save wheat, meat, sugar, and 
fats for our soldiers and sailors and our 
associates in the war. 

Fourteenth Pupil—I think the people 
could help by not traveling about so 
much, for the trains are needed for the 
shipping of fuel and food. 

Fifteenth Pupil—Sometimes it seems 
hard to have to do without things, but 
this is no time to complain. We should 
be glad to sacrifice something for the 
men who are freély giving ‘their lives 
for us. ‘ 

All—Yes, indeed. 

(All join in singing a song about our 
country.) 


II—THE HOME 


Mother is setting the table for dinner. 
Enter Helen. 

Helen—Oh, mother, I’msohungry. Is 
dinner ready? 


Mother—Not quite, Helen; but take 
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off your hat and wash your hands and 
face, and then you may help me. 

Helen (swinging hat in one hand)—I 
want a nickel for school, mother. 

Mother (pausing in work)—A nickel? 
Why, I gave you one just the other day 
to buy a pencil. 

Helen—Oh, this isn’t for a_ pencil. 
This nickel is to buy Liberty Bonds. 

Mother—Liberty Bonds! Why the 
smallest Liberty Bond costs fifty dollars. 

Helen—Yes, mother, but if everyone 
in school gives a nickel or a dime, or as 
much as he can, it will make a lot of 
money—maybe fifty or a hundred dol- 
lars, and then we can buy a bond and 
help our country. 

Mother-—I think that’s a fine plan and 
you may surely have the nickel: 

(Mother and Helen bustle about get- 
ting dinner. Enter om.) 

‘tom—Hello, mother, is dinner ready? 

Mother—In just a little while, Tom. 

Tom—Say, mother, do you care if I 
take some of my money out of my bank 
and use it? 

Mother—Why, Tom Berry, the money 
you worked for alllast summer! The 
money you are saving for a baseball 
suit! 

Tom—Yes, mother, I want to use it 
to buy some Thrift Stamps at school. 

Mother—Goodness gracious! And what 
are Thrift Stamps? 

Tom—Why, you see, mother, each 
stamp costs twenty-five cents, and the 
money is given to the government to 
use in carrying on the war. 

Mother—You mean you are giving 
your money to the government? 

Tom—No, mother, just lending it, and 
the government will pay me interest on 
my money. 

Mother—Well, well, and what about 
your baseball suit? 

Tom—I can do without it. I’d rather 
wear my old one and lend my money to 
Uncle Sam. 

Father (just entering)—That’s the 
way to talk, Tom. I’m proud of you. 
(Removes hat and coat. All seat them- 
selves at table.) 

Father(looking over the table)—What! 











no meat to-day? 

Mother—Have you forgotten? 
meatless day. 

Father—So it is, so it is. 

Mother—Here is some salmon loaf. I 
know you will like it. 

Tom—Oh, mother, I want some white 
bread. I don’t like corn meal muffins. 

Mother—This is our wheatless meal, 
Tom. Aren’t you willing to save a little 
wheat for some poor soldier? 

Tom—Of course I am. Please give 
me a muffin. 

Helen—I don’t use any sugar in my 
cocoa now. That helps, too, doesn’t it, 
mother? 

Mother—Of course it does. 

(‘‘Keep the Home Fires Burning’’ is 
sung behind the scenes as curtain is 
slowly drawn.) 


III—lrHE RED CROSS 
(Pantomime. ) 

1. At Home. 

Scene: A Red Cross room with workers 
in costume. One group is shown mak- 
ing surgical bandages, another, comfort 
pillows, another, sewing on machines, 
another, cutting gauze, etc., wnile still 
others are knitting, packing goods, etc. 

2. Abroad. 

Scene: A battle field with wounded sol- 
diers lying about. Red Cross nurses are 
shown giving them water, bandaging 
heads, arms, and legs. One or two of 
the wounded may be carried off on 
stretchers. 

1V—PURCHASERS OF LIBERTY 

BONDS AND THRIFT STAMPS 

A solicitor is talking totwomen. All 
are seated near a table. 

Solicitor—So you won’t buy a Liberty 
Bond? 


This is 


First Man—No, sir, I won’t. I don't 
believe in war and I’ll have nothing to 
do with it. 

Solicitor—But you are a citizen of the 
United States, are you not? 

First Man—Of course I am, but I don’t 
believe in war and J’1] not buy a bond. 

Solicitor—Don't you believe it is ever 
necessary to fight? 

First Man—Certainly not. Quarrels 
should be settled by reasoning, not 
fighting. 

Sclicitor—Suppose you were walking 
down the street and saw a man brutally 
beating his horse. Would you walk 
calmly on, saying to yourself, ‘‘It is none 
of my business’’? 

First Man—Of course not. I should 
speak to the man and try to convince 
him of his wrong doing. 

Solicitor—Yes, but suppose he paid no 
attention to you and kept right on beat- 
‘ing his horse. 

First Man—In that case I’d use other 
means. 

Solicitor—For instance— 

First Man—Well, I’d use force if 
necessary. 

Solicitor—Exactly. Now, that is just 
how our country happened to enter the 
war. Pleadings were of no avail, so 
force was necessary. 

First Man (hesitatingly)—Y-e-s. I 
guess you areright. I’d never thought 
of it in that way before. 

Solicitor—The quicker we get our 
armies equipped and to the front, the 
sooner the war will be over. 

First Man—Yes, that’s true. 

Solicitor—In order to do this the gov- 
ernment needs money, and this money 
must be supplied by the good, loyal cit- 
izens of our country. And, besides, you 
are only lending your money to your 
country. You will receive it back again 
with a good rate of interest. 


First Man (nodding head)—Well, I 
think I understand the matter better 
now and you may write me down for a 
thousand dollar bond. 


Solicitor—Thank you. And (turning 
to the second man) shall I write you 
down for a bond, too? 


Second Man—I’d be glad to take one 
but I haven’t money enough and my 
wages are very small. 

Solicitor—Then Thrift Stamps are 
what you want. They are for the peo- 
ple of small means. Each stamp costs 
twenty-five cents and it takes sixteen 
to fill a card. Then by paying from 
twelve to twenty-three cents, according 
to the month in which the card is filled, 
you are given a War Savings Stamp and 
at the end of five years you will get five 
dollars from the government, which in- 
cludes the money you paid for the stamp 
plus four per cent compound interest. 


Second Man—That suitsme. I’m very 
glad I can help. You may give me ten 
dollars’ worth of the stamps. 


V—THE MELTING POT 
(Pantomime. ) 


Scene: A street. Huge melting pot 
(kettle) near the center with placard— 
FILL THE MELTING PoT 
DONATE ARTICLES OF 
GOLD AND SILVER 
HELP THE SOLDIERS 
Do Your BIT 


Citizens, well and poorly dressed, old 
and young, pass both ways, stop, and 
read sign. Some take off jewelry and 
drop in the pot. Others drop in spoons, 
watches, etc. Two old men may stand 
at one side and converse in pantomime. 


VI—THE SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 


. (Tableau. ) 


One or more soldiers and sailors in the 
‘background stand at attention before 
the flag. 





Six children, three on each side, sing 





the following song to the tune of ‘‘ We’re 
Going Over.”’ 


OUR SOLDIER BOYS 


Our soldier boys are calling us to help 
them in the fight, 

They’re asking us to work and save and 
help with all our might, 

Send food and guns and ships and shells 
to make the kaiser quake, 

You have more than you have ever had 
at stake. 

So let us heed this cry for help from the 
boys of Uncle Sam, 

And be the real thing, not a hollow 
sham. 


Chorus— 


So bring your quarters, 

So bring your quarters, 

They’! help this war to win, 

So that we can shout and sing; 

So bring your quarters, 

So bring your quarters, 

They will do for us their best, 

And we’ll show the kaiser that we’re 
backing up our boys, 

And they’!l always stand the test. 


Now let us earn our pennies and our 
nickels and our dimes, 

They’|l! help to make our future bright 
above all other times, 

We’ll help the Red Cross all we can and 
buy some Thrift Stamps, too, 


For they’re needed by our soldier boys — 


so true. 

So never grumble, never fret, for we 
are bound to win, 

We'll .nake the kaiser realize his sin. 


Chorus— 


VII—AMERICA’S ADOPTED CHIL- 
DREN 


Uncle Sam and Columbia, in costume, 
in the center background. 

Flag drill and march given in the fore- 
ground. At its completion all march 
off, leaving Uncle Sam and Columbia. 

Next, different nationalities, in cos- 
tume, step forward one at a time, bear- 
ing the flag of their country which they 
lay at the feet of Uncle Sam and Colum- 
bia, receiving from Columbia a United 
States flag. : 

They arrange themselves ina V with 
Uncle Sam and Columbia/as the point at 
center back. When all have received 
America’s flag they face Uncle Sam and 
give the following flag salute, ‘‘I pledge 
allegiance to my flag, and to the Ke- 
public for which it stands; one nation, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for 
ali.”’ 

All join in a song to Uncle Sam. 
Lastly, the audience and children stand 
and join in singing ‘‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner’’ and ‘‘America.’’ 


American Army Hymn 
Tune: “‘Materna” 
‘I 
America, America, 
We lift our battle cry! 
To live for Thee is more than life, 
And more than death to die! 
Now by the blood our fathers gave, 
And by our God above, 
And by the flag on every grave, 
We pledge to Thee our love. 


II 


America, America, 
Bid all thy banners shine! 

O Mother of the mighty dead, 
Our very lives are Thine. 

At Freedom’s altar now we stand 
For God and Liberty! 

Lord God of Hosts, at Thy command, 
We lift our souls to Thee. 


III 


America, America, 
Speed on, by sea and air! 

We take the stripes of sacrifice, 
The stars of honor dare; 

And by the road our fathers trod 
We march to victory, 

To fight for Freedom and for God, 
Till all the world be free. 

—Allen Eastman Cross. 


June 1918 
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A Patriotic Play for Little People 


Mother Goose in War Time 
By Emma Gertrude White 


CHARACTERS 
In Order of Appearance 


Mother Goose 
Grandchild 

Grandson 

Polly, a young daughter 
Columbia 
Mistress Mary 
Bo-Peep 

Wil 


ill 
Jack-be-Nimble 
Old Woman Who Lives in a Shoe; 
Sons; Daughters 
Singers 


COSTUMES 


Mother Goose—cap with -wide frill, 
kerchief, and apron. ; 

Columbia—skirt of wide red and white 
stripes, waist draped in blue with silver 
stars. Band across forehead, with small 
shield. ; 

Polly—conservation costume. 

Mistress Mary—wide garden hat and 
gloves; basket. 

Bo-Peep—plain green skirt, flowered 
overdress with panniers; large hat with 
wreath; crook. 

Will—smoek; straw hat. 

Jack-be-Nimble—Apron like a car- 
penter’s apron; cap. 

Old Woman Who Lives in a Shoe— 
dark dress; sun-bonnet; apron. 

Sons—Scout uniform. 

Daughters—Red Cross uniform. 

Singers—in white, with red, white, 
and blue sash over one shoulder. 

(Any touch showing patriotism may be 
used—shield-shaped pockets on aprons, 
high caps like a liberty cap, etc.) 

Scene: Mother Goose holding Grand- 
child on her lap. 


Grandchild— 

Tell me a story, grandma, 
Only one story more; 

Tell me about the Five Little Pigs, 
Just as you did before. 


Mother Goose— 
My stories all are changed, dear, 
And still they are just as true. 
**The Five Little Pigs in War Time,’ 
Grandma will tell to you. 


(Tells on Grandchild’s fingers. ) 
This little pig went to market, 
But no one would buy him, you know; 
For the lard and the ham and the bacon, 
too, 
Across the sea must go. 
So he turned around, with head down- 


bent, 
And slowly back to his pen he went. 


This little pig stayed right at home, 
Knitting as hard as she could, 
Sweaters and helmets and socks galore, 
As a loyal maiden should. 
The boys over there, in the cold and 
storm, 
Her name will bless, for the garments 
warm. 


This little pig ate meat—on Tuesday! 
Very disloyal was he. 
He said, ‘‘There is plenty of meat, I 
know, 
And what are the allies to me?”’ 
So he gobbled his meat with greedy vim— 
Just wait till Hoover catches him! 


But this little pig had none at all— 
What did he care for that? 
He had plenty of chicken and game and 


sh, 
So he looked quite plump and fat. 
He thought with joy of the soldiers 


rave, 
Whose lives he had loyally helped to 
save. 


This little pig is a Frenchman; 
He never hid under a barn. 
He is proud to know that he boldly fought 
At the battle of the Marne. 
If you ask, ‘‘Were you glad at the front 
to be?’”’ ‘ 
He eagerly answers you, ‘‘Oui, oui, oui!”’ 








Grandson (with letters)— 


Here is a letter, dear grandma, 
The postman gave it to me, 

He said it would make you happy, 
I wonder from whom it can be. 


Mother Goose— 
’Tis from Columbia, darling. 
I hope she has written to say 
She is coming to make us a visit— 
I look for her every day. 
(Reads. ) 


Why, yes, she is really coming, 
She must be almost here, 
And Polly must put on the kettle, 
Will you call her for me, dear? 
(Grandson runs out.) 


Polly (entering hastily) — 

Show me the letter, mother, 
Columbia must know 

That you have always done your best 
Your loyalty to show 


Mother Goose— 
Oh, yes, she says so plainly, 
She makes it very clear 
Whate’er may be her troubles, 
Of us she has no fear. 


Polly (reads)— 

‘Dear Mother Goose, I know that you 
Are always staunch and true; 

And that your children have been taught 
To love their country, too. 

For just a single hour 
I shall lay my burdens down 

And rest beneath your friendly roof, 
While passing through the town. 

So we will have an old-time chat, 
You will tell me all the news, 

While a cup of your hot and fragrant tea 
I surely won’t refuse.’’ 


Mother Goose— 
So put on the kettle, Polly, 
She is tired and sad, my dear, 
And it surely is our duty 
Her weary heart to cheer. 
So we will forget our troubles 
Just for a little while, 
And though our hearts are aching, 
We will greet her with a smile. 


(Polly and Children set the table, sing- 


ing ‘‘Smile, Smile, Smile,’’ or some 
other lively tune. Bell rings; Columbia 
enters. ) ° 


Mother Goose— 
Columbia, you are welcome. 
I am glad your face to see. 
Polly has put the kettle on, 
We'll all take tea. 


(Polly goes out. Returns and serves 
tea. ) 
Columbia— 
Can that be little Polly? 
What a lovely maid is she! 
I’m sure ’twill be refreshing 
To have a cup of tea. 


And how do these sad times find you? 
My heart is aching for you. 

For I have heard that our navy 
Has taken your Little Boy Blue. 


Mother Goose (with spirit)— 
Taken him? Nay, I sent him— 
Proudly and gladly, too. 
He never could be a coward, 
My own dear Little Boy Blue. 


Sad are the times, but glorious; 
I knew that he longed to go, 

His mother would never hold him back, 
And I quickly told him so. 


His little tin horn is silent, 

But at dawn and at sunset red 
His bugle wakes the echoes, 

For he followed where duty led. 


Columbia— 
Dear Mother Goose, I thank you. 
You have given me courage anew. 
You are worthy to be the mother 
Of heroes like Little Boy Blue. 
And how is pretty Mistress Mary? 
Is she, as ever, quite contrary? 


Mother Goose— 
Oh no! she has quite forgotten 
Her old contrary ways, 





She is working for her country 
And she merits only praise. 
I think I hear her coming, 
She has heard that you are here, 
For she was busy, working 
In her little greenhouse near. 


Mistress Mary (with dish of radishes 
arranged on lettuce leaves)— 
Hail to you, fair Columbia! 
An offering I bring 
Of the first fruits of my garden, 
Though late and cold the spring. 
(Places dish on table. ) 


Columbia— 
Thank you, my dearest Mary, 
A patriot are you, 
For those who help to feed the world 
Perform a service true. 
(Enter Bo-Peep. ) 
Now here is one, who by her crook, 
I know must be Bo-Peep. 
I hope that you are careful now | 
And never lose your sheep. 


Bo-Peep— 
Iam little Bo-Peep, but to lose my sheep 
I should think was wrong indeed, 
When for our noble soldier boys 
Their wool we so much need. 
They never stray, for every day 
I give them the best of care. 
And gladly tend, their coats to send 
To the dear boys ‘‘over there.”’ 


(Will enters; stands by Bo-Peep.) 


Mother Goose— 

"Tis well, Bo-Peep. Your loyal words 
Have surely made me glad. 

But who is this beside you, 
This sturdy little lad? 





Bo-Peep— 

This is my little brother Will; 
The lambs he tends for me; 

His little song, the whole day long, 
He sings where’er he be. 


Will (singing to tune ‘‘Auld Lang 
Syne’’ adapted )— 
Young lambs to sell, 
Young lambs to sell, 
If I had as much money as I could tell, 
If I had as much money as I could tell, 
I never would cry 
Young lambs to sell. 


Columbia— 
That’s right, my boy; 
For lambs will grow, 
And you can serve 
Your country so. 


Columbia— 
There was an old woman 
Tossed up in a basket. 
I hope she is safe 
But 1 hardly dare ask it. 


Polly— 
Her basket she changed to an aeroplane— | 
She always loved to fly. 
She vows she will bring the Kaiser back 
On the front seat, by-and-by! 
(All laugh. ) 


Columbia— 
Our old friend, Dr. Foster— 
Of him what ean you tell? 
I know wherever he may be 
He will serve his country well. 


. Mother Goose— 
Dr. Foster went to France. 
He is stepping in puddles there. 
With an ambulance corps, 
No one could do more 
For our wounded boys to care. 


(Jack-be-Nimbie runs in. ) 
Jack-be-Nimble— 
I’m in an awful hurry— 
Sister, a cup of tea. 
I won’t be home to supper, 
So do not wait for me. 


Columbia— 

Who is this lively fellow? 
His face I seem to know. 

Was he jumping over candlesticks 
Not many years ago? 








(Jack-be-Nimble salutes Columbia. ) 
Jack-be-Nimble— 
Yes, I am Jack-be-Nimble; 
The ship-yards call for me; 
For we must build a sturdy fleet 
‘lo go across the sea, 
To take food to the allies, 
To carry guns galore, 
And, best of all, to land our boys 
In safety on the shore. 


Columbia— 

I thank you, Jack-be-Nimble, 
Yours is a noble work, 

And one from which my loyal son 
Would never wish to shirk. 

The safety of our soldiers 
Depends upon your speed 

So all the Jack-be-Nimbles 
Are needed now, indeed. 


Polly— 
Here comes the Old{Woman Who Lives 
in a Shoe. 
She is bringing all of her children to 
you. 


(Enter Old Weman, followed by boys 
in Scout uniform.) 

Old Woman (singing)— 
Columbia, I bring my boys to you, 
Columbia, you’ll find them staunch and 

true. 

Where’er you wish to send them 

They are ready to dare and do, 
Columbia, they re not my only ones. 

It is my joy and pride 

That if you want the others 

They will march beside their brothers. 
Columbia, take my boys. 


Columbia— 
Mother, so brave, most gladly 
I take the gift you give. 

Your name shall be remembered 
With patriot mothers live. 
Your boys are fine and manly, 

But this, I think, is true 
You had many little daughters 
Within that well-known shoe. 


(Old Woman goes to door and beckons. 
Enter group of girls in Red Cross cos- 
tume. One carries a banner. ) 

Leader— 

Where the Red Cross banner flutters 

We follow with earnest tread; 

We heal the sick and wounded, 

We smooth each aching head. 
We nurse your boys like sisters— 

Those soldiers brave and true; 
And then in strength and safety 

We will send them back to you. 


Columbia— 

Dear girls, no higher mission 
Than yours can ever be. 

May every mother’s blessing 
Go with you o’er the sea. 

(She rises to go.) 

Dear Mother Goose, my heart is fuli. 
In words I ne’er can say 

How much it means to see you all 
In loyal work to-day. 

But here at home, or ‘‘over there’’ 
I’m sure you all must know 

Columbia's heart will be with you 
Wherever you may go. 

My hour is past, just one thing more, 
One offering more to bring; 

You know our presideiit has said, 
‘*Let all the people sing’’— 


Mother Goose (interrupting) — 
My little singers forgotten! 
They are waiting outside the door. 
Welcome them in, dear Polly, 
They should have been called before. 
(Polly opens door. Chorus enters. ) 
Leader of Singers— 
Sing a song of sixpence, 
‘Twill help a stamp to buy, 
Make a loaf of war bread 
From the pocketful of rye. 
Four and twenty singers, 
Each one a little miser, 
Ready now with purse and voice 
To help you beat the Kaiser. 
Another Singer— 
Sing a song of soldiers, 
Strong and true and brave, 
(Continued on page 69) 








The Flag and the Thrift Stamp 
By Nancy Kampf ; 


The following recitation may be effec- 
tively used by two small pupils, a boy 
and a girl. A wide ruffle of green crepe 
paper adjusted as a skirt and a little 
cap is all that is needed for the girl. 
On the cap may be the words ‘‘Miss 
‘Thrift Stamp,’’ and a sash extending 
from shoulder to belt may bear the words 
**Save and Serve.’’ Thelittle boy wears 
the well-known Uncle Sam suit and car- 
ries a small flag. 


Boy— 

This is the flag of our native land, 
lt stands for liberty. 

Beneath its folds our boys in France 
Shall march to victory. 


Girl— 
I am little Miss Thrift Stamp, 
To the flag I am loyal, too; 
For I help our Uncle Sammie 
To uphold the Red, White, and Blue. 


Boy— 

This is the flag we love so well, 
We'll fight and die for it. 

To keep its colors free from stain 
Each one must do his bit. 


Girl— 

I am little Miss Thrift Stamp, 
I ask young and old to save 

And lend their pennies to Uncle Sam 
To help our soldiers brave. 


Boy— 

This is the flag so dear to our hearts, 
To its Stars and Stripes be true; 

We float it proudly above our land, 
And cheer for the Red, White, and Blue. 


Girl— 
I am little Miss*Thrift Stamp, 
Buy all you can, that we 
May keep Old Glory waving 
O’er the home of the brave and free. 


Children of France 


Dear little sad-eyed children of France, 
Once on a time, when the world was 


gay, 
In the streets of Paris you danced and 
sang. 
God grant you again a happy day, 
Sad little children of France. 


Wan little weary-eyed children of 
France, 
In the streets of Paris you knelt to- 
day, 


Knelt at the sight of a succoring flag, 
Knelt in the streets where you used to 


play, 
Heart-broken children of France. 


We are thinking to-day of the long ago, 
Kneeling children, beyond the sea, 
When your fathers came, with hearts 
aflame, 
To us, in the name of liberty, _ 
Fatherless children of France. 


Fair by the side of the Red, White, and 


lue 
The Stars and Stripes in your streets 
are a-blow! 
Never so beautiful, now they glow 
In the name of that help of the long 


ago, 
Kneeling babies of France. 


You knelt in your streets as our flag 
went by— 
Our flag with a glory strangely new. 
‘The stars of heaven gleamed in its folds, 
Strewn but to-day in that field of blue, 
For you, O children of France! , 


Dear little war-smitten children of 
France, 
In our hearts is a prayer as the flag 
goes by— 
For the flag we have vowed to a glorious 
quest, 


For the flag aflame on a far away sky, 
For God—and the babies of France. 
—Gertrude Robinson. - 
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Timely Verse for June Entertainments 


Conservation Acrostic 
By Mabel E. Walter 


C is for Corn, King of the Prairie State, 
Use it and send wheat to the allies 
Before it is too late. 


O is for Observe, the first word of many 
a conservation order, 

That racks the housewife’s brain almost 
to insanity’s border. 


N is for ‘‘No.’’ 
When asked to have a second helping, 


say it, 
When it’s the price of patriotism, pay it. 


S is for Sugar, so nice and so sweet, 
But it must go to France if we want the 
Kaiser beat. 


E is for Economy, to America a stranger, 
— do our bit right now to change 
er. 


R is for Religion, 

Many men of many minds, 

Various religions of various kinds; 

But every American, small and great, 

— accept the ‘‘Gospel of the Clean 
ate.’’ 


V is for Vegetables that we are to eat, 
And thus save sugar, flour, and meat. 


A is for Adam, who got his food from 
a tree 
And never had to think of food economy. 


T is for Table which must be ‘‘ Hoover- 
ized’’ 


With many a substitute despised. 


I is for Idols which must be overthrown. 
Meat may be your golden calf, and by 
meatless days for it atone. 


O is for Obey, 
Ours not to reason why, 
Ours but to do and di-et. 


N is for Nonsense, which some folks say 
When you preach conservation as a way 
To win the war and save the day. 

They say that bullets win a fight, 

Not whether bread is brown or white; 
But wiser men than we have said 

That victory depends on bread; 

So be a backer, not a slacker, 

‘*Help Hoover Win the War.’’ 


Little Patriots 


‘The posters on the street all say 
That we must do our share, 

And all around are sailor boys 
And soldiers everywhere. 


Our nursie says they’ll go away 
Far, far across the sea, 

And on the fields of sunny France 
They’ll fight for you and me. 


So don’t you think that you and I 
Might see what we can do? 

Then even if we’re very small 
We’ll know we’re helping too. 


And if we don’t know how to knit 
‘’he mufflers and the socks, 

Still we can save our pennies 
For the Junior Red Cross Box. 


For every one can do his bit, 
If he but does his best, 
And Uncle Sam needs little folk 
As well as all the rest. 
—Edna A. Cooke. 


Save the Waste 


Save the waste; control the taste: 
Eat corn bread and rye; 

Meatless days, wheatless days, 
Eat less cream and pie. 

For our allies’ sake, cut out the cake; 
Save food, win, or die; 

Keep fighters fit—this your bit— 
That is the reason why. 


Hush, Little Thrift Stamp 


Hush, little Thrift Stamp, 
Don’t you cry, 

You’ll be a War Bond 
By-and-by. 





The U. S. A. Forever 
Tune: “Dixie” 
I 


Come, all who live in the U. S. A., 
Join in our song and sing to-day; 
Work away, work away, for the land 
of the free. 
United, firm, with ev’ry state, 
To make a nation good and great; 
Work away, work away, for the land 
of the free. 


Chorus— 
The U. S. A. forever! Hooray! Hooray! 
The Stars and Stripes shall wave above 
The U. S. A. forever! Hooray! Hooray! 
The U. S. A. forever! Hooray! Hooray! 
The Stars and Stripes forever! 


II 


The North and South, the East and West, 
We love them all, for all are best; 
Work away, work away, for the land 
of the free. 
United states and hearts and hands 
Will make the greatest of all lands; 
Work away, work away, for the land 
of the free. 
Chorus— 


III 


From coast to coast united stand, 
Our proudest boast our own dear land; 
Work away, work away, for the land 
of the free. 
The nation gathers at our call, 
With ‘‘all for one, and one for all;’’ 
Work away, work away, for the land 
of the free. 


Chorus— 


The War Heroes 


We met them everywhere, and never 
dreamed 
We walked and talked with heroes by 
the way; 
**No heroes in our age,’’ we liked to 
Say; 
Just common men, with common aims, 
they seemed, 
Living their allotted span, who toiled and 
schemed, 
Despaired and hoped, with here and 
there a ray 
Of some diviner sense that bade us 


stay, 
Or flash of lovelight that about them 
gleamed. 


But when it came, the great supremer 


test 
Of "aria best and bravest; at the 
call 
For country, home, and life, God’s 
promised years; 
They stood unflinchingly, 
Death's request, 
Wrenched love away, waved cheer and 
hope to all, 
And fell engulfed in glory’and our tears. 
—Emma P. Seabury. 


smiled at 


A String of Purls 
To be recited by a smal] girl sitting on a large 
chair, a sock and knitting needles in her hands. 

The sock has the toe cut off, or if she has real knit- 

ting, the toeis unfinished. She knits a little while 

then looks up and recites in tragic way. 

The hours I spent on thee, dear sock, 
are as astring of purls tome; (Knits 
two, looks up.) 

First, two I knit, (Knits again, looks 
up. ).then two I purl, 

And round the leg I slowly reel. (Holds 
sock up; knits with puckered brow; 
looks up brightly.) 


-| Now joyful songs to the heavens raise! 


I’ve turned the heel. (Knits again 
worriedly. ) 

Oh, knotty ends that scratch and turn, 
oh, stitch that dropped, uneven row, 

I kiss each blight (Kisses sock several 
times.) and strive at last to learn 

To reach the toe, oh, dear, to reach the 
toe! 


Little Bits of Bacon 


Little bits of bacon, 
Little grains of wheat, 
When eaten by our soldiers 
Give energy and heat. 
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Patriotic Americans 
By Frances R. Micon 

AUTHOR’S NOTE—The following recitations 
may be given in concert by groups that may be as 
large or small as desired. 

Soldiers (in Boy Scout uniforms, carry- 
ing flags, guns, etc.)— 
We are brave soldiers over the sea, 
Fighting and dying for Liberty. 
We’ll stand by the colors, always true 
To Uncle Sam and our Allies too. 


Nurses (in Red Cross uniforms)— 
We are nurses, working to save 
Wounded soldiers from an early grave. 
Ever true to the cross that we wear, 
We’ll be Angels of Mercy ‘‘over there.”’ 


Farmers (in overalls and straw hats, 
carrying hoes and rakes) — 
We are the farmers who raise the wheat, 
And grow the hogs to make the meat. 
Behind our soldiers and allies we stand 
Loyal and true, while tilling the land. 


Homeworkers (in working dress and 
carrying small garden tools, tin cans, 
sewing, or knitting bags) — 

Home workers are we, and busy, I say, 
Working and saving, day by day, 

We garden and can, we sew and knit, 
And in many small ways are ‘‘doing our 
bit.”’ 

All (in concert)— 

So we have heard our country’s call, 
And serve together, one and all. 

We’ll pray each day forthe dawnof peace, 
And work right on till the war shall 
cease. 


(All unite in singing a Peace song.) 


A Thrift Stamp Jingle 


Sing a song of Thrift Stamps, 
Pocket full of pennies, 

Only one and twenty-four— 
That's not very many. 


When the pocket opens 
The pennies all will plan 
To buy a little Thrift Stamp 
For dear old Uncle Sam. 


The Sammies need the money, 
They are going ‘‘o’er the top;”’ 

If they have ‘‘bread and honey”’ 
The Sammies need not stop. 


The Bonds are for the fathers, 
The Stamps for you and me, 
Then Italy, France, and England 

And we will all be free. 


Our Flag 


Wave our bonny flag on high! Hurrah! 
O — ite bright folds to the sky! Hur- 
rah! 
Oh, the flag that’s brave and true 
Is the Red and White and Blue, 
That’s the flag for me, for you! Hurrah! 


Then hail to the flag! 
The bonny, bonny flag! 
With its stars in a field of blue, 
Oh, long may it wave o’er the free and 
the brave, 
’Tis the flag for me, for you! 


To Old Glory 


Lead on, Old Flag, we’ll follow in thy 
train, 
O’er land and sea; 
Nor deem the sacrifice we make too great 
For Right and thee. 


For out of all this chaos dark and drear, 
We catch a ray 
Of Universal Peace, if thou, Old Flag, 
But lead the way. 
—E. M. Lang. 


New Stanza of “America” 


God save our splendid men, 
Bring them safe home again, 
God save our men; 
Keep them victorious, 
Patient and chivalrous; 
They are so dear to us, 
God save our men. 


June 
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Educative Seat Work for June 
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Carbon or hectographed copies of these designs may be given to pupils to trace and color. The repeated words may be pasted on cardboard and cut 
ng pupils, who match the word with the picture. 
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We want our readers to fill this page for us. 
selections, giving preference to the poems selected by the largest number of persons. 


of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 
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Poems Our Readers Have Asked For 


Send in the names of poems you wish to see here. 
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We will make up the page from your 
There are many who have in their memory the names 
It ts especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this 


well be much appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all who have the privilege of reading these desired and 


therefore desirable poems. 


A Legend of Bregenz 


Girt round with rugged mountains, the 
fair Lake Constance lies; 

{In her blue heart reflected shine back 
the starry skies; 

And watching each white cloudlet float 
silently and slow, 

You think a piece of heaven lies on our 
earth below! 


Midnight is there and silence enthroned 
in heaven, looks down 

Upon her own calm mirror, upon a sleep- 
ing town: 

For Bregenz, that quaint city upon the 
Tyrol shore, 

Has stood above Lake Constance, a thou- 
sand years and more. 


Her battlements and towers, upon their 
rocky steep, 

Have cast their trembling shadow for 
ages on the deep; 

Mountain, and lake, and valley, a sacred 
legend know, 

Of how the town was saved, one night, 
three hundred years ago. 


far from her home and kindred, a Tyrol 
maid had fled, 

To serve in the Swiss valleys, and toil 
for daily bread; 

And every year that fleeted so silently 
and fast, 

Seemed to bear farther from her the 
memory of the past. 


She served kind, gentle masters, nor 
asked for rest or change; 

Her friends seemed no more new ones, 
their speech seemed no more strange; 

And when shg led her cattle to pasture 
every day, 

She ceased to look and wonder on which 
side Bregenz lay. 


She spoke no more of Bregenz, with 
longing and with tears; 

Her Tyrol home seemed faded in a deep 
mist of years; 

She heeded not the rumors of Austrian 
war or strife; 

Each day she rose contented, to the calm 
toils of life. 


Yet when her master’s children would 
clustering round her stand, 

She sang them the old ballads of her own 
native land; 

And when at morn and evening she knelt 
before God’s throne, 

The accents of her childhood rose to her 
lips alone. 


And so she dwelt: the valley more 
peaceful year by year; 

When suddenly strange portents of some 
great deed seemed near. 

The golden corn was bending upon its 
fragile stalk, 

While farmers, heedless of their fields, 
paced up and down in talk. 


The men seemed stern and altered, with 
looks cast on the ground; 

With anxious faces, one by one, the 
women gathered round; 

All talk of flax, or spinning, or work, 
was put away; 

The very children seemed afraid to go 
alone to play. 


One day, out in the meadow with 
strangers from the town, 

Some secret plan discussing, the men 
walked up and down. 

Yet now and then seemed watching a 
strange uncertain gleam, 

That looked like lances ’mid the trees 
that stood below the stream. 


At eve they all assembled, all care and 
doubt were fied; 

With jovial laugh they feasted, the board 
was nobly spread. 

The elder of the village rose up, his glass 
in hand, 

And cried, ‘‘We drink the downfall cf 
an accursed land! 





‘“‘The night is growing darker, ere one 
more day is flown, 

Bregenz, our foemen’s stronghold, Bre- 
genz shall be our own!”’ 

The women shrank in terror, (yet pride, 
too, had her part,) 

But one poor Tyrol maiden felt death 
within her heart. 


Before her stood fair Bregenz, once more 
her towers arose; 

What were the friends beside her? Only 
her country’s foes! 

The faces of her kinsfolk, the days of 
childhood flown, 

The echoes of her mountains reclaimed 
her as their own! 


Nothing she heard around her, (though 
shouts rang forth again,) 

Gone were the green Swiss valleys, the 
pasture, and the plain; 

Before her eyes one vision, and in her 
heart one cry, 

That said, ‘‘Go forth, save Bregenz, an 
then if need be, die!’’ 


With trembling haste and breathless, 
with noiseless step she sped; 

Horses and weary cattle were standing 
in the shed; 

She loosed the strong white charger, 
that fed from out her hand, 

She mounted and she turned his head 
toward her native land. 


Out into the darkness—faster, and still 
more fast; 

The smooth grass flies behind her, the 
chestnut wood is passed; 

She looks up; clouds are heavy: Why is 
her steed so slow?— 

Scarcely the wind beside them can pass 
them as they go. 


‘*Faster!’’ she cries. ‘‘Oh, faster!’’ 
Eleven the church-bells chime; 

**O God,’’ she cries, ‘‘help Bregenz, and 
bring me there in time!’’ 

But louder than bells’ ringing, or lowing 
of the kine, 

Grows nearer in the midnight the rushing 
of the Rhine. 


Shall not the roaring waters their head- 
long gallop check? 

The steed draws back in terror, she leans 
above‘his neck 

To watch the flowing darkness, the bank 
is high and steep, 

One pause—he staggers forward, and 
plunges in the deep. 


She strives to pierce the blackness, and 
looser throws the rein; 

Her steed must breast the waters that 
dash above his mane. 

How gallantly, how nobly, he struggles 
through the foam, 

And see—in the far distance shine out 
the lights of home! 


Up the steep bank he bears her, and 
now they rush again 

Toward the heights of Bregenz, that 
tower above the plain. 

They reach the gate of Bregenz, just as 
the midnight rings, 

And out come serf and soldier to meet 
the news she brings. 


Bregenz is saved! Ere daylight her 
battlements are manned; 

Defiance greets the army that marches 
on the land. 

And if to deeds heroic should endless 
fame be paid, 

Bregenz does well to honor the noble 
‘lyrol maid. 


Three hundred years are vanished, and 
yet upon the hill 

An old stone gateway rises, to do her 
honor still. 

And there, when Bregenz women sit 
spinning in the shade, 

They see in quaint old carving the 
charger and the maid. 


And when, to guard old Bregenz, by 
gateway, street, and tower, 








The warder paces all night long, and 
calls each passing hour: 
‘*Nine,’’ ‘‘ten,’’ ‘‘eleven,’’ he cries 
aloud, and then (O crown of fame!) 
When midnight pauses in the skies he 
calls the maiden’s name. 
—Adelaide A. Proctor. 


Johnny’s Hist’ry Lesson 


I think, of all the things at school 
A boy has got to do, 
That studyin’ hist’ry, as a rule, 
Is worst of all, don’t you? 
Of dates there are an awful sight, 
An’ though I study day an’ night, 
There’s only one I’ve got just right— 
That’s fourteen ninety-two. 


Columbus crossed the Delaware 
In fourteen ninety-two; 

We whipped the British, fair an’ square, 
In fourteen ninety-two. 

At Concord an’ at Lexington 

We kept the redcoats on the run, 

7 the band played Johnny Get Your 

un, 

In fourteen ninety-two. 


Pat Henry, with his dyin’ breath— 
In fourteen ninety-two— 
Said, *‘Gimme liberty or death!’’ 
In fourteen ninety-two. 
An’ Barbara Frietchie, so ’tis said, 
Cried, ‘‘Shoot if you must this old, gray 


ead, 
But I’d rather ’twould be your own in- 
stead!’’ 
In fourteen ninety-two. 


The Pilgrims came to Plymouth Rock 
In fourteen ninety-two, 
An’ the Indians standin’ on the dock 
Asked, ‘‘What are you goin’ to do?’’ 
An’ they said, ‘‘We seek your harbor 


rear 
That our children’s children’s children 


dear 
ay monet that their forefathers landed 
ere 
In fourteen ninety-two. ”’ 


Miss Pocahontas saved the life— 
In fourteen ninety-two— 
Of John Smith, an’ became his wife 
In fourteen ninety-two. 
An’ the Smith tribe started then an’ 
there, , 
An’ now there are John Smiths ev‘ry- 


where, 
But they didn’t have any Smiths to spare 
In fourteen ninety-two.’ 


Kentucky was settled by Daniel Boone 
In tourteen ninety-two, 
An’ I think the cow jumped over the 
moon 
In fourteen ninety-two. 
Ben Franklin flew his kite so high 
He drew the lightnin’ from the sky, 
An’ Washingon couldn’t tell a lie, 
In fourteen ninety-two. 
—Nixon Waterman. 


At School-Close 


The end has come, as come it must 

To all things; in these sweet June days 
The teacher and the scholar trust 

Their parting feet to separate ways. 


They part: but in the years to be 

Shall pleasant memories cling to each, 
As shells bear inland from the sea 

The murmur of the rhythmic beach. 


One knew the joys the sculptor knows 
When, plastic to his lightest touch, 
His clay-wrought model siowly grows 
To that fine grace desired so much. 


So daily grew before her eyes . 
The living shapes whereon she wrought, 
Strong, tender, innocently wise, 
The child’s heart with the woman’s 
thought. 


And one shall never quite forget 
The voice that called from dream and 
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The firm but kindly hand that set 
Her feet in learning’s pleasant way,— 


The joy of Undine soul-possessed, 
The wakening sense, the strange de- 


light 
That swelled the fabled statue’s breast 
And filled its clouded eyes with sight! 


O Youth and Beauty, loved of all! 

Ye pass from girlhood’s gate of dreams}; 
In broader ways your footsteps fall, 

Ye test the truth of all that seems. 


Her little realm the teacher leaves, 
She breaks her wand of power apart, 
While, for your love and trust, she gives 
‘’he warm thanks of a grateful heart. 


Hers is the sober summer noon 
Contrasted with your morn of spring; 
The waning with the waxing moon, 
The folded with the outspread wing. 


Across the distance of the years 
She sends her God-speed back to you; 
She has no thought of doubts or fears; 
Be but yourselves, be pure, be true, 


And prompt in duty; heed the deep, 
Low voice of conscience; through the ill 

And discord round about you, keep 
Your faith in human nature still. 


Be gentle: unto griefs and needs. 
Be pitiful as woman should, 

And, spite of all the lies of creeds, 
Hold fast the truth that God is good. 


Give and receive; go forth and bless 
The world that needs the hand and 


heart 
Of Martha’s helpful carefulness 
No less than Mary’s better part. 


So shall the stream of time flow by 
And leave each year a richer good, 
And matron loveliness outvie 
The nameless charm of maidenhood. 


And, when the world shall link your 
names : 
With gracious lives and manners fine, 
The teacher shall assert her claims, 
And proudly whisper, ‘‘These were 


mine!’’ 
—John G. Whittier. 


Names of Months 


January brings the snow, 
Makes our feet and fingers glow. 


February brings the rain, 
Thaws the frozen lake again. 


March brings breezes loud and shrill, 
Stirs the dancing daffodil. 


April brings the flowers sweet, 
Scatters daisies at our feet. 


May brings flocks of pretty lambs 
Skipping by their fleecy dams. 


June brings tulips, lilies, roses, 
Fills the children’s hands with posies. 


Hot July brings cooling showers, 
Apricots and gillyflowers. 


August brings the sheaves of corn, 
Then the harvest home is borne. 


Warm September brings the fruit, 
Sportsmen then begin to shoot. 


Fresh October brings the pheasant, 
Then to gather nuts is pleasant. 


Dull November brings the blast, 
Then the leaves are whirling fast. 


Chill December brings the sleet, 
Blazing fire and Christmas treat. 


Fin de Siecle 


The sorry world is sighing now} 
La Grippe is at the door; 

And many folks are dying now 
Who never died before. 





play, 


—Newton Mackintosh. 


Ju 
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Pictures to Use in Studying the Life of the President 


(See ‘‘When Our President Was-a Boy’’ on page 38 of this issue. ) 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful methods and devices to this department. 
Those desiring personal letters should enclose ten cents. 


cation. 


June Chat 
By Bertha E. Bush 


**How beautiful the summer is, 
And everything God makes!’’ 


E NEED the restfulness of the 
W perception of beauty in these 
strenuous times. Wasn’t it Mo- 
hammed who said that if he had only 
money enough to buy either bread or a 
lily, he would buy the lily and feed his 
soul? Our souls need feeding more than 
ever before, in the midst of these meat- 
less, wheatless, and sweetless days, when 
old and young are under a constant 
strain. 

I covet for you that you may get all 
the beauty you can into your pupils’ 
souls this June. You can put it there 
only by seeing it and loving it yourself. 
It would be possible to walk through 
Aladdin’s cave without taking note of a 
single jewel, but we do not want to be 
that kind of school-teachers. Why, our 
very language books and reader would 
reproach us, filled as they are with gems 
of thought! 

How well I remember the day it came 
to me that poetry was poetry! I was 
walking home from school at noon amid 
the wonderful sunshiny greenness of the 
June world when, suddenly, something 
woke up in me. [I began to murmur, 


‘What is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days.’’ 


The lines had never before been any- 
thing to me but an exercise on a gram- 
mar page, fortunately, doubtless, some 
pages ahead of the place where I was 
parsing. Their beauty flashed upon me 
like jewels. It was as if J had opened 
my eyes in Aladdin’scave. Before I did 
another thing sat down and learned 
the sixteen or twenty lines given in the 
grammar—the first time I had ever 
memorized anything voluntarily. And 
the thrill of it is one of my most beauti- 
ful memories. Let us make every effort 
to bring the nourishment of beuuty to 
the souls of our children. 

Before the month is out, many of you 
will be closing your schools with exer- 
cises held out under the trees, and pa- 
tron’s picnics. I do not know anything 
that could be much prettier than these 
festivals, with their processions of little 
Pilgrims and Indians and Red Cross 
nurses and soldiers winding through 
the flickering sun and shadow, the fresh 
young voices trying so earnestly to do 
their best in speaking or song, the fond, 
proud looks of the parents that watch 
them. It is a June poem in living 
letters. 

May each of you have a lovely June, 
a lovely closing day, and a lovely 
vacation! 

Exchange 

The pupils of (Miss) Mae Cullum, 
Greeley, Kansas, would like to exchange 
letters with pupils of other states, Porto 
Rico, Newfoundland, Canada, Alaska, 
and South America. 

The third and fourth grade pupils of 
(Miss) Lila Snider, Mora, Ada County, 
Idaho, would like to exchange letters 
with pupils living in the Philippine and 
Hawaiian Islands. ; 

The pupils of (Miss) Ethel L. Denny, 
Demers, Montana, received a letter from 
an eleven year old pupil in Junfg tseh 
hsien, Honan, China, but there was no 
name signed to it. They would like to 
answer the letter. Will the correspond- 
ent please send to the above her full 
name and address? 

The eleven pupils of (Miss) Anna E. 
Bonke, Starlake, Wisconsin, would be 
pleased to exchange letters with pupils 
in Canada, Western United States, South- 
ern and Eastern United States, the Phil- 
ippines, Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaiian Is- 
lands, Alaska, and South America. 

The pupils of the fourth, fifth, and 
Sixth grades of the Lake View School, 
Gresham, Wisconsin, teacher (Miss) 
Myra McClean, would like to exchange 
letters with pupils of the same grades 
living in our possessions. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


Letters 
Making a Flag Song 

Perhaps many other teachers have tried 
this very same thing, but the results 
which I got were so very pleasing that 
I have decided to tell you about my ex- 
periinent. In our school we have a gen- 
eral assembly each day and each room 
takes a turn in entertaining the other 
rooms. I had looked over and selected 
many patriotic songs and poems for them 
to give but it was a one-sided task, and 
I began to think, ‘‘ How can the boys and 
girls in my room help me?’’ 

I presented the matter to them in the 
music period. Many things were dis- 
cussed and finally they decided that they 
wanted to write both music and words to 
a song and surprise everybody. 

Immediately we set to work. We began 
by considering questions somewhat like 
these. 

What key shall we use to openour song? 

What song of those we have studied 
this year do we like best? What key is 
it written in? What time should a flag 
song be written in? (We decided on 
march time. ) 

Then the pupils suggested words. I 
wrote each child’s sentence on the board 
and from the sentences we chose the one 
we considered the best both in thought 
and rhythm. Thus we worked on until 
the words were written. 

We kept our melody to the do, mi, sol. 
We wrote a measure at atime. I would 
play that measure, and many times I was 
interrupted with, ‘*‘Miss C, that doesn’t 
sound nice. Let’s make that do,’’ or 
**Let’s have that go up to sol.’’ Our 
music reader has many repeated phrases 
in the songs, so we repeated ours. 


Our Flag 
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1. There is a flag we all have seen, It 
2. Its col - ors threewe love to see, It 
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stars shine proud-ly. in the light. 
to it we shalle’er be true, 


The day finally came for us to do our 
bit, and the happy, confident boys and 
girls I saw that day made me feel that 
our work had beena success. ‘This little 
experiment has put more meaning and 
has created a new interest in our music 
period. It has also made these little 
people appreciate the compositions of 
others.—A FouRTH GRADE TEACHER. 


Flower Hats 


How would you like some posy bon- 
nets at Closing Exercises? For sweet 
peas you will need two shades of pink, 
white, and green tissue paper, and a 
little strong manila. 

Cut a strip of manila three inches 
wide and long enough to go up over the 
child’s head from the bottom of one ear 
to the bottom of the other. Fold it like 








Sweet Pea Hats 





AB to make a strong foundation strip. 
The curve AB in the petals must be ex- 
actly as long as this band. 

Cut a sheet of white paper in half on 
its narrow diameter. Take one-half, 





‘Morning Glory Hats 


and fold on its long diameter. Gather 
from A to B and C to D tightly, and 
fasten. Adjust the remaining fulness 
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Diagrams for Making Hats 


to the manila band, and sew the white 
piece on the band along the gathered 
edge. This is the peaked front section. 
Fold a sheet of deep pink in half on 
the short diameter and cut out the petal 
I. Double thickness is advised. From 
paler pink, folded in quarters, cut petal 
Il; also use double. Sew I and Il on 
the band back of the white peak, the 
edges of the curves in the petals coin- 
ciding. Attach little strings to tie un- 
der the chin. Cut a strip of green as 
long as the manila strip and five inches 
wide. Fold in half, stitch as at D, and 
attach to the band, overlapping slightly 
the edge where the petals are stitched. 
Four morning glories may be cut from 
one roll of crepe paper. Pink, white, 
and warm purple are prettiest. Cut the 
roll in quarters, fold each quarter on the 
long diameter and again in half on the 
short diameter. Sew the short edges 
together. (See E.) Gather the top 
with strong thread and pull as tightly 
as possible. Run a stout thread three 
inches from the open edge and adjust to 





an average child’s head. Ruffle the 
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lower edges and add a calyx like F, 
wrapping it around the top of the fin- 
ished cap. Both caps prove very be- 
coming to the small wearers.—J. LILIAN 
VANDEVERE, Pennsylvania. 


A Flower Celebration 


Last spring we decorated our indoor 
stage with vines and spring flowers, and 
enthroned at the rear a very attractive 
little girl for queen of the spring. She 
descended from her flowery throne in her 
flowing queenly robe and greeted in turn 
the daisies, buttercups, snowdrops, for- 
get-me-nots, dandelions, and rosebuds, 
who came skipping nimbly in, dressed 
in white stocking-feet and crepe paper 
dresses. Each group came on in turn, 
danced, sang, and skipped off. After 
the last group had performed, each group 
returned and posed in groups character 
istic of the flowers they represented. 
Butterflies with their gaily colored 
(gauze cloth) wings came flitting among 
them, sipping nectar from their fragrant 
buds. As they tripped quickly off, six 
little girls dressed as poppies, ‘‘drooped 
in sleep,’’ came on the stage and walked 
slowly and dreamily among them, sing- 
ing a lullaby until they reached the last 
verse when they too hung their drowsy 
heads and fell asleep. 


For one moment this scene remained, — 


then raindrops—four bare-footed boys 
wearing rain capes and carrying sprink- 
lers—came slipping in and began sprink- 
ling each bright flower. In the mean- 
time, the song of the bird was heard— 
the whistle of a clever little boy behind 
the stage. The queen awoke and bade 
all her flowers awake in answer to the 
raindrops’ call and the bird’s song. All 
awoke and shook their fragrant petals 
as they sang the final wake-up song. 

I will describe the little rosebud cos- 
tume, and all the others are made simi- 
larly to represent the different flowers. 
The pink crepe paper skirt consists of 
one roll of paper gathered and sewed 
very near the top of a little slip petti- 
coat. The green paper waist is cut in 
simple baby waist fashion, all in one 
piece, and gathered and tied around un- 
der the arms after it is puton. Five 
green petals are sewed on at the waist- 
line and hang to the bottom of the pink 
skirt. She carries a basket made of 
four pieces of pasteboard covered with 
pink paper gathered at the bottom and 
frilled at the top. The handle is a 
simple attachment of pasteboard cov- 
ered with crepe paper.—BELLE WALTERS, 
North Carolina. 


A School Circus 


Our school circus was not very much 
trouble to get up and did not take nearly 
so much-time in preparing as most en- 
tertainments do. We. cleared $67.60 
above all expenses. Our whole building 
of ten rooms and four halls was used. 
In the eighth grade room was the main 
show; in the first grade room was an 
Indian show, in the second, a Chinese 
and Japanese show, in the third room 
were statues; in the next room was folk 
dancing; in the next were curiosities, in 


the next was a menagerie, in the next — 


were trained animals; in the sixth grade, 
acrobats, and in the seventh was a min- 
strel show. Wecharged ten cents ad- 
mission to the main show and two and 
one-half cents admission to each of the 
other shows. Each teacher in the room 
where the show was given had charge 
of that show and could use any children 
that she wished, from any room in the 
building. 

The Indian show consisted of Indian 
songs, an Indian war-dance, and Indian 
stories. The room was decorated with 
Indian pictures, and there was a wig- 
wam and a fire. 

Lanterns, mats, Japanese parasols, and 
embroidery turned the second room into 
a fairyland of Japan. There were Jap- 
anese and Chinese songs, some Japanese 
acrobatics, and the explanation of some 
curios we had borrowed from a former 
missionary to China. 

The statues were very popular. There 
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were some in white, like those we see 
in circuses, and some in colors. They 
were mostly Mother Goose characters. 

In the room of curiosities we had some 
real ones and some jokes, such as ‘‘the 
largest bat in captivity,’’ consisting of 
a brickbat in a cigar box. 

The menagerie was a great source of 
amusement. There were some stuffed 
animals and some live monkeys, a live 
goat, alive pig, and a magpie. Then 
the children made some pictures of other 
animals and stood them in corners and 
put them in cages. With a great many 
placards, it gave quite the idea of a real 
menagerie. 

The trained animals were very origi- 
nal. They were boys dressed like real 
animals, and they performed as well as 
any ever seen in a real circus. 

The trainer was fine with his whip 
and whistle. We had five elephants, 
three lions, the tiger that jumps through 
the hoop of fire, four monkeys, two 
bears, and a pig. 

The audiences all commented on the 
acrobatic work of the sixth grade boys. 
Our physical director trained some of 
them and there were a great many who 
Jearned their acts themselves on the 
playground. 

The negro minstrels played to large 
audiences every time. They had some 
catchy popular songs and the jokes were 
especially good, some of them of the 
children’s makeup. 

The main show consisted of clown acts 
galore, races, trained dogs, jugglers, 
and a humorous playlet. In the halls 
there were stands where we sold ‘pink 
lemonade,’’ crackerjack, peanuts, candy, 
ete. 

Each side show was provided with a 
ticket taker, a barker, and one or two 
performers to give a free show on the 
outside. There were several perform- 
ances in every room, as each one did not 
last over twenty minutes. Some rooms 
had as many as seven performances.— 
MABELLE Brooks, Arkansas. 


Teaching Civics and History 


One patriotic teacher in a seventh 
grade has gone about imparting Ameri- 
can ideals in the following manner. 
Each child has a notebook which is 
labeled, “Current Events.’’ In this 
book, after discussion by the class, a ré- 
sumé of the vital factors making for 
civilization, is written up. Let me out- 
line briefly a few of the subjects con- 
sidered. 

Topic I. We are at war with a prin- 
ciple, not a people. 

Under this title, after a most inter- 
esting discussion, each member of the 
class has written a page, 2ach agreeing 
that a nation cannot use its power to 
violate treaties, break laws of other 
nations, and trample upon the rights of 
weaker ones. Right and wrong princi- 
ples exist as much for nations as for 
individuals. 

Topic II. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. ‘‘ Among these rights are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.”’ 

The conclusion is that every nation 
has the right to pursue its happiness in 
its own way. It is ‘‘up to’’ the people 
of that country to decide for themselves. 
No nation has a right to dominate a 
weaker one. 

Topic Ill. President Wilson's speech 
to the nations of the world. ‘‘The world 
must be made safe for democracy. ’”’ 

Autocracy is a thing of the past. A 
nation is made up of individuals, each 
with a right to choose what he considers 
best. No man, or group of men, has a 
right to dictate or decide for the others 
without their consent. 

Topic IV. ‘the interdependence of 
the world. Every nation depends upon 
every other nation, in a greater or less 
degree, for its existence. 

Topic V. The sacredness of transpor- 
tation. Every nation, large or small, 
has an equal right to the seas. No na- 
tion has a right to molest or destroy the 
ships of a neutral nation pursuing its 
trade. 

Topic VI. The brotherhood of nations. 
All are brothers. The big nation must 
protect the weaker nation. 

Topic VII, War Saving Stamps. What 


they mean—‘*We Save Soldiers.’’ ‘The 
great lesson of thrift. 
Topic Vill—Conservation. — Fighting 


for Uncle Sam. Saving for Uncle Sam. 





It is the 


Topic IX. The Red Cross. 
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patriotic duty of young and old to help 
by giving both time and money to this 
worthy cause. 

Topic X. Home and School Gardens. 
Motto: 

‘‘Big Brother to the Front; 
Little Brother to the Farm."’ 
We cannot win without food. 

Topic XI. The Liberty Loan. 
and sound investment. 

He who buys a bond is helping him- 
self and helping his country. 

Topic XII. The Morale of the Army. 
The soldier must be kept happy and 
confident of success. 
dulled, his fighting capacity is weakened. 
It is our patriotic duty to contribute 
generously to the K. of C,, the Y. M. 


A safe 


C. A. and the Jewish War Fund activi- | 


ties, that the camps may be made safe 
and pleasant for ‘‘the boys.”’ 

This same grade has a scrapbook in 
which they paste patriotic speeches, ad- 
dresses by the President, maps of the 
war section, and anything else which 
aids in inspiring patriotism and estab- 
lishing American ideals. 

As supplementary to this work, pam- 
phlets are furnished by the Department 
of Education, Washington; War Savings 
Committee, and the National Security 
League.—ANNA M. REILLY, New York. 


Helping the Red Cross 


The Junior Red Cross of the Irving 
School, Plainfield, N. J., ran out of funds 
with which to purchase wool. At first 
they could think of no way to obtain 
money, but finally nine or ten children 
of the fifth grade decided to give a play 
of Cinderella, in a garage. By charging 
a small admittance, they thought that 
they might earn five or six dollars. 
While they were rehearsing, one of the 
children asked their teacher if she would 
help them. She suggested that the 
whole school take part and the entertain- 
ment be given in the school auditorium. 

All the grades were eager to do their 
share in helping, so each class was as- 
signed one special act. In this way a 
minuet, a Chinamen’s dance, and other 
dances and songs were given. The fifth 
grade, which had first planned this en- 
tertainment, acted Cinderella. 

When people learned that the proceeds 
were to go to the Red Cross, everyone 
was glad to lend costumes, so that little 
expense was incurred. 

A matinee was first given for the child- 
ren, and in the evening the entertainment 
was again presented. 

With contributions, over two hundred 
dollars was cleared. This sum was used 
to purchase material for work to be 
done by the school for the Red Cross.-— 
Mrs. WILLIAM DURRANT, New Jersey. 


A Red Cross Social 


We have a school of six pupils, none 
of whom are over eleven years old. 
Last week we had a program and play 
ending in a ‘‘shadow social’’ for the 
benefit of the Red Cross. The play was 
given by grown-ups. We made coffee on 
our oil stove and charged five cents a 
cup. We charged twenty cents admis- 
sion, ladies who brought suppers being 
admitted free. Our schoolhouse, which 
we had decorated with the national 
colors and two large Red Cross emblems, 
was literally packed. After all was over 
and the thirty-nine shadows were sold, 
we discovered that we had made $65.40. 
We donated our expenses and turned the 
entire amount over to the local Red 
Cross. —SOUTHWESTERN WISCONSIN. 


A Hit 


Last year in our closing program one 
number met with such great favor that 
1 will pass iton. Two boys, dressed like 
ordinary farm lads, came on the stage 
dancing and jigging while they sang 
‘‘Granny’s Come to Our House,’’ by 
James Whitcomb Riley, to the tune of 
‘*Yankee Doodle.’’--BERTYNE ‘TOLLEF- 
SON, South Dakota. 


Conservation in School 


Since everyone is interested in conser- 
vation of all materials just now, we de- 
cided to do our part by saving what we 
could in school supplies. We instituted 
one paperless day each week—on Fri- 
days. We havea large box in one corner 
of the schoolroom where we put every 
bit of used paper. We shall sell the old 
paper or use it in construction work by 


(Continued on page 64) 
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School closes School opens 
June |4 Sept.3 


There are 115,200 minutes of 
vacation. Give 2 little minutes, 


twice a day, to cleaning your teeth. 
|Good Teeth Good Health Good Vacation 








For the last few days 
of the term 


OU can help the children remem- 
ber to clean their teeth during 
vacation by drawing a chart such 

as that above. Keep it up for a week 
and call the attention of the children to 
it every day. You couldalso give each 
child a Reminder Card—we will be glad 
to send you as many as you need. A 
good report at the opening of the Fall 
Term might be the basis for the post- 
ing of names on the blackboard. 


The delicious flavor of Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream pleases the nor- 
mal taste of both children and adults 
and thus encourages regular use of the 
tooth brush. And you can feel per- 
fectly at ease about recommending 
Ribbon Dental Cream—it is so safe and 
thorough—Two very good reasons why 
you should use Colgate’s yourself ! 


+ + + 


A copy of our interesting booklet, ‘‘ Bringing 
up the 'eeth’’ will be sent free on request. 
You will find in it a number of valuable sug- 
gesiions to make to the children. At present 


we cannot send trial tubes as in the 


past. 
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COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 7 
199 Fulton Street, New York 
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State Superintendents Write on Teachers’ Salaries 


E are glad to present on this and a later page letters from a number of State Superin- 
tendents of Education in regard to the matter of teacher supply and teachers’ salaries. 
We regret that space does not allow us to give all the letters we have received on this 


subject. 


There is, however, a unanimity of expression which shows that the subject is a pressing 


one throughout the entire country, and that the official heads of the educational departments in 
all of the States are thoroughly alive to the situation and the needs of the hour, and are exerting 


yw 


all of their powers to bring about improved conditions. This isa most encouraging feature of 
the situation. It is most encouraging, also, to note that a great improvement in conditions is 


evident. 
not in as great measure as should be. 


these are more in evidence, but is taking place in the rural districts as well. 
Every community should realize the needs of the time and 
Teachers of whatever grade of school have a right to demand, in their new 
When the facts are fairly presented in any community, a 


should be universal in its operations, 
rise to the occasion, 
contracts, proper compensation. 


sense of justice and fair-mindedness will endorse such action. 


From all sections of the country come reports of increases in salaries, though perhaps 
This is not confined to city and village systems, though 


This rule 


The good of the profession, the 


welfare of the children, of the community, and of the nation will be conserved by providing com- 
pensation adequate to the great service rendered. Teachers are and should be animated by the 
spirit of service, but the community should recognize this and reciprocate. 


STATE OF INDIANA 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
INDIANAPOLIS 

‘*Schoolhouses and schoolmasters are forts and gar- 
risons to a Republic,’’ someone has declared. The 
life of the Republic, therefore, in these bloody days, 
is dependent upon the schoolhouses and schoo]masters. 
But our ‘ ‘forts and garrisons’’ are falling into decay 
and being depleted because of the allurements of 
other more remunerative occupations. It is, there- 
fore, not a question of choice but a matter of first 
necessity that we pay better salaries to our teachers. 
“Knowledge and learning widely disseminated are 
essential to the happiness of a free people; therefore, 
schools and the means of education must forever be 
encouraged,’’ said an eminent statesman. But these 
things are not possible unless there be a speedy ad- 
justment of teachers’ salaries. It is not therefore a 
whim but a national necessity that our school 

teachers be better paid. Respectfully, 

HORACE ELLIS, 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
FRANKFORT 

Complying with your request, enclosed you will find 
short, pointed expression concerning the:matter of 
teachers’ salaries. 

The schools of the Nation are facing a crisis which 
is going to grow more critical with every year until 
provisions are made by which teachers may receive 
better salaries and longer terms of school. The pro- 
fession of teaching, while the noblest of all profes- 
sions, must’ be clothed with the dignity that comes by 
a profession returning to its followers adequate com- 
petency. Nearly all professions have adapted their 
wage scale in some measure to the increased cost of 
living, while the teaching profession has remained on 
the same scale. At least, this is true in Kentucky. 
The vital thing to do is to put more local aid into 
teachers’ salaries and make the teacher an important 
and vital factor in the community life. 

Not only should salaries of teachers, especially in 
the rural districts, be raised, but teachers’ homes, 
with plot of ground attached, should be established, so 
that the teacher may not only remain six, eight or 
ten months, but become a fixed citizen, with the in- 
terests of the community as his home at heart. We 
have before the General Assembly which is now in 
session an educational program which proposes to in- 
crease materially the minimum salaries of the rural 
teachers of Kentucky. 

This action you have started is vital, and if we do 
not get about this matter soon and constructively we 
will find the educational systems of our Nation woe- 
fully crippled. Very truly yours, 

V.O. GILBERT, 
State Superintendent. 


STATE OF MINNESOTA 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
SAINT PAUL 

In reply to your letter of the 11th, concerning the 
question of teachers’ salaries, [ have the following 
remarks to make: 

‘leachers’ salaries are as yet entirely too low com- 
pared with the wage scale in other occupations. This 
fact becomes more emphatic when the time and cost 
involved in the teacher's preparation and in the teacher 
maintaining her professional standing and growth is 
considered. One cannot state a fixed per cent or scale 
of increase, because too great variation exists in the 
salary schedules of the different states and different 
communities, and even in the same school system. 
We must prepare, and without any undue delay, for 
an increase in teachers’ salaries which will recognize 
the advancing and rising cost of living, and recognize 
as well the fact that the returns from teaching, even 
under normal conditions, have been far too low com- 
pared with those of other occupations. 

Very truly yours, 
C. G. SCHULZ. 
Superintendent of Education. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
ALBANY 
In answer to your letter asking for a word from 
me concerning the matter of teachers’ salaries I think 
I can’t better express my own view than in the words 
of the Minister of Education in England, Mr. Fisher: 


“That nation which, after the war, employs the best 
teachers with the highest pay and as a part of the best 
school system will be the best governed and, therefore, 
the greatest nation. Of that Iam absolutely certain. 
No people which does not respect education will de- 
mand and support good government, and if there is 
not a vital impulse running through its education the 
people of nd nation can be expected to respect it. 

I believe, and an increasing number of other people 
are beginning to believe, that education lies at the root 
of happiness for every people. Worthy education is 
impossible where inferior teaching forces are employed, 
and only inferior teaching forces can be secured where 
inferior pay ts offered. Where teaching is inferior 
good government cannot be expected.’’ 


Whatever we do in the way of physical equipment 
and all that, the school will not rise above the com- 
petency of the teacher, and we can’t invite and hold 
the best teachers unless sufficient salary is paid to 
enable them to live without anxiety. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN H. FINLEY. 
Commissioner of Education. 


STATE OF MAINE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
AUGUSTA 

Your communication is received and noted. It is 
demanded of us as a profession that we not only hold 
our teachers and our schools to their present standard 
of efficiency but that we increase that standard and 
efficiency even under the present stress. That state 
will have the best schools which has the best trained 
teachers; that state will have the best trained teachers 
which can offer the surest tenure of service and the 
fairest remuneration. All other professions and all 
lines of business are beckoning our teachers; if the 
states cannot adequately compensate those who are in 
charge of the mills which turn out future citizens 
bearing the brand of safe democracy, then the federal 
government must lend a hand in cooperation with the 
states. 

A teacher who is prepared for her duties asa keeper 
of free institutions must have no less than six years 
of secondary and higher education; it will cost three 
thousand dollars for her expenses; she could earn a 
like amount in the mills and in business of the coun- 
try with her own hands in that time; this makes an 
investment of the well prepared teacher of at least 
six thousand dollars upon which she is entitled to a 
just return of, probably, six hundred dollars. She 
could earn six hundred dollars with her hands under 
present conditions, which would make her income 
twelve hundred dollars a year. .I'his would be an 
adequate remuneration for her service. 

Very sincerely yours, 
AUGUSTUS O. THOMAS, 
State Superintendent of Public Schools. 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
HARRISBURG 

There is an imperative need for an increase of 
teachers’ salaries all over the United States. The 
cost of living has more than doubled, whilst the sal- 
aries of teachers have not been increased more than 
from ten to twenty per cent. Teachers are not as 
well off as they were twenty-five years ago. ‘he 
shortage of teachers will become very pronounced if 
salaries are not increased so as to hold those who are 
now teaching, instead of letting them go to earn 
higher wages in the munition and industrial plants of 
this country. Yours truly, 

NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


STATE OF ILLINOIS 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
SPRINGFIELD 

Should it become necessary in order to defeat the 
world menace of autocracy, might, and ruthlessness, 
as embodied in the Prussian army, every school will 
be closed and every teacher will join some arm of the 
public service. However, I do not expect such a dire 
necessity to arise. I do not expect any such demand 
to be made upon the public schools of this country. | 
believe that the very cause for which we are fighting 
urges us to keep the doors of our schoolhouses open 
and the intellectual and moral training of our chil- 
dren going forward as rapidly and as thoroughly as 
circumstances will permit. Some dislocations and re- 
adjustments of public education are bound to occur. 
Some have already taken place. The greatest danger 
which threatens the quantity and quality of work to 
be done in the public schools of this country is the 
lack of a sufficient number of well prepared teachers 
to do the work. The ideals involved in this war have 
strongly appealed to the intelligence of our patriotic 
men teachers and to all our young men in high schools 
and colleges who were in preparation for teachers. 
They have gone to the colors in large numbers. Their 
places cannot be filled during the continuance of the 
war. It is highly creditable to the women teachers 
of this country that so many of them felt the great 
call to duty at the front and have joined some arm of 
the service open to the women. In Illinois over 800 
teachers have gone directly to the front. 

But this is only a small part of the levy which the 
war has made upon our teaching force. The vast or- 
ganizations within this country for carrying forward 
the objects of the war have called in many instances 
for the very kind of training our teachers have. In 
the great emergency it was necessary to offer salaries 
far in advance of those which the teachers were re- 
ceiving. Feeling that it was an opportunity to serve 
the government as well as to receive a salary suffi- 
cient to meet the increased cost of living, thousands 
of our teachers have left, or are going to leave their 
teaching positions. Private industries have also 
made their draft upon our forces. In some instances 
these private organizatons have been able to offer 
teachers more than twice as great an annual salary 
as was being paid by the schools. 

It is easy to see that this drain upon the whole 
teaching force of any state can not go much farther 
without seriously endangering the entire school pro- 
gram. How may this difficulty be met? I see no way 
to meet it completely. Here are some suggestions as 
to how it may be met in part: 

(1) The legislatures of our various states will have 
to make provisions whereby more revenue is avail- 
able for paying such salaries-as are necessary for 
teachers to live during these abnormal times. 

(2) We must keep all of our schools for training 
teachers open and filled with the best material which 
can be drawn into them. Our high school graduating 
classes must be canvassed and the best material 
urged to prepare for teaching. 

(3) We must call back into the work some of those 
men and women who have formerly been successful 
teachers and who can at this time return to teaching 
during the continuance of the war. 

Yours sincerely, 
F. G. BLAIR, 
Superintendent. 


STATE OF IOWA 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
; Des MOINES 

I received some time ago a communication from 
you regarding teachers’ salaries. On account of so 
many additional responsibilities connected with war 
matters, your letter has remained unanswered. There 
appears to be a general disposition manifested by 
school boards in the state to advance teachers’ sala- 
ries for next year from ten to twenty-five per cent. 
Teachers have never received a compensation in pro- 
portion to the expense of preparation and the cost of 
living as compared with other occupations. It is ap- 
parent that owing to openings in other lines of work 
offering better salaries at the present time, that if 
teachers are to be held in educational work better 
salaries must be paid. Yours truly, 

A. M. DEYOE, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA 
STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
RICHMOND 

In answer to your letter, let me state that the situ- 
ation in Virginia in regard to teachers’ salaries is 
about as serious, perhaps more serious, than in the 
average run of states. Our teachers are paid less 
than any large class of workers I know, professiona! 
or non-professional. 

The Virginia Assembly which just adjourned ex- 
erted itself to meet this situation as best it could. 
It provided sufficient funds to allow at least a ten per 
cent increase to our teachers for next session. 

With best wishes, I am 

Yours very truly, 
HARRIS HART, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


(Continued 6n page 60) 
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ANNUAL PARK FETES OF FOLK DANCING AND GAMES AT PROSPECT PARK, BROOKLYN, N, ¥y 


Folk Dancing 


at Parks and Playgrounds 


Wherever there is a Park or a Playground there should be Games and Folk Dancing. The 
value of out-of-door recreation for children is recognized by parents and educators. ‘The 
movement has rapidly spread from coast to coast. The Cecil J. Sharp Folk Dance Records 
are the best material available for those having charge of Parks and Playgrounds. The dances 
are authentic, melodious, quaint, and were recorded under personal supervision of Mr. Sharp. 


Gathering Peascods, Country Dance—English. 
A3063 J (Cecil J. Sharp.) Prince’s Band. 
10-in.—75c ‘wr: On A Cree—Hey, Boys, Up We Go. Country Dances 
—English. (Cecil J. Sharp.) Prince’s Band. 
Row Well, Ye Mariners. Country Dance—English. 
A3064 
10-in.—75c 


(Cecil J. Sharp.) Prince’s Band. 
hree Meet, or The Pleasures of the Town. Country Dance 
—English. (Cecil J. Sharp.) Prince’s Band. 
Rufty Tufty—Sweet Kate. Country Dances—English. 
A3065 J) (CecilJ. Sharp.) Prince’s Band. 
10-in.—75c [Setenger’ 's Round. Country Dance—English. 
(Cecil J. Sharp.) Prince’s Band. 


Ff lue Ey ed Stranger. Morris Dance—English, 
A3066 (Cecil. J. Sharp.) Prince’s Band. 
10-in.—75c ) Rigs O’Marlow. Morris Dance—English. 
(Cecil J. Sharp.) Prince’s Band. 
Tideswell Processional. Morris Dance—English. 
A3067 (Cecil J. Sharp.) Prince’s Band. 
10-in.—75c ) Helston Furry Processional. Morris Dance—English. 
(Cecil J. Sharp.) Prince’s Band. 


The Black Nag—New Bo-Peep, or Pickadilla. Country 
A3068 Dances—English. (Cecil J. Sharp.) Prince's Band 
10-in.—75c ) The Butterfly. Country Dz ance—Enzglish. 
\ (Cecil J. Sharp.) Prince’s Band. 
Hunsdon House. Country Dance—English. 
A3069 Coed}, Sharp.) Prince’s Band. 
10-in.—75c ) The Old Mole. Country Dance~English. 
\ eaiy Sharp.) Prince’s Band. 
Newcastle—Heartsease. Country Dances—English. 
A3070 (Cecil J. Sharp.) Prince’s Band. 
10-in,—75c Ih All the World Were Paper—Parson’s Farewell. Country 
Dances—English. (Cecil J. Sharp.) Prince’s Band 
Old Mother Oxford (Ji). Country Dance—Eng lis ‘h 
A3071 (Cecil J. Sharp.) Prince’ s Band. 
10-in.—75c (aa to the Fair (Jig Country Dance—E nglish, 
Secil J. Sharp.) Prince’ s Band. 
f Kirkby Malzeard Sword Dance. Sword Dance—English. 
A7529 J (Cecil J. Sharp.) Prince’s Band. 
12-in.—$1.25 ) Flamborough Sword Dance. Sword Dance—English. 
(Cecil J. Sharp.) Prince’s Band. 


Columbia Grafonolas and Cecil J. Sharp Folk Dance Records are used in the New York 
City Schools and Playgrounds, where more than 100,000 children were taught Folk Danc- 





ing last season. Hear these records at any Columbia Dealer’s. For additional] lists of Folk 
Dances and other Columbia Educational literature, check the coupon and mail to 


Educational Department 


Columbia Graphophone Company, Woolworth Building, New York 


Clip this coupon and mail today 











(Check subject desired) 


**Music Moods”’ Bulletin (1) 


YF School Grafonola|- 





COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO 
Educational Department 
Woolworth Building, New York City 
Please send the following literature: 


List Folk Dance Records Cj 
School Grafonola Catalog O 


Music Appreciation Records [J 
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STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 
DEPARTMENT OF FREE SCHOOLS 
CHARLESTON 

The question of teachers’ salaries is one of wide- 
spread interest. I enclose herewith a copy of a let- 
ter I have just written to the Superintendent of 
Shelby County, Tennessee, any part or all of which 
you are at liberty to publish over my signature. 
Trusting that this may serve your purpose, I am 

Very truly yours, 
M. P. SHAWKEY, 
State Superintendent. 
COPY 
Miss Char! Williams, Memphis, Tenn. 

I have before me your letter of the 2nd. It fur- 
nishes another evidence of the fact that we are one 
great homogeneous people. Our difficulties seem to 
be yours and your plans are ours. Epitomizing the 
situation, that country will win in the world contest 
which uses its resources best, and that country will 
use its resources best which makes best use of its 
brain power. ‘The schools are brain nurseries. If we 
abolish them or cripple them to-day, we will be a 
weakened nation to-morrow. 

As I see it, there is no one thing of so practical 
consequence to the schools, particularly at this time, 
as the question of revenue. Teachers are notoriously 
underpaid. In West Virginia last year the average 
teacher’s salary was about $400, while the average 
coal miner’s yearly income was about $1,100. We 
have young men and women managing a school a full 
month for $40, but we have a good many men in the 
iron and the glass or the coal industries who make 
that much money in two days. Moreover, teachers 
are constantly appealed to as a patriotic agency, and 
as a body they have been notably generous in giving 
of their talents and means to every worthy cause, 
from the Liberty Loan and Food Conservation down 
to the Thrift Stamp movement. It is unreasonable 
to expect the higher type of service desired in times 
like this from men and women so notoriously under- 
paid, and as a matter of public policy as well as com- 
mon justice it behooves us everywhere to provide 
more means in order that our educational system may 
not suffer the demoralization threatened by lack of 
revenue. I hope to see a substantial increase in the 
salary of every teacher in the state of West Virginia 
tor the coming year. 


STATE OF NEw JERSEY 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
TRENTON 

During these,war times and the consequent enor- 
mous demand for labor of all kinds—that of women 
as well as men—the question of teachers’ salaries as- 
sumes an importance which it has never had hitherto. 
The supply of competent teachers is not equal to the 
demand. Normal schools in this state do not enroll 
at the present time as many students as they did a 
year ago. In consequence of the present situation 
there is a real crisis, in my judgment, confronting 
the school. There is a possibility that many schools 
cannot be opened this coming fall in rural districts 
unless the boards of education representing the vari- 
ous communities very substantially increase the sal- 
aries of teachers. City schools are not likely to be 
affected, because city salaries are more attractive. 

I am encouraged, however, by reports from many 
rural districts in New Jersey that boards of educa- 
tion have already taken steps to increase teachers’ 
salaries very considerably. No small increase would 
meet this crisis. It must be a very substantial in- 
crease if women are to continue in the work of teach- 
ing when there are so many other avenues of employ- 
ment open at larger wages than they can receive for 
teaching the average country school. 

It is net a question whether boards can afford to 
make these increases; it is a question rather whether 
our schools are to be taught at all. 

It is vital that boards of education should recognize 
this situation. Our educational processes must go 
on, interfered with as little as possible by the war. 

Very truly yours, 
C. N. KENDALL, 
Commissioner of Education. 


STATE OF WYOMING 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
CHEYENNE 

Replying to yours, I may say that I believe the sal- 
ary question to be the pivotal factor in the teacher 
shortage problem which is just now facing us ina 
somewhat critical manner. The exodus of teachers 
from the profession is already far advanced in its 
progress, and in my estimation no small increase of 
salary will be successful in bringing these teachers 
back into the fold. 

School boards will have to meet this situation as a 
hard-headed commercial proposition, and offer very 
substantial increases, or many of our schools will be 
closed for want of teachers. This office has written 
letters to every school board in the state, and I may 
say that nearly all Wyoming boards have either on 
their own initiative or in response to appeals from 
this office, given their teachers very considerable in- 
crements in salary during this present year and plan, 
at least most of them, to offer a much better salary 
schedule for next year. 

Very truly yours, 
J. O. CREAGER, 
Commissioner of Education. 


STATE OF MICHIGAN 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
LANSING 

Many things indicate there will be a shortage in 
teachers for next year. I would suggest, therefore, 
that the boards of education of Michigan act early in 
the matter of hiring teachers. 

There is a decided slump in the size of the graduat- 
ing classes from our colleges and normal schools this 
season. Many school teachers will be drawn into 
work along other lines at better pay. Also, other 
states are already offering inducements to Michigan 
teachers and it is up to Michigan to hold them. Many 
teachers are planning to go into the service of the 
Red Cross and work of like nature. Furthermore, 
the Federal Government is taking teachers for the 
many clerical positions which the war has created. 
Such positions pay a salary which is about twice the 
salary paid the average school teacher in Michigan. 
We find that the pay of most teachers in Michigan is 
so low that with rising costs they are being forced 
out of the profession. The public schools should pay 
an amount that will permit a teacher to live on her 
salary. 

I believe that boards of education will serve the 
publie well by offering teachers contracts early and 
at figures that they can readily accept. Such action 
will allow time to make adjustment where shortage 
occurs. 

And to teachers I would say this: Don’t sign a 
contract unless you are satisfied. But after you have 
signed it regard the thing as absolutely binding. 
Boards of education are usually very liberal in their 
releasing of teachers for good cause. In these criti- 
cal times, however, teachers should not ask to be re- 
leased for light causes. Teachers have a fine oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate that they regard a contract as 
something more than a ‘‘scrap of paper.’”’ 

Yours very truly, 
RED L. KEELER, 
Superintendent. 


STATE OF OREGON 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
SALEM 


The world war is teaching us the lesson that every 
person must be intensively trained for the work he 
intends to do. The need for skilled teachers has 
never before been so great as at the present time, in 
order to give the young men and women of this coun- 
try an education that will fit them for effective citi- 
zenship. Each day it is becoming more difficult to 
hold men and women in the teaching profession, be- 
cause the salaries in all other lines of work are ad- 
vancing so rapidly. In order to give our boys and 
girls the services of trained teachers, school boards 
must advance the salaries. Standards for teachers 
have been raised during the past few years, and in 
order to secure teachers who meet these standards, 
there must be a material increase in the salaries of 
teachers. Very truly yours, 

J. A. CHURCHILL, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


STATE OF GEORGIA 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
ATLANTA 
The increased cost of living within recent years 
makes it not only advisable but absolutely necessary 
to increase the salaries of our teachers. If we do not 
do this, they will leave the school room for other 
fields of service and we shall have ‘‘the lame, the 
halt and the blind,’’ or certainly the least able of our 
intructors in many instances teaching our boys and 
girls. This means poor work and poor manhood and 
womanhood for the next generation. State and local 
educational funds, therefore, should be increased. 

Truly yours, 
M. L. BRITTAIN, ' 
State Superintendent of Schools. 


STATE OF MISSOURI ’ 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
City oF JEFFERSON 
A recent investigaion shows that 86 per cent of the 
teachers in the elementary schools of Missouri, not 
including country schools, receive less than $550.00 
per year, which the same investigation shows is the 
least amount on which teachers can live. Missouri 
Boards are properly considering material increase in 
teachers’ salaries. I think nothing less than a 
twenty-five per cent increase will in any way improve 
conditions. Very truly yours, 
UEL W. LAMKIN, 
State Superintendent. 


STATE OF WASHINGTON 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
OLYMPIA 

The present shortage of teachers is a serious ques- 
tion in the states of our Union. The State of Wash- 
ington has been steadily losing to the draft and to 
the more remunerative employments in the business 
world a large number of its teachers, and our state 
institutions have recently informed me that they will 
not be able to supply the demand this year. 

The high cost of living demands a large increase in 
salary for teachers. The increase should be greater 
than that in other vocations because the salaries of 
teachers have been lower than those of many other 
persons employed in business. 

Very truly yours, 
JOSEPHINE CORLISS PRESTON, 
Superintendent of Public Instructicn. 


, 
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STATE OF ALABAMA 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
MONTGOMERY 

Our experiences in Alabama during the present 
school year have convinced us that teachers’ salaries 
must be raised if the schools are to measure up to the 
requirements now being placed upon them. This opin- 
ion is evidenced in three ways. 

(1) The increased cost of living. 

(2) Competition in other fields. All corporations 
and individuals requiring help are in the market for 
assistance, and the inducements offered are such as 
to lure from the teaching craft many of our most 
promising younger school men and women. 

(3) The greater demands on the schools, as for ex- 
ample—Junior Red Cross, Liberty Loan, War Savings 
Stamps, War Gardens, and numbers of others, call for 
a greater efficiency on the part of teachers and much 
more sacrifice in the the matter of time and effort. 

There can be no doubt about the patriotism of 
teachers, but the opportunities for the expression of 
patriotism are so numerous that teachers ought not 
to be expected to continue in the profession unless 
they can receive a salary at least sufficient to meet 
their actual needs. It is furthermore not too much 
to say that the community which is more sparing in 
this respect will be the greater loser. The desire for 
professional improvement in service through attend- 
ance at summer schools and in other ways is so gen- 
eral among teachers and so dependent upon the sala- 
ries they receive that the community which treats its 
teachers with modest liberality will undoubtedly re- 
ceive in return a higher and more intelligent char- 
acter of service. 

In Alabama, thirty-three of the sixty-seven coun- 
ties have levied a county three mill tax during the 
last twelve months. These funds are being applied 
almost exclusively to the extension of school terms, 
which indirectly is an increase in salaries. Some ten 
counties are likewise to vote upon the tax within the 
next two or three months. The school districts of 
the several counties of the State have likewise been 
recently given the power to levy a local tax for schoo! 
purposes, and numbers of districts are embracing 
this opportunity. 

We have not traveled far as yet towards remuner* 
ating the teachers of Alabama adequately for their 
work, but the present conditions and developments 
indicate that we are making some progress in that 
direction. Very truly yours, 

SPRIGHT DOWELL, 
Superintendent. 


STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
COLUMBIA 
I am firmly convinced that teachers’ salaries should 
be promptly raised. These increases should be at 
least 50 per cent or, better, 100 per cent. Thereisa 
dearth of trained and competent teachers in South 
Carolina. The young men have been drafted and the 
young women are leaving the classroom for other oc- 
cupations. Unless this tendency is corrected promptly 
the schools will suffer. 
Yours respectfully, 
J. E. SWEARINGEN, 
State Superintendent of Education. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF EDUCATION 
BOSTON 


I shall be very glad to have you make use of the 
following statement in the Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans if you wish to do so. 

Not for many years has it been so vitally necessary 
to provide for increases of salaries of teachers as it 
is at the present time. This is necessary not alone 
as a measure of justice to teachers, but in order that 
the standard of education may be kept high. 

Very truly yours, 
PAYSON SMITH, 
Commissioner of Education. 


STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
PIERRE 


In reply to your inquiry for my opinion regarding 
teachers’ salaries in the immediate future, I will say 
that unless our school boards and the boards of edu- 
cation will increase the salaries offered to teachers 
till such salaries shall compare reasonably with the 
salaries offered laborers in the various vocations, we 
shall soon have in our schools as teachers those peo- 
ple only who are worthless in any other position. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. H. LUGG, 
Superintendent. 


STATE OF KANSAS 
DEPaRTNEHT OF EDUCATION 
KA 


There is a serious shortage of teachers in Kansas, 
particularly in some lines—notably manual training, 
agriculture, domestic science, and the natural sciences. 
Conditions promise to get worse in this respect be- 
fore they get better. The only suggestion I care to 
offer looking to a remedy are greater inducements 
for teachers to continue in the profession and for 
others to enter, and a patriotic spirit of self-sacrifice 
on the part of teachers themselves. 

Cordially, 
W. D. ROSS, 
State Superintendent. 
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The Well Dressed Teacher 
By Leonne De Cambrey 


This department, The Well Dressed 
Teacher, is being conducted in a spirit 
of loving service. Its aim is to do its 
“‘bit’’ to assist the public school teachers 
of United States to dress becomingly, ap- 
propriately, economically, and artistic- 
ally. Only the teacher who knows how 
to make the very best of her personal ap- 
pearance can exert the highest influence 
of which she is capable on the lives of the 
children under her care, who are to be 
the future citizens of this great republic, 
or on the community in which she lives. 


A Stroll through the Shops 


To plan a costume brings into play the 
same laws of composition and the same 





Long Taffeta Coat 


artistic feelings required in the painting 
of a beautiful picture. The large masses 
of color and light and dark must be 
placed pleasingly before any attention 
be given to detail. There should be a 
center of interest in order to avoid the 
effect of spottiness.—Lou Eleanor Colby. 


A good fairy must have led our steps 
to the coat and suit section to-day, as 
we set out for our stroll. Here before 
us, displayed on a ‘‘dummy,’’ we see 
the very coat we have had in mind for 
months. Medium brown taffeta de luxe 
is the material. An old ivory colored 
tub satin collar is tacked into the neck. 
A coat like this will prove ajoy. It 
is just the thing to wear with light 
dresses, to protect them from dust, and 
at the same time 
give the wearer a 
dressy appearance. 
With a little under- 
jacket for warmth, 
it may be worn in 
cooler weather. 
| When one _ becomes 
I tired of it in the 
form of a coat, with 
| very little change, it 
may be transformed 
into a dress. A 
fancy wide girdle 
will help in the dress 
transformation. 

French blue taffeta 
was the material in 
the attractive suit 
shown in another 
illustration. It is 
both trim and smart. 
The sunny haired 
miss knows that she 
Gabardine Skirt looks well in her 

burnt straw hat 
faced with French blue georgette. A 
striking embroidered motif decorates 
the crown. 

A white skirt must be found. Of 
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a new feature or two—nothing common- 
place, yet with the idea of conservation 
behind it. Gabardine seems to be more 
popular than ever this year. Here is our 
skirt! A few swift pencil strokes and 
it is ours to 
copy or to buy 
ready to wear. 
You must ad- 
mit that the 
cuff at the hem 
is a good fea- 
ture. The slit 
pockets and the 
nitty belt 
ought to make 
this skirt a 
favorite. The 
hem cuff is held 
in place with 
buttons (see 
illustration). 
Simplicity, 
daintiness, and 
coolness are 
features of the 
white net 
waist. 
the drop shoulder, broad, button-trimmed 
box pleat, and the round neck and collar 
speak for themselves. A dainty note 
may be added by a flesh tinted camisole. 
The new sleeveless slip-over coat is a 
clever idea. One of these coats worn 
over a passe frock helps wonderfully. 
Some are made of heavy satin, velvet, 
or brocaded stuff, and often the lining 
is of a contrasting color. One black 
sleeveless garment was made of baron- 
ette satin, was lined with coral mes- 
saline and ornamented with silver frogs. 
Parasols and summer girls cannot be 
thought of apart. A sunshade of a 
soft shade of tan with a border of orien- 
tal colors and a handle of natural wood 
would be a joy, as it would harmonize 
with any frock. Buy a plain tan para- 
sol and some oriental ribbon for the bor- 
der, which can be applied by anyone who 
can sew well. Enough ribbon might be 
bought so as to have a fancy bag to 
match. 
The knowing ones told me that the 
ultra smart thing this season is to have 
hat, hand-bag, gloves, parasol, and ho- 
siery match. 
Collars, vests, and cuffs of braided 
canary colored satin are very new, and 
pretty beyond words. 





White Net Waist 





Suit of French Blue Taffeta 


The tunic skirt plays an important 
part in the spring and summer ward- 
robe. The circular line is becoming to 
the stout figure. A pretty separate 
skirt is made from satin, charmeuse, 
silk poplin, or shantung. 

Attractive vestees take the front 
place in fashion this spring. They are 
worn in coats, frocks, and _ blouses. 
They are practical in renovating a cos- 





course, it is to be of soft, durable ma- 
terial. It must be good looking and have 
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That 1s the Time You Need 
T. C. U. Protection 


Vacation time is danger time, for the risk of Sickness or 
Accident is greater than during the school year, and the 
income is cut off. How very important, then, it is that you 
be protected during the summer months. 


Every summer we pay hundreds of claims to Teachers 
who were thoughtful enough to provide in advance for those 
misfortunes which sometime come to each of us. Read the 
following extracts from a few of the many grateful letters 
we received last season, during and immediately after the 
vacation period. 


A California Teacher wrote: ‘‘I received your check in full settle- 
ment of my claim for la grippe and laryngitis for which I wish to thank 
you, not alone for the promptness in adjustment of the claim after it 
was presented, but for the fairness as well.’’ 

‘“‘From what I know of the T. C. U. it seems to be an excellent in- 
surance for teachers, for the reason that sickness in vacation is given 
credit for as well as that during school time.”’ 

A Rhode Island Teacher wrote: ‘‘Check for claim received very 
promptly. To belong to an organization like the T. C. U., which is sym- 
pathetic with and fair and prompt in the adjustment of its claims, is of 
great value. Illness comes at unexpected times, as it did in my ease, 
and it gives a sense of relief to know if the regular income stops there 
will still be money coming in.’’ 

A Minnesota Teacher wrote: ‘‘The T. C. U. certainly is a com- 
fort and a blessing. I had borrowed money in order to take special sum- 
mer work at the Normal, and when I sprained my ankle I had visions of 
a long period of idleness and expense and thought I might have to give 
up my school work. Then came the thought of the T. C. U. They daid 
the doctor and saved me from financial embarrassment. Thank heaven 
I belong.”’ 


What the T. C. U. Will Do For You 


The T. C. U. is a National Organization for Teachers 
which will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by 
accident, sickness or quarantine, $1000 to $1500 for accidental 
death, besides certain hospital and operation fees, and 
numerous other benefits, all for the small cost of less than a 
nickel a day. 

This will help you pay your doctor and your nurse, and 
other bills which come with sickness or injuries. This will 
protect your savings account so you will not have to start it 
all over again. This will keep you out of debt. 


Every teacher in America should enroll in the T. C. U. 
and share its protection. If you have not already done 
so, fill out “nd mail the coupon for information. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
509 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T.C. U. 509 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
testimonials. 
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Historic Ouebec 


On the route of the magnificent C. S. L. steamers 


‘‘Niagara to the Sea” 


[he all-water trip to Montreal, Quebec and the Saguenay River by the, 
steamers of the Canada Steamship Lines is one of the grandest trips in 
America for health and recreation. 


/ The mighty heroes of North America are no more, but Quebec, cradle 
of new France, where they walked and talked, still survives; quaint, 
historic, ancient ; majestic in its beauty and isolation. 


Every hour of the 1000 mile journey has its revelation of beauty, 
grandeur and historic interest—Niagara, the most sublime of all nature's 
handiwork, Toronto, “The Queen City of Canada,” the fairylike 
Thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence, the thrilling descent of the 
marvelous rapids, the great Canadian Metropolis—Montreal, the miracle- 
working shrine of Ste. Anne de Beaupre just an hour from Quebec, the 
stupendous Capes “Trinity” and “Eternity’—higher than Gibraltar— 
on the Saguenay River, are all on this route. Up-to-date Canada 
Steamship hotels at Murray Bay and Tadousac. 


No congestion on the mighty Rivers that flow from 
Niagara to the Sea, and complete standard service 
will be fully maintained. 


A thousand miles of travel—a thousand thrills of pleasure. i ocerseee 


_ a 





Send 2c postage for illustrated booklet, map and guide to a ZS.) 
JOHN F. PIERCE, Assistant Traffic Manager, Canada <= 13 ay 
Steamship Lines, 117 C. S. L. Bldg., Montreal, Canada. —- 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES ‘Wittie'sctawrence 
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we 
-- We Make a Specialty of— 
* GC. The Development of Films 
¢, Making Prints from them 
C, Making Photographic Post Cards 


from any subject by reproducing from the original photo, 


GC, Making Photographic Enlargements 
from any size negative. 

“A KING PICTURES isa most delightful recreation in which any- 
one may indulge but it is robbed of half its pleasure if one has to 
develop the films and do the other work necessary to secure the fin- 
ished pictures. The facilities atthe command of the amateur photo- 
grapher do not always permit of first class work and consequently 

the results oftentimes, are disappointing. 
We possess exceptional facilities for doing all kinds of photo. 
graphic work ina first class manner. The materials which we use 
are the best obtainable and the workmanship is unexcelled. Our 


prices for developing and printing are very reasonable as will be 
noted by a glance at the schedule of prices printed below. 
.."l orders are filled promptly on day of their receipt, and are sent to you postpaid, 


Schedule of Rates 


»*rices for Developing Prices for Printing 
Spool Films Azo Prints Unmounted 
Any 6 exposure film ~ 214 x34 or smaller. recesses gortteeneees 21 
Any 10 or 12 exposure film.......1c | 2744424, 324 1404 OF BP OK 3 ac eeeereer ee 
BS, DENG SG. snvsssscrcies opsnesp-sercdonseaen Sc 
Prices for Developing 5x7 c 
Film Packs Post Cards, from any size film, each....5¢ 


Film Packs (any size) Post Cards 

Plates (any size) each Reproduced from Any Photo 
NOTE: All films should be sent to us | First Dozen 75¢ 

securely wra "s | Each Additional Doz., Same Negative..48c 


dt ad the package. 
ESpercel post, fully prepaying postage. Special Rates on Large Orders 


Enlargements We are equipped with the very best facilities for making en- 
largements from any good negative and can furnish them 
either mounted or unmounted in almost any size desired. Price list on request, 





Remittance should accompany all orders for developing, printing or enlarging. 


Clyde E. Hulbert, Mé-4rt Dept. F. A. Owen Pub. Co. Dansville, N.Y. 
“* You Take the Pictures and We Will Do the Rest’” 
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Trotter Sees the Light 


By E. Tolman East 


ROTTER is a cheerful idiot—he says 
so himself, so why dispute him?— 
and he usually leaves good humor 

in his wake on the darkest day; so, when 
he dropped down by my desk after school 
the other day, looking as though Old 
Man Gloom had him tied and thrown, I 
could not help looking for a black band 
on his sleeve. 

**Say, Prin,’’ he said,—he has always 
called me that ever since, largely on his 
recommendation, I was promoted to be 
Principal of Woodbine School—‘‘say, 
Prin, have you got a spanking machine 
or a self kicker or some of those instru- 
ments of correction handy?’’ 

“Nothing doing,’’ I said,—I feel free 
to talk mild slang to Trotter—‘‘ we don’t 
use them in these days of psycho-sug- 
gestive control—no matter how badly 
they need it.’’ 

‘*Well, I need it now,’’ he said. 
been an awful fool, Prin.’’ 

My heart sank, for Trotter had mar- 
ried my best girl friend, and, while she 
is more noted for looks than judgment, 
they have seemed rather happy. Still, 
as long as men look for 


“T’ve 
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abroad several times when I took you 
school-ma’ams over, and I felt there was 
not much in the scenic world that I did 
not know. One gets that way, you 
know. 

‘*T always felt,’’ he continued, ‘‘that 
you did not enthuse to any great ex- 
tent over that trip. Minnie always in- 
sisted that you were worried over our 
little romance, but I was sure that 
wouldn’t interfere with your enjoyment 
if the trip had been up to your expec- 
tations, but I never could quite figure 
it out till this summer.”’ 

He idly changed a Pomeranian into a 
Collie with a stroke or two, and I re- 
flected. I had not enjoyed that trip as I 
had expected to, but I do not think the 
fact that our manager was giving all 
his personal attention to the worst rattle- 
head among us had anything to do with 
it. I remember writing toa friend that, 
as compared with my native state, it 
seemed to me the show was small. ‘‘I’m 
so used to hundreds of miles of tre- 
mendousness stretched out before the 
eyes,’’ I had written, ‘‘that I can’t get 





dimples instead of prin- 
ciples they are bound to 
wake up some day to the 
fact that they have been 








fools. 

‘I’m awfully sorry, 
Trot,’’ I said, ‘‘ Minnie—’’ 

‘*Minnie feels just the 
way I do about it,’’ he 
broke in. ‘*‘We’ve both 
been fools and she insist- 
ed that I come straight to 
you and tell you about it, 
for of course you knew all 
the time how it would be.” 

Now I flatter myself 
I’m a fairly loyal friend, 
but as I said, when a sen- 
sible man like Trotter 
marries a fluffy little kin- 
dergartner like Minnie 
Page you can’t help look- 
ing for disaster. As he 
said, I’d known all the 
time how it would be. 

Trotter is one of those 
men who isn’t really hu- 
man unless he is fussing 
with something, so I said 
nothing when he began 
to draw lapdogs all over 
an unfinished map that 
lay on my desk. Outside, 
the golden sun of early 
autumn was tinting trees 
and flower beds and ripen 
ing the war gardens of 
the neighborhood, but my 
downcast caller did not 
seem to be cheered by the 
view. 

“*You know the circumstances leading 
to our marriage,”’ he began, adding a 
particularly audacious grin to the visage 
of a roly-poly puppy. 

Yes, I remembered Trotter’s mar- 
riage to Minnie Page very well indeed, 
and while he purloined my very best 
drawing pencil and added life-like ex- 
pressions to the dogs, I went over those 
days of nearly four years before. 

Always in rather close touch with the 
teaching fraternity, Trotter had decided 
that year to take a bunch of us abroad 
and to do the personally conducting him- 
self, a task he’ was eminently fitted 
for, as he had been all over Europe two 
or three times before. I more than sus- 
pected afterward that he had planned it 
as a matrimonial campaign, and that if 
Minnie Page had not decided to be of 
the party he would have lost interest. 
Anyway, she went and he went, and 
he made such good use of his time and 
persuasive powers that there was a quiet 
wedding in Rome and our paid chaperone 
was able to go off to Switzerland with 
a richer party. 

That was the year the war began—we 
were on the homeward voyage when 
things broke loose and we got only 
meager little details by wireless—less 
than four years ago—and now! Alas 
for the futility of men’s—and women’s 
—hopes. 

But the dogs were beginning to pall 
and Trotter was talking again. 

‘**You know,” he said, ‘‘l’d been 
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Precipice Crags over Dream Lake, Colorado 


Standing at timber line on Flattop, looking across the gorge of 
Dream Lake, up Glacier Gorge to the summit of Long’s Peak, 


used to these diminutive little countries 
and their attractions. Not that the 
mountains aren’t wonderful and the 
lakes beautiful and all that, but as com- 
pared to the Rocky Mountains, there is 
so little of it.’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said Trotter, bestowing the 
first smile of the afternoon on my ruined 
map, ‘*‘I begin to understand your point 
of view and I can see just how foolish 
we have been.’’ He leaned over the 
desk and spoke confidentially, and I won- 
dered just what matrimonial storm was 
to be rehearsed for my benefit. 

“IT promised Minnie we would go back 
the next year, but you know the war 
broke out and last year the twins came, 
and so this year was the first chance 
I’ve had to take her anywhere. And 
where do you think we went?’’ He 
leaned back and beamed at me triumph- 
antly, as though he expected me to 
name whatever corner of the globe would 
draw their fancy. 

‘*Colorado!’’ he announced gleefully, 
**Rocky Mountain National Park, Den- 
ver, Pike’s Peak region, Royal Gorge, 
Mesa Verde—and a hundred wonder spots 
connecting these that I only remember 
in relays, there are so many of ’em. 
We’ve been, Prin, we’ve been ! 

I sat and gazed at Trotter rather stu- 
pidly, I am afraid. Was he losing his 
mind? Here he had started to tell me 
his domestic troubles and he had gone 
off at a tangent about the scenery of the 
Rockies. However, I smiled encourag- 
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ingly, hoping he would pull himself 
together. 

‘*‘Now I can understand why it all 
seemed disappointing to you,”’ he said. 
**Not exactly disappointing, perhaps, 
but so much less of it than you were 
used to. Minnie and I tried to remem- 
ber where it was that you were born, 
but ‘all we knew was that it was out 
there in Colorado somewhere, where 
there were hundreds and hundreds of 
miles of scenery that reached up into 
the sky and down into the earth. I re- 
member you told me once that if I 
wanted to see what Nature could do 
when she was in a temperamental frame 
of mind I ought to go to Colorado. 
Well, we’ve been, and we could just 
see how your memories of the Rockies 
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feels that we’ve just found the real 
scenic world, and she wants to take the 
twins to what she calls the ‘uplifting 
influence of the peaks’ every summer. 
That is not all imagination either, for | 
we never were so happy together nor so | 
considerate of one another as out there | 
among the everlastirg hills. If there | 
was a flaw in the perfect enjoyment of 
our vacation it was because there was 
so much to see that we were running 
’round trying to see it all in one sum- 
mer. We’ve found it’s no use trying, 
so next year we will just select a few 
places and divide our time between them 
so as to get the most benefit possible. | 
It’s all right to jump from peak to | 
peak, so to speak, the first trip, but af- 
ter this we’!] get into the real life of 

the hills and just breathe 
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Peter Pan of the Rockies, Bluebird Lake, Colorado 


One of most distinctive charms of the deep green lakes which lie 
close to the Great Divide is the broken rock promontories that jut 
out in great masses into the emerald waters, 


would dwarf everything you saw in 
Europe. You really were mighty decent 
not to perpetrate any invidious compar- 
isons on us, Prin. 

**And do you know, while we spent 
weeks out there this sumnier, we know 
that we haven’t scratched the surface 
yet. I have to laugh when I think how 
worldly wise I felt over my European 
trips, and I wonder you did not tell me 
just how big a fool I was. Minnie’s as 
happy over the summer as I am—she 
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and absorb the wonder of 
it-all.”’ | 

He scribbled reflective- 
ly for awhile and shook 
his head in rather a dole- 
ful way. ‘‘Some fools, all 
right,’’ he said, ‘‘some 
fools. Here we were 
fretting because we could 
not get back to Switzer- 
land, because of the war, 
and never dreamed this 
country had Europe lash- | 
ed to the mast, backed | 
off the map, licked with 
one hand tied behind | 
her—’”’ 

‘**Your metaphors are 
mixed,’’ I corrected, but 
I smiled as I said it; for 
a great light was begin- 
ning to dawn where my 
intelligence was supposed 
to be. 

**Metaphors be dashed,” 
he said, ‘‘I haven’t any 
left, nor any adjectives, 
nor any English that will 
adequately express what 
I feel. But some day, 
when it isn’t so near sun- | 
set, I’ll come in and tell | 
you more about it—you’ve 
been real decent not to 
say ‘I told you so.’ ”’ 

And dropping my map, 
with its canine decora- 
tions, into my unoffending 
waste basket, ‘Trotter 
went forth, presumably 
to home and Minnie. 

After all, you never can 
tell how a marriage is going to turn 
out! 


They are slaves who fear to speak 

For the fallen and the weak. 

They are slaves who will not choose 

Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truth they needs must think: 

They are slaves that dare not be 

In the right with two or three. 
—Lowell. 
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A Tepee Camp at Bierstadt Lake, Colorado 


No district is richer in Indian lore than the fallen timber fortresses of this immediate 
region, 








ROCKY MTN. 
National Park 
COLORADO 


PTCHIS is the year—of all years—when Americans should know each other ana 
their Country better—when each individual patriot should seek to attain 
maximum personal efficiency—intellectual and physical. 
To you, the educator—the teacher of our boys and girls—is entrusted the build 
ing of our citizenship of tomorrow—the future upholders of America’s ideals. 
Uncle Sam’s National Parks are open. In the great outdoors—in the presence of 
Nature’s most magnificent handiwork—you can gain strength and a broader vision 
for your important autumn duties while learning more about your own great land. 
Rest, relaxation and recuperation are as essential as readin’ ‘ritin’ and’ rithmetic. 
DENVER, the Gateway to 12 National Parks and 32 National Monuments 
Send for Interesting Descriptive Literature. 
The Denver Tourist Bureau, 606 Seventeenth St., Denver 
BRANCH OFFICES: Chicago St. Louis Kansas City Colorado Springs 
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| SEND FOR VISITOR’S GUIDE NO. 1 TO CHICAGO 





We recommend Hotel Atlantic to all Teachers stopping in Chicago.— 7he editors, 
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Mrs. Jack London 
Reveals Marvelous 
Beauty Secret 


“Believe me, I am wordlessly enthusias- 
tic over your system. Can’t talk about it 
without saying too much and really too 
much cannot be said. It is superb.’ 

— Mrs. Jack London, wife of the fa- 
mous author, writes those words 

about the Kathryn Murray 

\ cave Exercises. Then she 
















says: “Dimples that I 
thought buried and faded 
Vay are again in evi- 





dence. My color is better. 
My neck has developed an 
inch already.’’ Mrs. Lon- 
don’s friend, Mme. Gwen- 
dolen Von Temsky, Maka- 
wao, Hawaiian Islands, 
|} writes: “I received your 
letters and instructions two 
days ago and think they are 
fascinating. The Jack Lon- 
don’s are staying with us. 
7 Your treatment has certainly 
Z one wonders for her. She 

looks like a young girl.” 
And they're both telling their 
friends. And no wonder—for here is the most 
amazing system for removing wrinkles, lines, crow’s 
feet, sagging cheeks, double chins, filling up hol- 
lows, reducing “‘puffs”, making muddy skins clear, 
lifting drooping muscles and giving the face the 
firm, smooth contour of girhood 


Physical Culture for the Face 


All done in the privacy of your room. No drugs, 
no cosmetics, no masks, no plasters or straps. Re- 
sults that seem almost unbelievable, but proved by 
thousands of women. 

Wrinkles and age lines removed as if by magic. 
Years taken away from the expression. Youthful 
beauty brought back. 


Results Guaranteed 
Money refunded if this system does not do all that 
is claimed. Write and learn what it is that has made 
Mrs. London, and thousands of other women so en- 
thusiastic. Learn free how you can make your face 
youthful looking. Write for this information NOW. 
KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 
Suite 642 Garland Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 


KEEPS SHOES SHAPELY 
HIDES LARGE. JOINTS 





















Fischely rector 
Affords instant relief for bunions and large joints, 
hides irregularities of foot form. Worn in any shoe : 
no larger size required. Over one half million in 
use, Ask your shoe dealer or druggist. Write 
today for special free trial offer. No pay if norelief. 
State size of shoes and if for right or left foot, 
THE FISCHER MANUFACTURING CO., 

First National Bank Building, Dept. 34, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Rider Agents Wanted 


niger Ag and exhibit¢ 
the new Ranger" Motorbike"com- 
pletely equipped with electric light 
and horn, carrier, stand, tool tank 

coaster-brake, mud guards an 

anti-skid tires.Choice of 44 other / 
peg — and sizes in the ~af 





















and 30 DAYS TRIAL. Send for big | fea 
free catalog and particulars of our 
Factory-direct-to-Rider marvelous 
offers and terms. 

ies, and parts for 


TIRES sinks: 
If usual prices. 


ba 8 plercioe ot ha 

ND NO MONEY but tell us 
mB... what you need. Do not buy until you 
get our prices, terms and the big FREE catalog. 


M EA D CYCLE COMPANY ‘ 


Horns, Wheels, 


Dept. B28, CHICAGO 


Book on Destroying Hair 


New Book by Prof. Hayes, A. M.,M. D., late of Woman's 








Medical College, Chicago, College aft “Pha armacy etc. Tells 
cause and cure ‘of superfluous hair and facial isfixurements. 
Non ee bnical. Send 2 stamps for descriptive matte 

Dept. F-46, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., ee Rk. 1 





PALD for 750 kinds 
%& of Butterflies, INSECTS. 
Some $1i-$7. ‘Ka ASy Work. 
iven two boys 11 and 13 
earned good money, with their mother’s help + 


and my price list, picture s, instructions. Write 
at once for FREE prospectus. SINCLAIR, 
Box 415, Di21, Los Angeles, California. 


A te Ae Ae Ah hen 
« “x : 
SK XOLOGY | 
by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. 
imparts in a clear . ornae” 
way, in one vol ume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should ae jad ~ 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Sh 
Kaowledge a Young Woman Should ion 
Knowledge a Y oung Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter 











: 
: 


Allin one volume, 


ilestratel. 
$2.00 postpaid Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Write for *-Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 
PURITAN PUB. 60.» 758 Perry Building, PHILA. PA. ¢ 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


(Continued from page 57) 


soaking until soft and easily molded. 
We have nine large blackboards which 
we use for solving all the long problems 
and for writing spelling lessons and 
other preparatory work. 

All scraps of food, instead of being 
thrown about the school ground, are put 
back into the dinner pails and carried 
home to the chickens. The small pieces 
of chalk are pounded fine and used for 
transferring stencil designs to the black- 
boards. These are the only plans we 
have actually put into practice, but we 
are desirous of learning others.—GER- 
TRUDE NOLAN, Nebraska. 


A Patriotic Day 


The pupils and I decided that some- 
thing should be done to bring about a 
closer relation between the school and 
the homes of our community; with 
this idea we invited all the schools near 
ours to take part ina patriotic program. 
They gladly responded. We gave a pro- 
gram and had a number of contests in 
which all the schools present took part. 
We had a declamatory contest, a cipher- 
ing contest, and an essay contest. The 
subject of the essay contest was ‘‘Why 
the United States Is in the War.’’ A 
first and second prize of Thrift Stamps 
was given for each contest. In addition 
to our program we had speeches by the 
president of our bank and the superin- 
tendent of the high school. A basket 
dinner was served by the patrons of the 
school.—A. C. TUPPE, Missouri. 


For the Left-Overs 


In giving programs I always aim to 
have every pupil take part, but often 
find several who can neither speak nor 
sing very creditably, so I devised the 
following drill for these unfavored ones. 
An older pupil can repeat the words and 


| act as leader if the children are quite 
| young; 


otherwise the words may be re- 
peated in concert by those giving the 
drill. Any number may take part. 


CALISTHENIC EXERCISE 


In this drill now give attention, 
With faces front and hands at side. 
Slowly now we turn to right, 

First your left foot, then your right, 
Heads erect, all marking time. 

See us as we march around, 

No one happier can be found. 

Then, as round we go again, 

We roll our hands, and quickly then 
Take our plaees in the line. 

Hands beside us, then overhead, 


| Shake them, clap them, as we ’re led. 


Bring them quickly to our side, 

Then up to our shoulders glide. 

Touch our heads, our chests, our hips, 

Tap our knees and then the floor. 

Beat time again, 1, 2, 3, 4, 

Turn to right and face the west— 

In a moment we shall rest. 

Face the north and then the east. 

If strong and well we wish to keep, 

Then like frogs we all shall leap; 

Kick our football to and fro, 

Then each to each a ball we 711 throw. 

Into line we step again. 

On our tiptoes now we rise, 

Left hand forward, then our right, 

Down to side and backward step, 

Marking time with hands on hips, 

Face the south and comrades greet. 

Then, to show our graceful ways, 

Each one takes his neighbor’s place; 

Form a circle, skip about, 

Then to all we make a bow, 

Say good night and leave you now. 
—M. S. C., South Dakota. 


Christmas Thoughts in Summer Suns 


Christmas time has always been a 
bugbear to me until I adopted the plan 
of putting some Christmas thought into 
the hot days of summer. Last year I 
tried this plan: all summer long I took 
kodak pictures. Most of them were 
views taken on various little outings. 

I made a list, however, of the friends 
to whom I wished to give such pictures 
and, surreptitiously, made a snapshot of 
each friend, which I used as an initial 
picture in the little gift books. For the 
pictures were made up into attractive 
little booklets. 

‘The result has been a sort of ‘‘seeing 
| Oregon first’’ crusade, for many of my 





friends did not know our state contained 
so many spots of summer beauty. Many 
a vacation trip has been planned with 
my little kodak views as the inspiration. 

Next summer I am going to ‘‘do”’ a 
new part of Oregon, and make a new lot 
of Christmas kodaks. It is the easiest 
Christmas giving I ever did; and, really, 
I believe the most appreciated.—IDA R 
SCHOFIELD, Oregon. 


The Magic Garden Game 


Two pupils must be in the secret of 
the game. One is dismissed from the 
room, whereupon the other gives to each 
of those remaining the name of a flower. 
‘The former pupil is then summoned and 
told by the other, ‘‘I have planted a gar- 
den. What kind of flowers grow here?’’ 
(Touching one of the children. ) 

‘‘Is it petunias?’’ (‘‘No.’’) 

“Ts it lilies?’’ (No. oo 

**Is it wisteria?’’ A the answer 
is then ‘‘ Yes,’’ the secret being that the 
child’s last initial was ‘‘W.’ 

But if there were two of the Wells 
children, as we will call them, in the 
room, the gardener must name the color 
of the flower, as he must also if Vera 
Wells and Robbie Winters are in the 
room. Then the guesser knows that 
‘‘violet wisteria’’ can mean only Vera. 
In case the color must be named, it is 
named throughout while the guessing 
centers about that child. 

When a child thinks he knows the se- 
cret of the game he whispers it to the 
gardener, and if his guess is right he is 
allowed to go from the room and guess 
the flowers until someone else hits upon 
the scheme of the game, and in turn is 
allowed to guess.—JULIA M. MARTIN, 
Idaho. 


One Hundred Per Cent Thrifty ! 


One of the greatest lessons to be 
learned from the war is thrift, and it 
can be taught to the little people more 
efficiently in the schoolroom than in any 
other place. Not only for its patriotic 
significance should Thrift Stamp buying 
be encouraged, but also for its educa- 
tional value. When children begin buy- 
ing Thrift Stamps they realize, proba- 
bly for the first time in their lives, that 
five pennies make a nickel and five 
nickels make a quarter. With this | 
quarter they can buy a Thrift Stamp 
and when enough of these stamps have 
been saved they can purchase a War 
Savings Certificate, which will in time 
net them five dollars while they have 
given only alittle more than four. Thus 
at an early age they learn the meaning 
of ‘‘A penny saved is a penny gained.’’ 

Get each of your pupils to buy one 
stamp and then your work is over, for 





after one is earned money no longer | 


means a thing from which they should 
become separated just as quickly as pos- 
sible, but something which they 
can use in patriotic work and as thrifty 
little savers. 

Work to make your room one hundred 
per cent thrifty. I have found little silk 
flags, which can be bought for five 
cents apiece, a very simple but effective 
device for making Thrift Stamp buying 
a success. After I had the sale fairly 
well launched, I promised to place a lit- 
tle silk flag on the front desk of each 
row that was one hundred per cent 
thrifty. The row that won first was to 
get a flag of a little heavier silk than 
the others. ‘his got things started. 
The very next day two flags were placed, 
there being a race between the two last 
investors to see which could get into 
the room first so that his row might 
lead. From the time the first two rows | 
were decorated the children have taken | 
complete charge of seeing to it that the 
other rows were made ‘‘Honor Rows.’’ 
Within three days we have four one hun- 
dred per cent rows, and I’m confident 
that the next day or so will make our 
room one hundred per cent thrifty. In 
one week we have doubled the amount 
of stamps sold thus far. ‘hat is, since 
the flag system has been introduced we 
have sold, in Jess than a week, as many 
stamps as we sold in ten weeks before 
the incentive was offered. Try it and 
see for yourself.—HELEN M. Caron, 
Illinois. 
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Send for this 


SWITCH 


30 DAYS TO PAY 


Fashionable new style switch made 
in a strictly modern way. Choice 
guaranteed all human, luxurious hair, 
24 inches long, in three separate 
strands. With this 24-inch switch, 
which is the most popular length, it 
is easy to dress the hair to resemble 
a heavy growth of your own hair. We 
guarantee to match sample and make 
switch perfectly. We give you a grade 
» of hair that will last for years, No 
money required in advance. Just send 
in long sample of your hair and when 
you get switch pay $1.50 and rey the 
ain: $2.10, 4 of 30 days. Fotal cost $3.60. 
Gray, blond and auburn shades higher. We know be you 
will be so pleased that you will gladly pay us the balance, 
and we are Tay, to trust you. Send to-day. We eo 
hair goods nly. Switches made from combings, $1.5 
WALL INGFOR Ds, F.L., Oak Park, Til. 








50 Down and $3°° Monthly 
Buys the 13 8.0-3°3 C4 6-9 0:78 
ot 6 =) >> 2-3 & wD >d 2 


Ten cents @ day makes you the 
owner of this brand new, standard 
size business typewriter. Save $40, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Quiet, | 
speedy action. Universal key- 
board. Always visible writing. A ] 
wonderfully strong and durable 
typewriter sold on easy terms— 


: . 
daily use in our offices. 
Write today for free Harris 


like rent. Ten days’ trial, 
Catalog No. 76N4% 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. Chicago. 


PHOTOPLAYS—WANTED 


YOUR STORIES and IDEAS WANTED — any form. 
Noschool. Our service gives copyright protection, 


Consolidated Scenario Co.(Inc.) 630 Lissner Bidg., Los Angeles. 


A.Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 








17. GROWS WITH YOUR’ LIBRARY 


cheUNIVERSAL BOOKCASE’ 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


Made for and universally used in the finest homes, 
offices and_ schools throughout the country, They 
are made in sections, combining practical utility, 
economy and attractive appearance, Above style is 
beautifully finished in SOLID OAK with non-bind- 
ing-disappearing glass doors; price: top $1.50, leg 
base $1.75—combination complete $9.25. Other styles 
and grades with and without doors at correspond- 
ingly low prices, On orders of $10.00 and over we pay 
freight ; freight equalized to extreme western states. 
Shipped direct from factory ON APPROVAL andat 
considerable saving TO YOU. Our product, prices 
and methods will interest you. Write for new Cata- 
logue 24H, 

The C. J; Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 


ctional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 
Office: Flatiron Bldg., New York City 
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EACHERS: Springtime is childhood’s own part of the 
year, because the warm sun shines and the birds eall 
for the little folks to come out and play. There are £“— 

so many things for the children to do which make rosy >» of” 

cheeks, strong muscles and keen, alert minds. gg 


Children at play should wear Cat’s Paw Rubber Heels. 
They lessen the fatigue of a hearty romp and add to the 
pleasure of the ‘‘hop, skip or jump.” Cat’s Paws are 
buoyant, elastic---and prevent slipping. 
















You will appreciate the ‘‘Cat’s Paw quietness” when classes 
are marching on hard, bare floors. Instruct all the little 
folks under your care about the many advantages of 
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| FOSTER RUBBER fieaNkby. 9 
“ COMPANY 4 CUSHION HEEL 
‘ 105 Federal St., Boston, Mass. caster RUBB ER tp 








Tell the boys that when they 
play “leap frog” they’ll light 
a lot easier with a pair of 
“springy” Cat’s Paw Rubber 
Heels on their shoes. And they 
can run faster and play harder 
without getting tired. The 
Foster Friction Plug in Cat’s 
Paws keeps them from slipping. 
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cATS PAW 


RUBBER HEELS 























Tell the girls that the buoyant 
Cat’s Paws make “‘skipping the 
rope” so much easier than when 
they wear hard leather heels. 
If they’re taking dancing les- 
sons, that’s another reason why 
they should wear Cat’s Paws. 
They’ll dance more gracefully 
and almost never get tired. 








CUSHION 


Why not set a good example for your pupils by wearing Cat’s 
Paw Rubber Heels yourself? They are the secret of that grace- 
ful carriage which comes from an easy, swinging stride in walk- 
ing. Then Cat’s Paws are so comfortable—they make you sure- 
footed, because the Foster Friction Plug prevents slipping. 


Cat’s Paws are the economical rubber heels—they wear longer 
than the ordinary kind and cost no more. They not only help 
to keep the schoolroom quiet, 
but clean, because there are no 
holes to track mud or dirt. And 
they do not mar the floors. 


Black, white or tan. For men, 
women and children—all dealers 


° Non sie °* 





Originators and patentees of the Foster 
Friction Plug which prevents slipping 








WANTED —Women 





$4,000 to $6,000 per year. 
age. 


Calling on list of old patrons, mostly teachers. 
Guaranteed Salary of $1200 per Year 
and Additional Bonus. 


Exceptional opportunity for aggressive women to earn from 
: Must be at least 28 years of 
Previous business experience unnecessary. 


WM. A. MARLOW, 913 Garland Building, Chicago 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Teachers to Travel 


If qualified— 











Has YOUR Salary 


two. 





ninety-six page book which sets forth 


manship quickly enables the beginners 
$10.00 a day from the start. 


LEWIS 
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E Teachers’ salaries will pinch harder than ever during the next year or 
i Perhaps you can’t afford to teach at all next year if this pinch isn’t 
= relieved by profitable work this summer. 

Write today for a free copy of THE FIELD SECRETARY, a beautiful 


who are causing the Chautauqua Industrial Art Desk to become the 
second birthday right of the children of America. 

A position as Field Secretary is worth from $10.00 to $25.00 a day to 
aggressive, experienced men and women, while our ‘free course in sales- 


E. MYERS & COMPANY, Valparaiso, Ind. 


Begun to Pinch? 


the work of the men and women 


we employ to earn from $5.00 to 
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Young Women Teachers 


With High School Education be- 
tween 20 and 30 years of age wanted 
to travel during summer months. 
Ambition, willingness to work, and 
desire to make good in business 
world absolutely essential. Work is 
of a school nature and offers the 
opportunity of travel, a salary to 
start, and all railroad fare. Give 


full details concerning yourself in 
first letter. "Address Dept. Y. 


COMPTON-JOHNSON COMPANY, 
109 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








Do You Want to 
Travel at Our Expense? 


We want good men and women for 
Traveling General Agents. Must have 
fair education and good references. 
Will make Contract for three months, 
six months or year at salary of $22.50 
per week and necessary expenses. 
Can assign most any territory desired. 
For full particulars address, 


GEORGE G. CLOWS CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. B. 


























EARN MORE 


An Unusual Opportunity to 
Increase Your Income, 








Superintendents, Principals and Teachers can 
increase their annual incomes by engag- 
ing with us in educational work during 
the vacation months. Only three or four 
from each state will be engaged, to represent 
PUBLIC SCHOOL METHODS, NEW EDITION 
during the coming summer. Applications wil 
be accepted in the order received, provided 
your qualifications meet our requirements. 
Send for free booklet and details. Address 


SCHOOL METHODS CO., Inc. 
Dept. A, 59 East Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 





HOW YOU CAN MAKE MORE 
MONEY THIS VACATION- 


Write the Yanoco Ivory Company of Leo- 
minster, Mass. for their money-making agency 
plan for supplying customers direct from the 
factory with the beautiful Yanoco ivory toilet 
accessories, These ivory toilet requisites will be 
in greatdemand. And itis also easy—the way 
to more money for you. The right goods—the 
right prices—witha g commission for you— 
thatis thecombination weoffer, One order helps 
sell others as customers like to show friends the 
pretty gifts they buy or receive. Our new style 
book for 1918 is ready. Send for it—ask us all the 
questions in your mind--tell us what territory you 
want and how soon you can start, Write now. 


YANOCO IVORY COMPANY, 


10 Lancaster Avenue Leominster, Mass. 

















-—Agents Wanted — 


UMBRELLA THAT CAN’T WEAR OUT. 
Made on ball and socket principle. No wires. No rust. 
Ribs hold fast forever. Detachable handle of artistic 
design, High-class fabric. Good profit on each sale. 
Everybody is a prospective buyer. $6.00 PER DAY 
made easily, Send $3.00 for man’s or woman’s size 
and complete selling outfit. Money back if you are 
not delighted, Umbrella is a bargain at $3.00. 

MOULTON UMBRELLA COMPANY, WILMINGTON, OHIO 











Is Your Wife Satisfied 
with YOUR SALARY? 


offer, 
advertising, Permanent positions, $75 a month 
and traveling expenses to start. Rapid advance- 
ment. A rare opportunity for a few men, Act today! 


STREET RAILWAYS ADV. COMPANY 
Candler Bldg., 220 West 42nd St.. New York City 


Then answer this advertisement—learn about our 
We need ambitious, draft exempt men to sell 





WANTED _. SALESMEN AND DIS- 
TRICT ORGANIZERS 
with Ford Cars to sell Simpiex Ford Starter, the only me- 
chanical starter with a reputation for making good. More 
than 16,000 in use. It makes a SPLENDID SIDE LINE 
for TEACHERS during the Summer. Fits any Ford car. 
Sells for $12.50, Write for agency. ox 250. 
SIMPLEX MFG, CO, Anderson, Indiana 
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Would You Like to Travel All 


good business training. 


‘WANTED 


to start and all railway fare paid? 


One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a nation-wide 
organization, will have openings for at least ten women teachers who can qualify,during March, 
sixteen during April, twenty-four in May and forty in June. Work is of aschool nature and offers 
i ini These positions are in our regular sales organization and are paying 


$100 te $300 a Month 


S Positions will be filled in the order applications are received, with preference to those of highest 
q qualifications who can work longest. Give age, education and experience in your first letter. 


\) Address Dept. D, F. E. COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
Dee eI 







Women Teachers 
For Summer Work 


Summer Long—with a salary 
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AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Margaret Sterling 


JUNE MOTTO 


Hold fast to the highest ideals that 
float across your vision in moments of 
exaltation.—Frances E. Willard. 


JUNE POEM 
LITTLE RIMES OF REAL RELIGION : YOURS 


A thousand cults and a thousand creeds: 

Is one a rose and the rest but weeds? 

Or is each one suited to meet some need? 

Is your own so great that the rest seem 
small? 

Then keep it and live it; that’s all. 


Pagan or Christian, Gentile or Jew, 

How else may you know that Your Own 
is true, 

Not for him, or for me, or for others, 
but you ? 

To live by, to die by, to stand or to fall? 

How? Keep it and live it; that’s all. 


When the wolves of the world are upon 
your track, 
Does it help you to beat the mad horde 


ack, 
And to laugh at the snap of the snarling 
pack? 
Does it leap to your heart like a hunts- 
man’s call? 
Then keep it and live it; that’s all. 


When the strong are cruel and the weak 
oppressed, 

Does it help you to help? Does it sting 
in your breast? 

Does it sob in your soul with a wild 
unrest? 

Will it fight against might and let noth- 
ing appal? 

Then keep it and live it; that’s all. 


When the last fight comes and you make 
your stand, 

When the sword of your strength breaks 
out of your hand, 

When the earth below turns to shifting 
sand, 

Does it sing when your back is against 
the wall? 

Then keep it; it’s yours and that’s All. 

—Edmund Vance Cooke. 


JUNE SELECTION 
WHO WILL END WAR? 


Science cannot kill war, for science 
has not the new heart, and whets the 
sword to a sharper edge. Commerce 
cannot kill war, for commerce lacks the 
new heart, and lifts the hunger of covet- 
ousness to a higher pitch. Progress can- 
not kill war, for progress has no heart 
at all, and progress in wrong directions 
leads us into bottomless quagmires in 
which we are swallowed up. Law can- 
not kill war, for law is nothing but a 
willow withe tied round the arms of hu- 
manity, and human nature when aroused 
snaps all the withes asunder and carries 
off the gates of Gaza. Education can- 
not end war, and if by education you 
mean the sharpening of: the intellect, 
the drawing out of the powers of the 
mind, the mastering of formulas and 
laws and dates and facts, education may 
only fit men to become tenfold more 
masterful in the awful art of slaughter. 

Who will end war? The world has 
had three historic scourges: famine, 
pestilence, and war. Each one numbers 
its victims by the tens of millions. 
Commerce killed famine. By her rail- 
roads and steamships she killed it. It 
lies like a dead snake by the side of the 
road along which humanity has marched 
up to the present day. Science killed 
pestilence. The Black Plague, Cholera, 
Smallpox, Yellow Fever—all have re- 
ceived their death blow. Science did 
the work. These foes of mankind lie 
bleeding and half dead by the side of 
the road along which the world presses 
on to a higher day. Who will kill war? 
Not Commerce and not Science, nor 
both of them together. Only Religion 
can kill war, for Religion alone creates 
the new heart. Without Religion we are 
without hope in this world. Without 
God we are lost.—Charles E. Jefferson, 


If a man is to be happy, he must be 
happy now. he is to be happy he 
must be happy here. If he is to be 
happy, he must be happy in himself and 
not in his conditions. 
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What are YOU going 
to do this Summer? 


Why not get two or three of 
your friends together and travel. 
YOU CAN GO WHERE YOU 
WISH end at the same time 


Make Big Money 


helping Uncle Sam conserve the 
nation’s food supply and the 
housekeeper CUT DOWN THE 
HIGH COST OF LIVING. Show 
people how to save. See the 
country. MAKE MONEY. Full 
particulars can be obtained from 


ARTHUR N. CHRISTY & CO. 
Dept. N2, Newark, New York. 


TURN YOUR SUMMER 
INTO MONEY 


Some of our most successful representa- 
tives have been teachers. No experience is 
necessary to sell our goods—you start mak- 
ing money the first day as there is a demand 
in every home for our Non-Alcoholic Con- 
centrated Flavors, Toilet Articles and Sum- 
mer Drinks, The White Ribbon Brand is 
known and welcomed in many homes that do 
not tolerate alcohol in any form. $500.00 
made by many men and women for a 
season’s work. Part time pays $1.00 an 
hour. Send for FREE Sample and terms, 


J. S. Ziegler Co. 5 East Harrison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


=. U. S. FLAGS 


= Good qualities, that do credit 
to “OLD GLORY,’’ sold 


direct to users, postage or express paid 
anywhere. Teachers and school supply salesmen 
can add to their incomes selling flagsfor us this 
summer, Write for descriptive price list. 


FEDERAL FLAG CO., Dept. 6.1, Pueblo, Colo. 


TEACHERS— 
Men or Women— 
are you coming with us for your 
SUMMER VACATION 2? 
Surely you are because of the 
FINE OPPORTUNITY TO DO YOUR “BIT” 
for homanity and, at the same time, earn from 
$100—$250 A MONTH DURING VACATION 

or longer, introducing a high grade School Specialty, which deals 
directly with the increase fh food Production, Universally en- 
dorsed. No competition. CALL ON SCHOOL BOARDS ONLY. 
Salary or commission, Full course in sal bip free. Address, 
giving i and I ions 
R. 0. Evans & Oompany, Dept. 8S, Ludington Bldg., Chicago, Ill 






































WANTED! LADY OF 


CULTURE ano REFINEMENT 





One who has had teaching experience and normalor college 
training to call on list of old patrons, If qualified Guaran- 
teed Salary of $1,200 per year. An unusual offer for 
Summer Work. Must be free to travel and over 27. 

No Previous experience required, 


J. R. SHUMAN, Dept. K, Garland Bldg., CHICAGO. 








Most ESSENTIAL 
SAVE 500 Per Cent Foop NECESSITIES 
Used by every family every day inthe year. A sound 
business proposition with big profits to live workers, 
Liberal commissions paid on all repeat business which 
produces steady income, Plenty of room for district 
and state managers. All or spare time. No per- 
manentinvestment. Address, J, B, Hecox, President, 


CONSUMERS SUPPLY COMPANY, 
27:2 Kent Street, Portland, Michigan 


work ror WOMEN 
WORK FOR 

-ghm. TEACHERS : £2 looking for one 
‘ * earnest, capable lady 
y . jp cock community to act as our 
¢ al Representative. The work is 
pleasant and extremely profitable 
paying $3 to a_ day during the 
vacation period. No experience re- 
quired, pay starts atonce. Write today. 


E. M. Feltman, 1688 W. 3rdSt., Cincinnati, 0. 






































Quickest Money Maker 


TEACHERS’ spare minutes are golden, if 

invested in selling our line of toilet and house- 

hold goods, Demonstrated profit - winner. 

Start NOW, right in your town. 
Ho-Ro-Co Mfg. Co. 

135 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 

















Do you know you can make from 
$5.00 to $1¢.00 profit every day 


during your vacation by selling the well known 
PURITAN SANITARY BRUSHES for all house- 
hold and personal purposes? Hundreds of teachers 
do every year. Biggest profits of any brush propo- 
sition, Easy pleasant work. 

PURITAN CO., Dept. V, 1966 Broadway, New York 
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Making Life Teach School | 


(Continued from page 17) 


as this if done wisely and inspirationally? | 
What have been the results of this work 
in Evanston schools? 

First, the food conservation campaign 
has been helped. Children are measuring 
up to their responsibilities as Hoover 
deputies. 

Second, homes are cooperating. One 
parent writes, ‘‘These problems carry 
food conservation right into the home. 
Our consciences prick as we work these 
sums with John.’’ Relations between 
the home and school have been made 
closer and more vital by the cooperation 
of both for pupil training and national 
service. 

Third, the school subjects have been 
made live and significant. Pupils who 
never could understand arithmetic typi- 
fied by such problems as, ‘‘ Divide into 
5 equal parts the product of 17$ multi- 
plied by 33,’’ are waking up and develop- 
ing skill and interest when given real 
problems about real things. 

Fourth, and perhaps greatest, the boys 
and girls have developed a larger appre- 
ciation of the meaning of citizenskip. 
They appreciate as never before their 
relation to the national government, and 
their obligation to help in time of need. 

Such results as this may be achieved 
in any school where the teacher has the 
vision and patience to put this type of 
teaching into practice. Is it worth 
while? 


Patriotic Afternoons | 
(Continued from page 22) 


discussed with a view to use in writing 
compositions. ‘hese are usually written 
on Fridays, and the best of them read 
on the fourth Friday of the month, when 
visitors are present. 

Under Number IV the regular civic 
lesson of the week is given. This is 
taken up, whatever the special topic of 
the lesson, with the three following 
points in mind: 

1. What our local and national govern- 
ment does for us. 

2. What we owe in return. 

3. The duties of individual citizenship. 

Under Number V physical exercises 
similar to those given in the army are 
practiced. ‘‘The Citizens’ Handbook of 
the American Army”’ is used for refer- 
ence. The simpler commands can be 
used. The terms squad, company, reg- 
iment, etc., can be taught. 

Under Number VI, in most schools, 
there is some activity along all the lines 
mentioned, but the part to which we 
have given most attention is the Red 
Cross work. 


The Margin of Safety 


(Continued from page 26) 


tant work, I’ve given the three primary 
reading classes the first place on the 
program. The children already show 
improvement and are much more alert 
and attentive, probably because they 
bring fresher minds to the work. In 
like manner I’ve changed the geography 
classes to the first periods of the after- 
noon, with most gratifying results. 

I’m also trying your flexibility plan, 
and find that by lumping the time for 
the three upper grades in arithmetic, we 
can accomplish much more. In the long 
run it evens up, too, for if I give one 
ciass a longer period when it is necessary 
to clinch new work, I can shorten their 
time some other day when they have 
drill or review. 

Last, but not least, the recreation 
periods—recesses and noon hours—have 
been quite revolutionized! I suppose 
you’ll laugh, in fact, I can hear your 
wicked chuckle, when I tell you that I’ve 
stopped supervising the children’s play, 
although Iam in and out among them 
and join their games when I am suffi- 
ciently importuned. The first day, I told 
them I had some work to do, but as they 
knew so many games they could manage 
without me. And they did! Beautifully! 
For fully a week they played their be- 
loved ‘‘ Anti-Over,’’ then quite suddenly 
turned to ‘‘Charlie Over the Water’’ 
and have stuck to him with untiring zeal 
and fidelity ever since. It’s odd how 
they delight in repetition—-and I thought 
it was variety they craved! 
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SAVE! 


Speak Quick 


For One of These! 


agi a 


At Much Less Than 
Manufacturer’s Price 


The present offer must be grasped quick. 
If you want a factory rebuilt Underwood, 
at present big-money-saving price, 
you must speak quick! Remember you 
get a genuine Underwood, the Standard 
Typewriter. I will send you on 10 Days’ 
Free Trial a high grade Visible Under- 
wood, exactly as illustrated, late model 
with Back Spacer, Tabulator, Lateral 
Guide, Stencil Attachment, Two-Color 
Ribbon, Waterproof Cover and Special 


High Grade 
Standard 









‘Touch Typewriting Instruction 
Book. Use it for 10 Days. Write 
your Reports, Correspondence and School 
Work on it. Then return it at my ex- 
pense if not satisfied. Or, you can Rent 
it at low monthly rate or buy it for Cash 
or on Easy Payments. If after 6 months, 
you want to buy it, I will allow the 6 
months’ rental paid to be deducted from 
the purchase price. 


U. S. Gov’t Has Purchased 100,000 


Underwoods. The result is that rebuilt 
Underwoods are very scarce. Eager pur- 
chasers are seizing our machines almostas fast as they 
can be completed. The Rock Island R. R. just recently 
boughta big lot of our Underwoods. If youwantan Un- 
derwood—qguaranteed for five years, act quick. 





By detailing the correction of the 





President 





OF NRA 50 HALOS LIL I EARN D LE 


5. 1. Cea, Typewriter Emporium, CHICAGO, ILL. 






Send The Coupon Today 
It is worth real money to you. Send it to 
me and I will immediately tell you how you can Rent, 
Buy or Earn an Underwood FREE, Don't delay, 
Write at once and ask for 
Offer No, 87. 
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Price 








For Cash 
Or On Easy Payments 
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lower grade work to the older pupils, 
and by having rapid class correction of 
their own papers, I’ve been able to do 
away with my noonday rush. We’ve 
lengthened the time for our lunch and 
made it more attractive, not only by 
leisurely eating and friendly intercourse, 
but also by more pleasing arrangement. 
After washing our hands, we each take 
a paper towel and spread it on the desk 
for a tablecloth. On this we lay our 
food and when we are through we use 
it to wipe our fingers. When the cold 
weather comes I hope to have hot cocoa 
or milk soups, for Allan, my right hand 


- | : 

man, has told me of a fireless cooker he | N THIS DAY anp AGE attention to your appearance is | Permit no one to see you looking otherwi $ 
constructed for his mother last summer, | Ticats necessity if you expect tomake the most out | Will injure your welfare! Upon the impression you eon 
and I’m sure he will make us one, ie of life. Not only should you wish to appear as attrac- —— is, my be ge the hte ilure Se = your J fe 
fs 8 to be sur ultimate des iy? My new ¢ 
don’t plan anything elaborate, but I | | ie’sione well worth sour offerte bot aa tit hind ine | Shaper, “PRabos"* (Model 24) corrects now ill-shaped 
think the children can take turns in pre- world in general judging you gre atly, if not whe aly, by your meth pas ag tng t Intorfe 4 satel aoe dally occ vat om 
**looks,"’ therefore it pays to ‘‘look your best’’ at all times. | Boing we orn at night. : as 


paring the dishes at home according to 
careful direction. Then by starting 
them on the stove before school, they 
can be finished in the fireless cooker by 
noon. Each child can bring a cup and 
spoon in his dinner-box, and the next 
day’s cook can take home the soup pail 
to wash. Do you think this a hazardous 
underaking? Of course I shall empha- 
size cleanliness in the preparation of the 
food. 

Well, Aunt Lois, this is a more cheer- 
ful epistle than my last, thanks to you 
and Dr. Cabot, and Mr. Porter with his 
‘‘margin of safety,’’ for, although I’m 
not out of the woods yet, I’ve at least 
struck the trail, and with confidence 
that I’m getting somewhere, I can 
cheerfully push aside or climb over the 
obstacles which obstruct the way. 

Lovingly and gratefully your niece, 
Lois Benton, 2nd. 

P. S. Did I say these children were 
dull and inert? If they were it was the 
result of the fag and confusion of those 


first weeks of my frantic labors for ef- | 


ficiency,—I don’t care for that term now, 
it sounds so mechanical and Prussian,— 
for now they are alive and alert and most 
promisingly active in body, mind, and 
spirit. 

It pays to preserve a margin of — ! 
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Write today for free booklet, which tells you how to correct it-shaped m 


M. TRILETY, Face Specialist, 1015 Ackerman Bldg., Binghamton, N.Y. | 
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Why Does God Permit Wars? 


Thousands ask themselves this question. As never before in 
our generation men and women seek light and guidance. | 
Those who stay at home to watch, and ponder, and perhaps | 
weep, long for an insight into the meaning of God’s will. | 
We have need of all the comfort and help we can get. 

Endowed for that purpose, this Society offers to send you, without cost or obliga- 


tion other than 5 cents for mailing, Emanuel Swedenborg’s “Divine Providence”, 
a book that shows the way to a clearer understanding of God’s purposes. 


American Swedenborg Printing and yenen Society, Room 21, 3 W. 29th St., New York 
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i “Son-l guess 
its up to you! 


It’s up to the boys at 
home to help those at the 
front. But these boys—regardless of 
age or creed—must be equipped—mor- 
ally and physically—for national tasks, 
Your support of the Boys’ Club Fed- 
eration in extending its BOY mobiliza- 
tion here—to back up your boy, husband, 
@ brother, son—in France—is a patriotic 
duty. More Community Boy Clubs, 
under expert supervision, are needed, 
Will You Send A Contribution NOW? 
Already 121 Clubs have been established 
in 86 cities. Work is commended by 


Government officials as an important war 

measure. Money is needed NOW to extend the 
work throughout the U. S. Will YOU send $2 
—or $5—or $25—or more—NOW? Address 


C.J. ATEINSON, Secretary 


BOYS CLUB FEDERATION 
Il Medison Ave,. New York 


Instant BunionRelief 
Prove [t At My Expense 
\\\ 























Don’t send me onecent—just let me 
ve it to you as I have done for over 





\ 2,500 others in the last six months, I 
y claim tohavethe most successt ul remedy 
for bunions ever made and I want youto 
let me send you my Fairyfoot treatment 
Free. I don’t care how many so-ca!led 
cures, or shields or pads you ever tried 
without success—1I don’t care how dis- 
gusted you are with them all—you have 
not tried my remedy and I have such 

absolute confidence in it that § am go- 
ing t® send it to you absolutely 
FREE. It is: wonderful yct simple 
home remedy which relieves you al- 
most instantly of the pain; it removes 
the cause of the bunion and thus the 
ugly deformity dissappecrs—all this 
while you are wearing tighter shoes 
than ever, Just send your name and ad- 
‘ dress and Fairyfoot will be sent you 

” promptly in plain sealed envelope, 

FOOT REMEDY CO, 3536 W.26thSt. Chicago 
























the easiest to learn toplay. Un- 
rivaled for home entertainment, 
bie school, church and lodge. In 


demand in orchestra dance music. 
ost beautiful tone of all wind instru 
ments. With the chart we 
you can learn to play the scale on 


The Saxophone | 


in one evening. Practice is a 

pioacee because of quick results. 
n a few weeks you can be playi 

popular airs. Bethe first to get one in 
our community. Send today wd ad 

nm yment pian; also Ca! 

log oO! TrocvTone Cornet, ‘Trombones, 

Clarinets and other Band and Orcbes- 

Instruments, 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
260 Jackson St., Elkhart, ind. 
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‘j GRAFLEX-KODAKS 


description. 
rite now for 


SAVE 25%, to 60%, 








(4 Cameras and Lenses of | 
i Equaltonew. Save money. 
. Free Bargain Book and Catalo 
oly ne 
if not satisfied. You take.no chances dealing th us. We 






sat 
have been in the photographic business over J6 yrs. 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. Dept. 39%, 124 S. Wabash Av. Chicago 
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ARAN elenre > be 
evel? WRITING ONE PHOTOPLAY a week 
right in your own home. We show you 











how to turn your ideas into dollars. 
Demand increasingly greater than su le 
Easy, fascinating, instructive work. 
No experience necessary, Just common sense and our help 
to make your apy thou; hts’? and daily oF eriences into 
scenarios. In the lives of all people--in YOUR life--are many 
incidents that will make heart appealing photegtons the pre; 
ducers are looking for. Write now for our Free book of 
valuable ipformation and special price and prize offer. 
Chicago Photontaywright College, Bx 278-1!-31,Chicago 
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How to Get Rid of Moles 


A simple, safe home treatment— 
5 years’ success in my practice. 
Moles (and other growths) Dry Up 
Ask for Free Booklet of Full Particulars 
WM. DAVIS, M. D. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue 
after their receipt, owing to the time required for 
publication. On account of limited space, omissions 
are frequently necessary, A remittance of ten cents 
with each question secures reply by private letter. 
Teachers who desire outlines for debates or for 
essays should send one dollar, Address all com- 
munications for this department to P. S. Hallock, 
Post Office Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 

Kindly answer the following queries: 1, Give the 
full name of Boadicea, queen of the Icene, of early 
Britain, 2. Give the difference between Picts and 
Scots. 3. Give thenames of the President’s Cabi- 
net, and the military and judicial heads of depart- 
ments.—Porto Rico Subscriber, 

1. Boadicea is known by no other 
name in legend, history, or literature. 
Surnames were not used in England in 
early times, but were introduced after 
the Norman Conquest. 2. The Picts 
were ancient inhabitants of the north- 
eastern provinces of Scotland. Their 
origin is uncertain, but they are gener- 
ally believed to be the first known in- 
habitants of Northern Britain, and of 
Celtic race. They occupied the whole 
territory north of the Firth of Forth, 
except the western portion. That region 
had then been colonized by the Scots, 
another Celtic nation, who came from 
Ireland, ‘‘the proper and ancient Scot- 
land.”’ 38. Secretary of State, Robert 
Lansing; of Treasury, William Gibbs 
McAdoo; of War, Newton Diehl Baker; 
Attorney General, Thomas Watt Greg- 
ory; Postmaster-General, Albert Sidney 
Burleson; Secretary of Navy, Josephus 
Daniels; of Interior, Franklin Knight 
Lane; of Agriculture, David Franklin 
Houston; of Commerce, William C. Red- 
field; of Labor, William Bauchop Wil- 
son. These members of the Cabinet are 
heads of Government Departments. We 
do not understand what further you 
mean by ‘‘military and judicial heads of 
departments. 

When, how, and where was the Liberty Bell 
broken or cracked, and how much does it weigh 7— 
Sixth Grade History Class, Keener, Ala. 

The Liberty Bell, when being tolled 
on the occasion of the death of Chief 
Justice Marshall, July 8, 1835, suddenly 
cracked, and since 1843 has been silent. 
Its weight is slightly more than a ton, 
2080 pounds. 

1, Who are the Senators and Representatives in 
Congress from South Dakota? 2. Hasa cecent law 
been passed to this effect: ‘That all born in the 
United States are citizens whether or not their par- 
ents are citizens.’’ 3. What reasons for the present 
M3 — you give toan eighth grade?—Gregory, 

. Vak, 


1. Senators: Edwin S. Johnson, Yank- 
ton; Thomas Sterling, Vermilion. Rep- 
resentatives: Charles H. Dillon, Yank- 
ton; Royal C. Johnson, Aberdeen; Harry 
L. Gandy, Rapid City. 2. No recent 
law has been passed; nor is one needed. 
All are citizens under such conditions. 
8. Simply the true reasons. There were 
many minor causes, more or less com- 
plicated, some of long standing. The 
immediate occasion was the assassina- 
tion of the heir to the throne of Austria- 
Hungary, for which Austria held Serbia 
responsible, and Germany supported her 
demands. But the real cause, as the 
civilized world now understands it, was 
(and is) Germany’s desire for conquest 
and dominion ‘‘over all,’’ making her- 
self a ‘‘world empire,’’ and all other na- 
tions her vassals. 

1, Please publish in your query columns the Coin- 
age Mints of the United States. 2. Also explain a 
meandered lake.—Tamarack, Minn, 

1. The coinage mints are at Philadel- 
phia, San Francisco, and Denver. The 
mint at Carson City is equipped as an 
Assay Office. 2. There is properly no 
such thing as a ‘‘meandered’’ lake. 
The correct term is ‘‘meander,’’ or 
‘‘cut-otf’’ lake. When a river flows over 
a perfectly level bed, as in the case of 
the Mississippi, it wanders, or ‘‘mean- 
ders,’’ in loops or bends. A flood may 
cut through the foot, or ‘‘neck,‘’ of this 
loop, which is technically called an “ox- 
bow,’’ and the result is a lake in the 
form of a U, beside the river, but cut 
off from it by the filling up of the ends 
of the loop by sediment. A subsequent 
change of course by the river may leave 
this ‘‘lagoon,’’ or lake, at considerable 
distance inland. 

1, Where is Manx Island? And what kind of 
people live there? 2, Please give the names of Wil- 
son’s Cabinet officers, 8. Who are Missouri’s U. 
Senators? 4, When was war declared upon Ger- 
many by the United States ?—A Missouri Reader. 

1. ‘Manx Island,’’ properly the Isle 
of Man (ancient name Mona), lies in the 


(Continued on page 71) 
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“How I Did It” 


At New 320-Page Book Giving the Most Helpful 
“Schoolroom Experiences’ of Hundreds 
of Teachers 


For nearly twenty years teachers of city, village, and 
rural schools have sent to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
clever devices to promote schoolroom efficiency, which 
they themselves have evolved out of the exigency of the 
moment. These devices have been published in the journal 
every month under the head “Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club,” and the department has become one of the most pop- 
ular in the magazine—the one to which a large number of 
our readers turn first upon opening a new copy. 


We are continually receiving requests for back num- 
bers of the magazine from present subscribers who desire to 
avail themselves of more of the helps which they find in 
the “Help-One- Another” department, or who wish en- 
lightenment on some particular subject which they know has 
been presented in a previous number. We have long felt 
that at least the “cream” of all the material which has ap- 
peared in the “Help-One-Another” department should be 
selected and published in a form convenient for the use of 
our subscribers, as well as for other teachers desirous of re- 
ceiving the benefit of these helps. 


Hence our conclusion to publish “How I Did It,” 
a title truly descriptive of a book containing the most helpful 
of all the material that has appeared in this department. 


There is not a conceivable phase of school work that 
is not touched upon; there is not a thing within the realm of 
a teacher's activities regarding which some help cannot be 
obtained by reference to “How I Did It.” The book 
is divided into eighteen chapters, or divisions, with the follow- 
ing titles: School Management; Arithmetic; Language; 
Geography; Spelling; History; Writing; Reading; Hy- 
giene; Decoration and Art; Nature Study and Agriculture; 
Domestic Science; Manual Training; Music; Games; 
Seat Work; Schoolroom Holidays, and Miscellaneous. 
The text of “Schoolroom Holidays” is sub-divided into the 


various red-letter days, as Columbus Day, Halloween, 


Thanksgiving, etc. 

Even the most sanguine teacher who orders this book 
will be surprised when she examines it. She will find a 
greater wealth of material than ever before was contained in 
a volume of its size and price. For example, there are 
one hundred ‘fifty-two items given under the head of 
“Seat Work.” The helps listed under “Spelling” —forty- 
eight of them—are alone worth the price of the book. 


This work is being put out by the publishers of 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in a spirit of cooperation 
with our subscribers, rather than for the purpose of making 
money from its sale. It will, therefore, be supplied at a 
nominal price separately or in combination with Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans. 

“How I Did It” is printed in clear, readable type on 
a good grade of eggshell paper. 320 pages. 

Price, in limp cloth covers, 50 cents per copy. 


IN SUBSCRIBING to Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans (either new or renewal) you may include 


“How I Did It” at $1.90. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Energies Flag 


—the brain worker will find it both 
refreshing and invigorating to sip a 
glass of cool water containing half a 
teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


An agreeable and efficacious tonic for the 
brain and nerve cells. which gently stimu- 
lates without reaction. Non-alcoholic. Read- 
ily assimilated and quickly beneficial in 
all ordinary conditions. 


Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 














“For Memory’s Garden” 


Best Memory Gem Book Published 


Recommended by leading educators. Adopted 
by numerous cities and counties, although but 
recently published, Forty selections for each 
grade from the first to the eighth, one for each 
week of the school year, and so arranged that 
the same numbered selection in every grade 
: is appropriate to the same period of the year 
: or the special days celebrated in school. 
: Single copies Thirty-five Cents. In lots of 
fifty, Thirty Cents each. In lots of one hun- 
dred, Twenty-seven Cents each. Address 


Miss Lucia May Wient, 
Supervisor of Expression, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


> you 1 STAMMER 


_ attend no stammering school till you 

















a my large FREE book and special rate. 
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natural meth 
Morth- Westra Scie, Ines 2311 Grand peg et 


Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from 

Scars. Booklet free. 
rite otk’ enclosing stamps. We teach beauty culture. 

AHLER, 426-X Mahler Park, Providence, R. I- 


Spiral Spring Curtain Rods 
fit any window; pt up in minute; tremendous seller: Sample 10c. 
Girculars free. Moore Co., 5138 Jerome Ave. +» Cincinnati, 0. 
to sell L Aberty 1 Fi urniture Polish, 
you 100 per cent, literature free 


Want Teachers 0 <n finyth ‘waprthned lealer. 


MANUFACTURERS SYNDICATE, "34 123 Madison Ave., New York 


7-Thd = ea 


and short stories Experience unnecessary; ‘details free 
Press Reporting Syndicate, 500 St. Louis, Mo. 


| SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D.,Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 
$1.00 1.00 Every young wife should know 
Postpaid: What every parent should know 
Male i n plain Cloth binding 320 0 page many illustrations 


Table of con on request 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., ot W Winston "Bldg, Philadelphia 
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Write day Easy, painless, harmless. No 








































WTR Right P| ace 


You can select the exact word to make 
your meaning absolutely clear—to give 
“punch” and “power” to a proposed letter, 
advertisement, speech, sermon, article, re- 


port or story. Get Dr. Fernald’s standard 
book, “Synonyms, Antonyms, and Prep- 
ositions.” Without it you may be wast- 
ing half of the power of your thoughts in 
weak expression. $1.50 net; by mail $1.62. 
Big, new edition just out. 

F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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A Mother’s Experience 
(Continued from page 27) 


an old typewriter that the children use. 
The sixth grade boy did his language, 
geography, and spelling on it. My six 
year old boy, 
work, is familiar with all the punctua- 
tion ‘marks and readily spells all the 
short words in everyday use. The type- 
writer has been invaluable in my work. 


| The beginners Jearn the alphabet on it; 


| the others do all their written work on 
| it. 


| ment and I taught privately. 


In my teaching we had short hours, 
usually two hours in the morning, with 
no recess, and one in the afternoon. We 
had no set time to quit one study and 
take another, and no home work was 
given. Most of the time was spent in 
supervised study, and we had no long 
recitations. My work was an experi- 
I believe 


in individual instruction more firmly 


| than ever. 


| 


| work stay there and you may each 





Socialized Seat Work 

(Continued from page 27) 

We will let the 
go 
around and see what the other children 
have done.’’ 

Two children at a time went from 
desk to desk. The child at his seat ex- 
plained the work, often telling a great 
part of the story. Never before had the 
teacher seen the children so eager to 
talk and to tell a story as were these 
little artists explaining the work before 
them. For about ten minutes an ideal 
social situation existed. Once, as be- 
fore, one child’s self-control was insuffi- 
cient and he was asked to sit on a chair 
at a distance until the lesson was over. 

**Good-by, Wry-Face,’’ said one little 
girl as she rolled up her work. ‘‘Haven’t 
we had a nice afternoon?”’ said Helen, 
as the children stood in line ready to 
pass out. And as the teacher went 
about doing her housekeeping she was 
happy because of the pleasure she had 
given her pupils. 

The illustrations show some of the re- 
sults of the work in the plasticine. Its 
advantage over modeling clay is that it 
is always ready for use. It needs no prep- 
aration nor care. The children are each 
given about a quarter of a pound which 
they keep rolled up in a piece of oil- 
cloth. This is spread out on the desks 
while the modeling goes on. Some of 
the children in the second grade are now 
using the plasticine given them in the 
kindergarten. As the original cost is 
about thirty-five cents a pound, it is 
very inexpensive. In our grade we use 
the plasticine for modeling objects in 
number work, for illustrations in nature 
study, and for a great deal of the lan- 
guage work. On a rainy day the chil- 
dren always ask for their plasticine dur- 
ing the recess period. 


range it on your desks. 





When Our President Was a Boy 
(Continued from page 38) 


not lay undue emphasis on the word 
plain, and then recited this funny little 
verse: 


‘For beauty, I am not a star, 

There are others more handsome by far. 
But my face, I don’t mind it; 

For I am behind it; 

It’s the others in front that I jar.”’ 


That bit of nonsense verse ought to 
bring comfort to many homely peopie. 

An intimate acquaintance of the Pres- 
ident says that he is not only a good 
fighter when it comes to a moral ques- 
tion, but that he is a man of unfailing 
goud temper. You will find that he has 
**tact, method, efficiency, shrewd know!l- 
edge of men, a sense of humor, a passion 
for facts, a zest for constructive work, 
and an instinct for leadership—and you 
begin to get something like a picture of 
a remarkable man.”’ 


QUOTATIONS FROM PRESIDENT 
WILSON 


Nothing living can blossom into fruit- 
age unless through nourishing stalks 
deep planted in the common soil. Up 
from that soil, up from the silent bosom 
of the earth, rise the currents of life and 
energy. Up from the common soil, up 
from the quiet heart of the people, rise 


who is doing third grade. 





joyously to-day, streams of hope and de- 
termination bound to renew the face of 
the earth in glory. 





We have been given the opportunity to 
serve mankind as we once served our- 
selves in the great day of our Declaration 
ot Independence, by taking up arms 
against a tyranny that threatened to 
master and debase men everywhere, and 
joining with other free peoples in de- 
manding for all the nations of the world 
what we then demanded and obtained 
for ourselves. 


The right is more precious than peace, | 
and we shall fight for the things which 
we have always carried nearest our 
hearts—tfor democracy, for the right of 
those who submit to authority to have a 
voice in their own governments, for the 
rights and liberties of small nations, for 
a universal dominion of right by such a | 
concert of free peoples as shall bring 
peace and safety to all nations, and make 
the world at last free. 





Mother Goose in War Time 
(Continued from page 51) 


Glad to give their bright young lives | 
Democracy to save. 

Sing a song of sailors 
On the deep blue sea, 

They ne’er shall be forgotten 
Wherever they may be. 


(Chorus sings ‘‘Keep the Home Fires 
Burning. ’’) 
Columbia— 
Sweet is your song and earnest, 
It sounds from sea to sea, 
Now ere I go I pray you 
Sing one more song for me. 
(Slow and impressively. ) 
Sing a song of Freedom, 
O’er all the world so wide, 
England, France, America— | 
And Germany beside! 
Sing a song of Brotherhood, 
Of Friendship and of Love, 
Of our own dear flag forever, 
Our own dear land above. 


(All sing ‘‘The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.’’) 


A Patriotic Song for School 


Chloe C. Baldridge, county superinten- 
dent of Nance County, Nebraska, sends 
us the following lines written to a well- 
known tune, which she says is being sung 
in all the Nance county schools as well 
as in’ others in Nebraska. A copy is 
placed in the kit of each of the county’s 
soldiers. It is a good school song and 
with slight changes of wording will fit 
any locality. 


TO OUR NANCE COUNTY ENLISTED 
BOYS 
(Tune: ‘‘Tramp, Tramp, Tramp.’’) 


In our homes and schools we work 

Singing, Soldier Boys, of you, 

And our fearless Navy Boys so far away. 

So our thoughts go out to you 

And our Aviation Crew, 

Rallying ’round our flag in Freedom’s 
cause to-day. 

Refrain— 

Tramp, Tramp, Tramp—our boys are 
marching 

Firm, united—let us stand. 

And beneath our country’s flag 

May peace reign again supreme 

And Democracy be safe in every land. 


May our battles soon be o’er 

And our boys return once more 

Home to our Nebraskaland all safe and 
strong. * 

We will do our bit er, 

The Red Cross, Y. M. C. 

Rallying ’round our cet in Freedom’s 
cause to-day. 


So our hearts are with you, boys, 
Sure of that victorious day 
Bringing right and law and justice to 


our land 


Proud of our Nance County bandt 

Standing for the right alway 

Rallying ’round our flag in Freedom’s 
cause to-day. 


or, 
* Home to our dear land again all safe 
and strong. 
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“It Wears Well” 


How much satisfaction do 
you get from a newspaper ? 


Do you put it down with 
a confident feeling you have 
learned the exact facts of the 
principal recent occurrences 
that have taken place through- 
out the world ? 


Do you find therein infor- 
mation of sufficient interest 
to warrant passing your news- 
paper along or cause you to 
save it to read again? 


Do its statements speak 
with authority ? 


The readers of The Christian 
Science Monitor can answer these 
queries in the affirmative because 
this great international daily news- 
paper has its own reporters all over 
the world gathering true stories of 
daily events, which are published 
uncontaminated by personal opinion 
or biased conclusion. 


The Christian Science Monitor, 
3c a copy, is on general sale through- 
out the world at news stands, hotels 
and Christian Science reading-rooms. 
A monthly trial subscription by mail 
anywhere in the world for 75c, a 
sample copy on request. 

THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 

PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON U.S. A, 


Sole publishers of all authorized 
Christian Sctence literature. 
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Send for Catalog. Dealers wanted in small towns. 
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UNITED PRESS SYNDICATE, LosAngeles 





$30 
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Tells how. 2c Postage 
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‘Become the 
“Woman You 


‘Wish to Be! 











t Proud of our own county band 





MPROVE your health, 
poise and figure. |} 


80,000 Women 
Are My Friends 


I have won their friend- 
ship and respect because 
I have made them well, 
taught them how to Arep 
well, reduced and increased 
their weight, given them 
perfect figures—all in the 
privacy of their rooms — _ || | 
and J have kept their con- 
fidence, May Lhelp vou? 

Physicians approve my work: 
te ir wives and daughters are 

pupils. Medical magazines 
ad vertise my work. 

These fects are citec d mod 
estly--with « a des 
pre ve that I ¢ an hand 3 uw rl ‘ao all 

promise, 


You Can Be So Well! 


You Can Weigh What You Should! ! 


Wee mt »t free yourself from nagging ailments! re n the 
chronic afflictions, in nine cases out of ten, are 
Vastly benefitted by my help. May Lhelp ue? 
-an build you up or reduce You the re ughly e njoy 
cooes afied with yourself 









my simp »le directions and yc 

rite me today. Don't wait sk for miy Boo klet- cent 
you without charge. Let me tell ve su all about my won 

derful experience! Then you wil unde rstand the gre eat 
work I am doing for womankind; and how / can help you. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 30, 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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More Fables from Aesop 


NATURE 


LITERATURE 


plied also in limp cloth binding at 10c per copy. 


PUBLISHED 


FIRST GRADE 


FABLES AND MYTHS 


Fairy Stories of the Moon—Maguire 
Eleven Fables from Aesop—Reiter 
Reiter 
Indian Myths—Bush 

Nursery Tales—'Taylor 

Primer from Fableland—Maguire 


NATURE 


Little Plant People—Part I—Chase 
Little Plant People—Part II—Chase 
Story of a Sunbeam— Miller 


‘31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends—Chase 
HISTORY 
32 Patriotic Stories (Story of the Flag, 


Story of Washington, etc.)—Reiter 


LITERATURE 


Mother Goose Reader 
First Term Primer—Maguire 
Rhyme and Jingle Reader for Beginners 


SECOND GRADE, 


FABLES AND MYTHS 


Stories from Andersen—Taylor 
Stories from Grimm—'Taylor 
Little Red Riding Hood—Reiter 
Jack and the Beanstalk—Reiter 
Adventures of a Brownie—Reiter 


Little Workers (Animal Stories) -—Chase 
Little Wood Friends—Mayne 

Wings and Stings—Halifax 

Story of Wool-— Mayne 


Bird Stories from the Poets—Jollic 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Story of the Mayflower—McCabhe 
Boyhood of Washington—Reiter 
Boyhood of Lincoln—Reiter 


Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew—(Craik 
Child’s Garden of Verses——Stevenson 
Picture Study Stories for Little Children 


Story of the Christ Child——-Hushower 
Four Little Cotton-Tails——Smith 
Four Little Cotton Tails in Winter— 


Smith 

Four Little Cotton Tails at Play—-Smith 
Four Little Cotton Tails in Vacation- 
Smith 

Fuzz in Japan—A Child-Life Reader— 
Maguire 


THIRD GRADE 


FABLES AND MYTHS 


Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
Greek Myths—-Klingensmith 
Nature Myths—Metcalf 
Reynard the Fox 3est 


2 Thumbelina and Dream Stories—Reiter 
> Sleeping Beauty and Other Stories—<An- 


dersen 

Sun Myths—Reiter 

Norse Legends, I—-Reiter 

Norse Legends, II—-Reiter 

Legends of the Rhineland—McCabe 
Siegfried, The Lorelei, and Other Rhine 
Legends— McCabe 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 


Buds, Stems and Fruits— 
Story of Flax—Mayne 
Story of Glass—Hanson 
Adventures of a Little Water Drop— 
Mayne bd 

Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard—Part I. 
Story of Tea and the Teacup-—Kirby 
Little People of the Hills (Dry Air and 
Dry Soil Plants)-——Chase 

Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard—Part 
II. Story of Sugar, Coffee and Salt 
Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard—Part 
III. Story of Rice, Currants and Honey— 
Little Plant People of the Waterways— 


Chase 


Mayne 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Story of Washington—Reiter 


Story of Longfellow—McCabe 

Story of the Pilgrims-—-Powers 

Famous Early Americans (Smith, Stand- 
ish, Penn)—Bush 

Story of Columbus—McCabe 

Story of Whittier—McCabe 


Story of Louisa M. Alcott—Bush 

Story of the Boston Tea Party—McCabe 
Children of the Northland——-Bush 
Children of the South Lands—I (Flor- 
ida, Cuba, Puerto Rico)—McFee 
Children of the South Lands—-II (Africa, 
Hawaii, The Philippines) —Mclee 

Child Life in the Colon*s—I (New Am- 
sterdam) ——Baker 


5 Child Life in the Colonies—II (Pennsyl- 


vania)-—Baker 


Price 5 Cents 


The titles indica- 
ted by (*) are sup- 








: to the one to which they are assigned. 
the fifth and higher grades 


*66 


bo 


58 


19 
s7e 
76 


136 
181 


*205 


d) 
56 
78 

‘79 
*81 
*Qo 


89 
91 
*178 


*182 
*207 
*248 
*248 


are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. 


Child Life 
ginia) —Baker 


*68 Stories of the Revolution—I (Ethan Al- 
a and the Green Mountain Boys)—Mc- 
Cabe 

*69 Stories of the Revolution—II (Around 
Philadelphia) —McCabe 

*70 Stories of the Revolution—III (Marion, 
the Swamp Fox)—McCabe 

*132 Story of Franklin—Faris 

164 The Little Brown Baby and Other Babies 

*165 Gemila, the Child of the Desert, and some 
of Her Sisters- 

*166 Louise on the Rhine and in Her New 
Home. (Nos. 164, 165, 166 are the 
stories from ‘‘Seven Little Sisters’’ by 
Jane Andrews) 

*167 Famous Artists I—Landseer and Bon- 
heur—Petticrew 

LITERATURE 


Goody Two Shoes—Goldsmith 
Selections from Alice and Phoebe Cary 


7 The Story of Robinson Crusoe—Bush 


Selections from Hiawatha (for 3rd, 4th 
and 5th Grades)—Longfellow 

Our Animal Friends and How to Treat 
Them—Selected 

Poems Worth Knowing—Book I—Pri- 
mary—Faxon 


FOURTH GRADE 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 


Story of Coal—McKane 
Story of Wheat—Halifax 
Story of Cotton—Brown 


*184 Conquests of Little Plant People—Chase 


Peeps into Bird Nooks—I—McFee 
Stories of the Stars—McFee 

Eyes and No Eyes and The Three Giants 
Aiken and Marcet 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Story of Lincoln—Reiter 

Indian Children Tales—-Bush 

Stories of the Backwoods—Reiter 

A Little New England Viking—Baker 
Story of DeSoto—Hatfield 


2 Story of Daniel Boone—Reiter 


Story of Printing—McCabe 
Story of David Crockett—Reiter 


5 Story of Patrick Henry—Littlefield 
} American Inventors—I 


(Whitney and 


Fulton) —Faris 


7 American Inventors—II (Morse and Edi- 


son)—Faris 

American Naval Heroes (Jones, 
Farragut) —Bush 

Fremont and Kit Carson—Judd 
Story of Eugene Field—McCabe 
Story of Lexington and Bunker Hill— 
Baker 

Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 

Famous Artists—II—Reynolds and Mu- 
rillo—Cranston 

Famous Artists—III—Millet—Cranston 

Makers of European History—White 


Perry, 


LITERATURE 


Fifteen Selections from Longfellow— 
(Village Blacksmith, Children’s Hour, 
and others) 

Japanese Myths and Legends—McFee 
Stories from the Old Testament—McFee 
Water Babies (Abridged)—Kingsley 
Little Lame Prince (Cond.)—Mulock 
Tolmi of the Treetops—Griimes 

Labu the Little Lake Dweller—Grimes 
Tara of the Tents—Grimes 

Night before Christmas and Other Christ- 
mas Poems and Stories (Any Grade) 
Alice’s First Adventures in Wonderland 
Alice’s Further Adventures in Wonder- 
land—Carroll 


3} Bolo the Cave Boy—Grimes 
7 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller—Grimes 


FIFTH GRADE 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 


*92 
*93 
*94 
*96 
*139 
210 
268 
*280 
*281 
*283 


Animal Life in the Sea—McFee 

Story of Silk—Brown 

Story of Sugar—Reiter 

What We Drink (Tea, Coffee and Cocoa) 
Peeps into Bird Nooks—II—McFee 
Snowdrops and Crocuses—-Mann 

The Sky fg EF : 

Making of the orld—Herndon 
Builders of the World—Herndon 

Stories of Time—Bush 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


*16 


Explorations of the Northwest 





80 Story of the Cabots—McBride 
*97 Story of the Norsemen—Hanson 
*98 Story of Nathan Hale—McCabe 
*99 Story of Jefferson—McCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—McFee 
101 Story of Robert E. Lee—McKane 
105 Story of Canada—McCabe 
*106 Story of Mexico—McCabe 
*107 Story of Robert Louis Stevenson—Bush 


in the Colonies—III (Vir- } 
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*217 
*218 
219 
232 


*265 


*287 


Story of Hawthorne—McFee 

Biographical Stories—Hawthorne 

Story of Grant—McKane 

Steam—McCabe 

McKinley—McBride 

Dickens—Smith 

the Flag—Baker 

the First Crusade—Mead 

Father Hennepin—McBride 

LaSalle—McBride 

Story of Florence Nightingale—McF ee 

Story of Peter Cooper—McF ee 

Little Stories of Discovery—Halsey 

Story of Shakespeare—Grames 

— Little Discoverers in Panama— 
ush 

Life in Colonial Days—Tillinghast 


Story of 
Story of 
Story of 
Story of 
Story of 
Story of 
Story of 


LITERATURE 


*8 
*9 
*61 
*108 


*113 
*180 


*183 
*184 
*186 

194 
*199 
*200 
*208 
*212 


*234 


‘250 


255 


King of the Golden River—Ruskin 

The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 

Story of Sindbad the Sailor 

History in Verse (Sheridan’s Ride, Inde- 
pendence Bell, the Blue and the Gray, 


etc) 

Little Daffydowndilly and Other Stories 
—Hawthorne 

Story of Aladdin and of Ali Baba—Lewis 
A Dog of Flanders—De la Ramee 

The Nurnberg Stove—De la Ramee 
Heroes from King Arthur—Grames 
Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
Jackanapes—Ewing 

The Child of Urbino—De la Ramee 
Heroes of Asgard—Selections—Keary 
Stories from Robin Hood—Bush 

Poems Worth Knowing—-Book II—Inter- 
mediate—Faxon 

At the Back of the North Wind, Selec- 
tion from—Macdonald 
Chinese Fables and Stories— Philip 


SIXTH GRADE 


AGRICULTURAL 


*271 


*972 
wla 


Simple Lessons in Animal Husbandry— 
Book I—Horses and Cattle—Plumh 
Simple Lessons in Animal Husbandry— 
Book II—Sheep and Swine—Plumb 


NATURE 


*109 
249 


Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, Cinchona, 
Resins, etc.) —McFee 
Flowers and Birds of Illinois—-Patterson 


GEOGRAPHY 


*114 


Great European Cities—I (London and 
Paris) —Bush 

Great European Cities—II (Rome 
Berlin) —Bush 

Great European Cities-—III (St. Peters- 
burg and Constantinople)—Bush 
What I Saw in Japan—Griflis 
The Chinese and Their Country. 
Paulson 

Story of Panama and the Canal—Nida 


and 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Four Great Musicians—Bush ‘ 

Four More Great Musicians—Bush 

Old English Heroes (Alfred, Richard the 
Lion-Hearted, The Black Prince)—Bush 
Later English Heroes (Cromwell, Wel- 
lington, Gladstone)—-Bush 

Heroes of the Revolution 

Stories of Courage—Bush 


7 Lives of Webster and Clay 


Story of Napoleon—Bush 

Stories of Heroism—Bush 

Story of Lafayette—Bush 

Story of Roger Williams—Leighton 
Lewis and Clark Expedition—Herndon 
Story of William Tell—Hallock 

Story of the Aeroplane—Galbreath 
Story of Belgium—Griffis 

Story of Wheels—Bush 

Story of Slavery—Booker T. Washington 


STORIES OF THE STATES 
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of Florida—Bauskett 

of Georgia—Derry 

of Illinois—Smith 

of Indiana—Clem 

of Iowa—McFee 

of Kentucky—Eubank 

of Michigan—Skinner 

of Minnesota—Skinner 

of Missouri—Pierce 

of Nebraska—Mears 

of New Jersey—Hutchinson 
of Ohio—Galbreath 

of Pennsylvania—Marsh 

of Tennessee—Overall 

of Utah—Youn 

of West Virginla—Shawkey 
of Wisconsin—Skinner 
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LITERATURE 


*10 
"11 
*12 
*22 
*24 


The Snow Image—Hawthorne 

Rip Van Winkle—Irving 

Legend of Sleepy Hollow—Irving 
Rab and His Friends—Brown 
Three Golden Apples—Hawthorne ¢ 


300 Books at 5 Cents Each 


THE INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 


«.4j| OF SUPPLEMENTARY READERS AND CLASSICS FOR ALL GRADES 


The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. 
made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school. 
cepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared for school use. 
Si published, and is being strengthened by the addition of new titles each year. 
with strong attractive paper covers. 


It contains, in addition to many standard and ac- 
This is the most extended list of this class of books 
} Each book has 32 or more pages; well printed, 
They include Fables and Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Industries and 
The grading is necessarily elastic and many of the titles are equally as well suited to the grade above and below as 
This is particularly true of the titles in the second, third and fourth grades, and those in 
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The Miraculous Pitcher—Hawthorne t 
The Minotaur—Hawthorne 

A Tale of the White Hills and Other 
Stories—Hawthorne 

Bryant’s Thanatopsis, and Other Poems 
Ten Selections from Longfellow—(Paul 
Revere’s Ride, The Skeleton in Armor, 
and other poems) 

Selections from Holmes (The Wonderful 
One Hoss Shay, Old Ironsides, and other 
poems) 


2 The Pied Piper of Hamelin—Browning 


The Great Carbuncle, Mr. Higginbotham’s 
Catastrophe, Snowflakes—Hawthorne 
The Pygmies—Hawthorne 

The Golden Fleece—Hawthorne 
Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part I. 
Story of Perseus 

Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part II, 
Story of Theseus 

Tennyson’s Poems—Selected 


The 
The 


) A Child’s Dream of a Star, and Other 


Stories—Dickens 

Responsive Bible Readings—Zeller 

The Story of Don Quixote—Bush 

Thrift Stories—Benj. Franklin and Others 
Story of Little Nell—Smith 


SEVENTH GRADE 


LITERATURE 


Courtship of Miles Standish—Longfellow 
Evangeline—Longfellow j 
Snowbound— Whittier ¢ 
The Great Stone Face, 
Town Pump—Hawthorne 
Selections from Wordsworth (Ode on Im- 
mortality, We Are Seven, To the Cuckoo, 
and other poems) 

Selections from Shelley and Keats 
Selections from The Merchant of Venice 
Story of King Arthur, as told by Tenny- 
son—Hallock : 

Man Without a Country, The—Hale { 
Story of Jean Valjean—Grames : 
Selections from the Sketch Book—Irving 


Rill from the 


3 The Gray Champion—-Hawthorne 


Poems of Thomas Moore—Selected 
More Selections from the Sketch Book— 
Irving 

Tales from Shakespeare—Se- 
lecte 
The 
man)—Grames 

Poems Worth Knowing—Book II1I—Gram- 
mar—Selected 

Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses—Part I 
Lamb’s Adventures of. Ulysses—Part II 
Story of the Iliad—Church (Condensed) 
Story of the Aeneid—Church (Condensed ) 
Story of Language—Heilig 

Battle of Waterloo—Victor Hugo 

Story of the Talisman—Scott 

The Last of the Mohicans—Cooper 
Oliver Twist— Heilig (Condensed) 
Selected Tales of a Wayside Inn—Long 
fellow 


d 
Oregon Trail (Condensed from Park- 


NATURE 


Mars and Its Mysteries—Wilson 
True Story of the Man in the Moon— 
Wilson 


EIGHTH GRADE 


LITERATURE 


Enoch Arden—Tennyson 7 

Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell f 

Cotter’s Saturday Night—Burns ¢ 

The Deserted Village—Goldsmith 

Rime of the Ancient Mariner—Coleridget 

Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 

Speeches of Lincoln—Selected 

Julius Caesar—Selections 

Henry the VIII—Selections 

Macbeth-—Selections 

Scott’s Lady of the Lake—Canto I+ 

Building of the Ship and other Poems— 

Longfellow 

Horatius, Ivry, The Armada—Macaulay 

Bunker Hill Address—Selections from 

Adams and Jefferson Oration—Webster 7 

Gold Bug, The—Poe 

Prisoner of Chillon and Other Poems— 

Byron f 

Scott’s Lady of the Lake—Canto II j 

Rhoecus and Other Poems—Lowell + 

Edgar Allan Poe—Biography and Selected 

Poems— Link 

Washington’s 

Other Papers 

Abram Joseph Ryan—Biography and Se- 

lected Poems—Smith 

Paul H. Hayne—Biography and Selected 

Poems—Link 

Life of Samuel Johnson—Macailay + 

Sir Roger de Coverley Papers—Addison/ 

Poems Worth Knowing—Book IvV—Ad- 

vanced—Selected 

Lay of the Last Minstrel—Scott ; 
Introduction and Canto I+ 


Farewell Address and 


+ These have biographical sketch of author, 


introduction or explanatory notes.) 


Each. Postage, 1 Cent per copy extra. Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 60c per dozen or $5.00 per hundred. 


We do not send out free samples, but for 60 Cents we will send, postpaid, your choice of any twelve of 
the Instructor Literature Series 5c edition with the understanding that if they are not found satis- 
factory they may be returned at once and your 60 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return. 
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Articles Children Can Make 


(Continued from page 21) 


In the writer’s book, ‘‘Manual Train- 
ing—Play Problems,’’ will be found a 
number of problems in games, toys, and 
athletic apparatus with very definite. di- 
rections for their construction. 


FIRST AND SECOND GRADES 


Cutting of paper dolls, with envelope 
to hold same; these to be put in the 
pockets of dresses for refugee girls. 

Scrapbooks, of muslin and paper covers 
(suggested size, 7 by 9 inches) for the 
refugee children. 

Cutting pictures, from magazines, and 
mounting them in scrapbooks. 

- Map and postcard picture puzzles, with 
envelope or case to hold same. 

Snipping and tearing scraps, for com- 
fort pillows. 

Clipping cases of paper, in which to 
collect news clippings and forward to the 
men at the front. 

Knitting of small squares, such as for 
baby bootees, to be made up by older 
children. 


THIRD AND FOURTH GRADES 


Scrapbooks, with board covers for short 
steries, jokes, and pictures (size sug- 
gested, 7 by 9 inches). 

Portfolios for stationery, of heavy pa- 
per or cloth. 

Address books, to go with portfolio. 

Stamp books, to go with portfolio. 

Calendar and blotter pads, to go with 
portfolio. 

Pin balls. 

Needle cases. 

Knitting needles. 

Map or picture puzzles, with case or 
box to hold same (this may be of thin 
wood or cardboard made with the cop- 
ing saw). 

Dominoes, with cardboard box to hold 
same. 

Checkerboard and men, with case to 
hold same. 

Solitaire board. 

Cribbage score board. 

Sewing problems, for hospitals and 
refugees, as outlined in the Red Cross 
pamphlets. 

Knitting problems,such as baby bootees, 
wash cloths, squares for baby’s afghans, 
caps, and wristlets. 

Gun wipes. 

GRAMMAR AND HIGH SCHOOLS 

Sewing problems, as suggested in A. 
R. C. pamphlets. 

Knitting problems, such as wristlets, 
mufflers, socks. 

Packing cases for Red Cross. (24 by 24 
by 86 inches outside measurements, of 
wood 56 or 34 inch thick; if for abroad, 
make end reinforced). 

Reel for winding yarn. 

Knitting needles (see A. R. C. 400). 

Pin balls. 

Map and picture puzzles, using coping 
saws. 

Case or box for above. 

Games, such as: 

1. Checkerboards and men, of wood; 
Case or box for same. 
. Solitaire boards. 
. Cribbage score cards. 
. Ring toss games. 
. Bean bag games. 
. Ping pong sets. 
. Box ball sets. 

Puzzles (to pack flat). 

Splints, of bass wood and Yucca pine 
wood, (cut according to Red Cross speci- 
fications: length 17% inches, width 34 
inches, thickness 3; inch. ) 

Crutches (from models obtained from 
drug store). 

Hospital trays (from models obtained 
from hospitals or Walter’s Surgical Sup- 
ply House). 

Stretchers 
specifications). 

Canes (any good strong wood with 
crook). 

Convalescent canvas chairs. 

Back rests, for convalescent patients 
(flat boards 82 inches long, 18 inches 
wide, and 1% inches thick). 

Bedside chart holders (models ob- 
tained from the Hospital Supply Store). 

Bed trays. Bed cages. 

Apparatus for outdoor sports and ath- 
leties, such as: 

Baseball bats. 
Jumping standards. 


AD ore cdo 


(according to military 





Bird cages, for Y. M. C. A. building. 
Flower boxes, for Y. M. C. A. building. , 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Answers to Queries 
(Continued from page 68) 


Irish Sea, 18 miles from the southern 
point of Scotland. The people are mainly 
of British descent, with independent 
spirit and characteristics. Their native 
language is a dialect of the Celtic 
tongue, closely allied to the Gaelic or 
Scotch, and the Erse or Irish. Manx, 
the native name, is applied to the peo- 
ple, the language, the constitution and 
government, and the church. 2. (See 
answer to a former question in this 
column.) 3. Since the recent death of 
Senator William J. Stone, there is but 
one Senator, James A. Reed of Kansus 
City. 4. Declaration of war on Ger- 
many was made by resolution in Con- 
gress April 2, 1917. 


_ Please give me the capital of Australia, also any 
information about this new city, and oblige.—Doll- 
ard, Sask, 

But little published information can 
as yet be found in regard to this city; 
merely the following: The permanent 
capital of Australia will be Canberra, 
founded in 1913, in the Federal Capital 
Territory. Canberra is 204 miles south- 
west of Sydney, 429 miles northwest of 
Melbourne, and about 123 miles from 
Jervis Bay. The Federal Capital Terri- 
tory is within the State of New South 
Wales. 


Please answer the following questions in the Nor- 
mal Instructor, 1, Name the townships of Chero- 
kee County, Kansas. 2. Which Congressional Dis- 
trict is Cherokee Co.in? 3. Who is the Represent- 
ative from Cherokee Co, District? 4, What are 
President Wilson’s peace proposals towards Ger- 
many? My teacher is a subscriber.—Mary, 

1. Townships are not given in general 
statistics. Make inquiry in Cherokee 
County. 2. The Third Congressional 
District, comprising nine counties: 
Chautauqua, Cherokee, Cowley, Craw- 
ford, Elk, Labette, Montgomery, Neosho, 
Wilson. 38. Philip Pitt Campbell of 
Pittsburg. 4. The fourteen conditions 
of Wilson’s Terms of Peace: (1) No 
secret treaties. (2) Absolute freedom 
of the seas. (8) Trade equality among 
the nations. (4) Armaments of nations 
reduced to lowest point consistent with 
domestic safety. (5) A free and im- 
partial adjustment of all colonial claims. 
(6) All Russian territory to be evacu- 
ated by the Germans, and country left 
independent and unoppressed. (7) Bel- 
gium free and restored. (8) Alsace- 
Lorraine righted; all French territory 
freed; invaded portions restored. (9) 
Italy’s frontiers readjusted under lines 
of nationailty. (10) Austria-Hungary 
accorded freest opportunity of autono- 
mous development. (11) Balkan inde- 
pendence assured by international guar- 
antees. (12) Nations under Turkish rule 
to be assured security of life and oppor- 
tunity of autonomous development; Dar- 
danelles permanently free to all nations. 
(18) Poland re-established, with political 
and economic independence. (14) League 
of nations must be formed, under cove- 
nants to afford mutual guarantees of se- 
curity and independence to great and 
small states alike. 


I should like to know why we use “a” before the 
word “unit” instead of “an,’’ since “unit’’ begins 
with a vowel sound.—A Subscriber, Wisconsin, 

**A”’ is used before ‘‘unit’’ because 
the sound with which this word begins 
is consonant, not vowel. It is the same 
as the consonant sound of ‘‘y’’ in 
yew tree,’’ ‘‘a youth,’’ ‘‘a year, a 
yoke,’’ and similar words. 


How are razors made? Delanson, N. Y. 


By methods similar to that employed 
in making all steel cutting implements. 
Of the razors made in Sheffield, Eng- 
land, Chambers’ Encyclopedia states: 
‘‘Nearly twenty operations are required 
to produce a razor; nevertheless, such 
is the perfection to which manufactures 
are brought by a division of labor, and 
tle application of machinery, that the 
razors supplied to the British army (at 
the contract price of 4% d. each) cannot 
be surpassed for quality. 


WAR OPENS THOUSANDS 
GOv’T JOBS to TEACHERS 


All teachers should try the U.S. Government examina- 
tions soon to be held throughout the entire country. 
The positions to be filled pay from $1100 to $1800; have 
short hours and annaal vacations, with full pay. 

Those interested should write immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. P244, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule 
showing all examination dates and places and large 
descriptive book, showing the positions open and 
giving many comers examination questions, which 
will be sent free of charge, 











put on the market. 


crayon, sepia or tint, 


Teachers make $200 to $300 a month 


easily during the summer, selling these Liberty Portraits to every mother, 
sister or sweetheart of a Soldier Boy. Cost you 75c to $1.00 each, accord- 
ing to style, and readily sell at $1.98 to $2.75 each unframed, and $5.00 to 
$7.00 each when framed. Some agents sell 10 or 15 a day. Get a sample 


at once and get started. Write for full information. 


CONSOLIDATED PORTRAIT & FRAME CO. 
Chicago, Il. 


1039 W. Adams St., 


Every mother wants one, whose son has joined the colors, 
because it permanently identifies her son with the distinguished 
leaders who have served the country in great national crises, 
This is the newest and most popular patriotic portrait ever 
Entire portrait is 16x20 inches in size, the 
soldier boy’s picture being enlarged from any print or photo 
and made a permanent part of the completed portrait. Made in 




















$m A DAY AND UP °:.""; 
earned 
taking orders for our Special 7-bar box 
of assorted toilet soap—sells on sight— 
wonderful repeater. Ladies and men 
make big profits. No heavy case to 
carry. Write for Special Offer. 
CROFTS & REED 00., Dept. 0-360, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Many of our SALESMEN 
Salesmen om oleae to war. Doyou 
want to fill their places? 


Wanted f write topay it you 


: are exempt from draft. 
McCONNON & CO., 12 McConnon Building, Winona, Minn. 








TEACHERS Can Make Big Money 


taking orders for our great new book, “WAR FOR 
HUMAN RIGHTS.’’ Thousands being sold, Also 
Billy Sunday’s book and 400 other books and Bibles. We now 
employ a large force of school teachers. Circulars and terms 
free. Complete outfit mailed on receipt of 30 cts. for postage 


Doitnow. Mead Publishing Co., Johnson,N.Y. Dept. 10 


TEACHER AGENTS WANTED “ork Al 


We want agents to sell our line of beautiful California 
Flower Bead Necklaces. Chance to make big money. Nice 
goods for Teachers to handle. Call on best people, 

BIG DEMAND. Write for our proposition TODAY. 
Mission Bead Co., Factory 53, Los Angeles, Calif. 























’ ite Selling the 
Teachers’ Summer Profits fees the 
Brushes, Auto Washers, Brown Beauty, Adjustable 
Floor Mops, Dustless Dusters, and other specialties. 

Big Line. Fast Sellers, Write Today, 
Silver-Chamberlin Co., Dept.¥, Clayton, N, J. 





WANTED—School Teachers 


aes during vacation time to sell FORKOLA 
and give a Free bottle of Vanilla, $1.25 value for 50c. 100 
per cent p: for you. Teachers are making big money 
You can sell at home or travel whichever you prefer, 
Address, The Bacorn Company, Elmira N Y. 





Teachers to Travel During Vacation 


to demonstrate an educational work at Summer Schools. 
Expenses paid. Good opportunity to make big money. Give age, 
education and previous experience in first letter. Address 


Jas. D. Bufton, Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


AGENTS WANTED , WONDERFUL 
ADDING MACHINE 
SEVEN COLUMN CAPACITY—retails for $1. Sells itself 
everywhere. Most offices purchase several. Sensational 
Agency proposition. Dept. 15, L. J. Leishman Co., Ogden, Utah 


TEACHERS Five bright capable ladies to travel, 
demonstrate, and sell dealers; $75.00 to 
$7 5().()0 per month ; railroad fare paid. 
GOODRICH DRUG CO., Omaha, Nebr., Dept. D. 






















INSY DE TYRES Inner Armor 


for Auto Tires. Double mileage, revent 
blowouts and punctures. Easily applied in any 
tire. Used over and over in several tires, 
Thousands sold. Details free, Agents wanted. 


American Accessories Co., Dept,59 Cincinnati, 0, 


VACATION POSITION Jes iees wane oe 
DO EDUCATIONAL WORK 
in towns having high schools. Valuable experience. $130 for 
2 months; $234 for 3 months. WRITE to 
EDUCATORS’ ASSOCIATION, 303 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


e Experienced teachers for present and 
e for summer months to travel and in 
troduce standard educational work 


in cities and towns having high schools. Address 
DEPT. B, 815 MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING., Buffalo, New York 
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training of their children. 


can afford it. 


Write for our terms. 


Office for full information. 


1914 Fisher Building 








Profitable Vacation Work 
For Teachers 


E can provide employment for a large number 
of bright teachers during the summer vacation 
to act as our Representatives in introducing 


The Junior Instructor 


to mothers of small children. 


You will enjoy the work because it is profitable, keeps you 
out-doors and trains you to become a proficient Saleswoman. 


One teacher made over $400 last summer within forty days, 
with no previous:selling experience. 
Teachers make our best representatives because they under- 


stand the methods used in The Junior Instructor and can 
make mothers appreciate its real value to them in the home 


There is nothing like The Junior Instructor on the market. 
Mothers have always wanted but never before could pro- 
cure the material contained in this work. The price is low 
and the.terms of payment are so easy that every mother 


Previous selling experience will help 
but is not essential, as we train you. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 


\) 


Address our Western 


. Chicago, Illinois 
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Entertainment and Other Help- 
ful Books for Teachers 


CLOSING DAY EXERCISES (2h 245. THE GRADES : 


AND RURAL SCHOOLS 
perreenors Compiled and edited by Grace B. Faxon 
This is a new book that every teacher will want to 


| CLOSING DAY 


! 
| FX ERCISES | own; in fact it is an indispensable aid in planning a 
® a P ed 68H | program for the last day of school, 
VACATION A SON | an answer to the hundreds of inquiries sent yearly to the editor of the Entertain- 
rt : ” i j ment Department of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for suggestions as to an 
j i | interesting closing day program, There is nosimilar book on the market. ‘The 


y * C7 

-. variety of material and the usable s iggestions are infinite. The exercises given 
in the first five parts consist of various features, which, if desired, may be used 
interchangeably, The specimen parts are real products of graduates. There are 
| more than forty suggestive programs, There are nearly 200 selections in all. 


| Part I—June Voices; Exercise for a Primary School of Three Grades. 

Part II—A Tribute to Mother and Home; Exercise for a School of the Ist 5 Grades. t 
Partlll—Vacation Echoes ; Exercise for a School of the First Five Grades. 
PartIV—Joy in Country Living; Exercise fora Village School of Eight Grades. 
Part VA Eulogy of Our Country’s Flag; Exercise for Grades Five to Eight. 
Part VI—Specimen Parts for Graduation. 

Part Vil—Suggestive Programs for Closing Day Exercises in All Grades. 

Part VIII— Plays for Closing Day Programs. 


; 





The volume has been made expressly as | 


i 

' 

i 

% 2 us “s | 
b ree emt * 
| ee | 
Because many of the selections contained in Closing Day Exercises can be used in other programs throughout 

the year we suggest that you order a copy now, and familiarize yourself with the very usable material which it 


Price 30 Cents, postpaid. 


Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed 


Pantomimes by Grace B. Faxon; Poses by Susie Stallings 
The demand for a book of pantomimed songs has : 
been so insistent that this book hag been prepared to : YORITE PANTOPIMED 
—— 
Pees ‘and POSED 


contains. 
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meet the cal!. A pantomimed song is the most appeal- 

ing of all entertainment features. Nothing like this ] , 
book has ever before been attempted by any pub- i 
lisher; that is, to give a beautifully illustrated book 
of pantomimes at a price within the reach of all. 


There Are More Than Fifty Exquisite Photographic Poses 

The songs treated are: Lead, Kindly Light; Abide with Me; My 
Old Kentucky Home; Comin’ Thro’ the Rye; America; My Faith 
Looks Up to Thee ; Home, Sweet Home; Nearer, My God to Thee; 
The Holy City ; Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean. 

Any program given in observance ofa schoolroom holiday will be 
greatly enriched by the use of a pantomimed song. 

Every teacheris bound, sooner or later, to own a copy of this 
beautiful book so why not place your order now and make sure of 
having it to use when the need arises? 


Price 30 Cents, postpaid. 


: 9 © Compiled and ar- 
= e Year’s Entertainments senses", "inez 
RE * N. McFEE. The 
| contents of this book are arranged under complete programs for differ- 
ent grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
days, or other Special Occasions, With these programs asa basis, the 
book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up of 
Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with 
Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, etc. While the arrange- 
mentis based on various complete programs, the material can be used 
in many other ways, either in connection with set programs or other- 
wise, as desired. It is an ideal book for teachers of rural and elemen- 
tary schools. 

The Index is printed complete and gives in alphabetical arrange- 
ment the titles of the more than six hundred selections contained in 
the book, 

Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that only the 
choicest and most approved selections should appear in this book, with 
the result that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented, 
A large number of selections appear for the first time in a general col- 
lection, as they are protected by copyright and could be used only by 
consent of author or publisher, 

No matter what other Entert:inment Books you have you need this, yet with this book little 
else in this line would really be »needed, for it aims to and does supply an abundance of material 
for any occasion. 

The Year’s Entertainments is complete in one volume of 364 double column pages (page size 


Price $1.00, postpaid. 























Obe Lear's 


Entertainments 











5'4x 84% inches) well bound in silk cloth. 





For Teachers of All Grades. By 
Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie 


} 
} 
} 
| 
| Every Day Plans yee "6."Retucrew anda 
} 
} 
} 





Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, totaling 476 
pages, bound in limp cloth covers, Price $1.00 per set. 

These Plan Books have been written and arranged by teachers for 
teachers to supply such material as educational journals do not find it 
possible to furnish because of the varied field which they must cover. 
They contain such matter as the teacher needs in her every day work 
to make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting. They bring to hand 
the things which require much time and research to find and which 
the teacher is often unable to procure because of lack of necessary 
books. They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study, 
and kindred subjects the things suited to the season and adapted to 
pupils of allages, They tell how to do, what to do, and supply the ma- 
They contain no theory—nothing but practical, 





terial with which to do, 
up-to-date material, 
A large part of the material is “ready to use’’ and judging from the 
words of commendation received, the authors have fully achieved their 
aim of providing something helpful for every day in the year, 
The following are the subjects treated—Music—Nature Study— 

















Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and History—Biogra- . ; 
phies—-Geography— Special Day Programs—Poems and Memory Gems—Stories— Helps in Drawing 
—Calendars and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work—Etc. 


PRICE, Complete Set of 3 Volumes in Limp Cloth Covers, $1.00. 





A NEW BOOK—JUST OUT 
Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days 


Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


This book is largely devoted to Memorial Day (May 30) and Flag Day (June 14), but much of 
the contents may be used in any patriotic program, and many selections may very suitably finda 
place in a program given for the benefit of the Red Cross, The contents include Recitations for 
Young Pupils and Advanced Grades, Quotations, Verses for Familiar Tunes, Drills, Dialogues, 
and Plays. Perhaps the happiest feature of the book is the abundance of selections for little folk. 
The recitations and dialogues are bright and natural, and will be a joy to tiny reciters. Very little 
of the material has ever before been published in book form. There are dignified entire programs 
for the higher grades, Among the plays included in the Flag Day division is an excellent drama- 
tization of “The Man without a Country,”” which should be a striking number on any patriotic pro- 


gram and especially ox one given for the benefit of the War Relief organizations. Price 30 Cents. 
4 


. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A Junior Red Cross Campaign 
By Emma L. Gifford 


HE pupils of this school are mainly 
T the children of foreign-born parents; 

and the fathers being largely un- 
skilled workers on small salaries, the 
problem to solve was how to make mem- 
bership in the Junior Red Cross more 
attractive than chewing-gum, cheap 
candy, or the show, and so secure from 
the children the pennies and nickels; for 
we knew at the outset that quarters 
would be rare. 

Publicity, we decided, was the most 
essential thing, and so the first step was 
to make for each class in the building a 
permanent membership poster. This 
poster was made from a heavy oak-tag 
paper, eleven inches by fourteen. At 
the top was placed a four-inch symbol 
of the Red Cross; under the cross was 
the title ‘‘Members of the Junior Red 
Cross ;’’ and the space below was ruled 
for the names. This poster was placed 
in a conspicuous part of each room. 

The second step was the offering of 
the last four memberships as a prize, to 
the first class needing only that number 
for full membership. This immediately 
started competition among the higher 
grades and in a very short time the ban- 
ner designating a 100 per cent class ap- 
peared on a sixth-grade door. 

This prize idea gave a decided impetus 
to the gathering in of the pennies and 
nickels. As the principal was not a 
person of unlimited wealth, prizes could 
not be given out indefinitely, but an- 
other arrangement was made which 
worked just as well. Each class that 
reached within four of its 100 per cent 
membership received a loan of one dol- 
lar from the principal. Then a ‘‘com- 
mon bank’’ was placed on the teacher’s 
desk and into this the children dropped 
anything they wished, whether already 
members or not, and very shortly, in 
every instance, the loan was repaid, and 
one one-dollar bill did good service for 
the Red Cross in this way. 

One important factor in all this work 
was the continuous mentioning of the 
matter by the teacher at the beginning 
of each session. She had a sheet in her 
register on which was recorded the name 
of each pupil in her class, and on this 
sheet she entered to their credit any 
money brought, also, as soon as a child 
had brought twenty-five cents, his name 
was written on the poster; in this way 
the ‘‘pot was kept boiling.’’ 

A third step was the adoption by a 100 
per cent class of some other class, usually 
a first grade, whose members, being very 
tiny, had not the opportunities to earn 
money that the older ones had. This 
was carried on by the ‘‘common bank’”’ 
idea, and one of the finest reactions from 
the work was the interest the older chil- 
dren took in this absolutely unselfish 
work of helping the weaker classes to get 
the full membership. 

At the very end of the campaign two 
entertainments were given, admission 
fee of a nickel being charged. The first 
entertainment was the usual lantern lec- 
ture, which is always popular with chil- 
dren even when it is not a ‘‘movie.’’ 
The second was an ‘‘ Amateur Afternoon” 
and was such an easy affair to work up 
and so heartily enjoyed by the audience 
that I recommend it as an_ excel- 
lent method of raising money. 

A committee of three teachers re- 
hearsed just once the aspirants to fame, 
culling the best things from the scores of 
entries. One boy worked up an ex- 
cellent ‘*Red Cross Speech,’’ absolutely 
without any teacher’s help, and this was 
the opening number on a program of 
twenty-five numbers. 

In just seven weeks we had turned 
over to the chapter Committee three 
hundred dollars for the Junior Red Cross. 
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Just for Fun 





IF HE HAD TOLD THE TRUTH 
Teacher: “Earl, did you whisper to- 


day?’’ Earl: Yes, wunst.’’ Teacher: 
“‘Clarence, should Earl have said 
‘wunst’?”’ Clarence: ‘‘No, ma’am, he 


should have said twict.”’ 


DIPLOMAS MAY BE USEFUL AFTER ALL 

Young Wife: ‘‘I got a beautiful parch- 
ment diploma from the cooking college 
to-day, and I’ve cooked this for you. 
Now guess what it is.’’ Husband (try- 
ing the omelet): ‘‘The diploma.”’ 


STRUCK BOTTOM 
‘*There must be some mistake in my 
examination marking. I don’t think I 
deserve an absolute zero,’’ complained 
the student. ‘‘Neither do I,’’ agreed 
the instructor, ‘‘but it’s the lowest mark 
I’m allowed to give.’’ 


THE FAULT OF MANY WAR GARDENS 

_ “How are the tomatoes coming on?’’ 
asked the gardener of the wife of the 
new summer resident. ‘‘I’m rather 
afraid we sha’n’t have any,’’ was the 
reply. ‘‘Why, I thought you said that 
you'd planted half your garden with 
tomatoes.’’ ‘‘I did, but I forgot to open 
the cans.’’ 


NEARLY* RIGHT THOUGH WHOLLY WRONG 

**And now, children, we come to that 
important country, Germany, that is 
governed by a man called a kaiser,’’ 
said the teacher. ‘‘Can any one tell me 
what a_ kaiser is? Yes, Willie.’’ 
‘*Please, ma’am, a kaiser is a stream of 
hot water springin’ up in the air and dis- 
turbin’ the earth. ”’ 


MORE POULTRY THAN HISTORY 


After the teacher had recited ‘‘The 
Landing of the Pilgrims,’’ she requested 
each pupil to try to draw from his or her 
imagination a picture of Plymouth Rock. 
Most of them went to work at once, but 
one little fellow hesitated, and at length 
raised his hand. ‘‘Well, Willie, what 
is it?’’ asked the teacher. ‘‘ Please, 
ma’am, do you want us to draw a henor 
a rooster?”’ 


THE AWFUL POSSIBILITY 


F. Peter Dunne, of Dooley fame, once 
told a story about the evening paper in 
which Mr. Dooley first made his appear- 
ance—an ill-fated sheet which the gods 
loved. One day just before the end, a 
funeral passed the office with a band 
playing the Dead March from ‘‘Saul.’’ 
The editor and Mr. Dunne watched it 
with emotion and fear. ‘‘Can it be,”’ 
they whispered, ‘‘our subscriber?’’ 


AS HE UNDERSTOOD IT 

During a history examination one 
question asked by the teacher was: 
‘“‘When was Rome built?’’ The first to 
answer was a youngster near the front, 
and his response was: ‘‘At night.’’ 
‘“*At night?’’ repeated the astonished 
instructor. ‘‘How in the world did you 
get such an idea as that?’’ ‘‘Why, I’ve 
often heard my dad say that Rome 
wasn’t built in a day,’”’ said the boy. 


WOULD HER BEARD HAVE BEEN GRAY 

A distinguished cavalry officer was 
once at a dinner party to which he had 
been invited as the guest of honor. Be- 
side him was a loquacious widow with 
hair of raven black, who rudely inter- 
rupted the conversation by asking the 
warrior why it was that his beard was 
still. black while his hair was turning 
gray. With great politeness the soldier 
turned toward her, ‘‘I fear I cannot 
give you a satisfactory answer,’’ he 
said, ‘‘unless, possibly, the reason is 
that I have used my brain a little more 
than my jaw.”’ 





Don’t Fail to See These Books 


Our two volume 
set of books, 
Practical Meth- 


ods, Aids and Devices for Teachers, will be on exhibition at every Institute, Asso- 


ciation or other gathering of teachers this summer. 


Be sure to ask our repre- 


sentative to show you these books and to explain the very easy terms under which 
they may be obtained. Fully four-fifths of the County Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals of Training Schools throughout the country have examined Practical Methods, 
Aids and Devices for Teachers. A very large number of them have written us en- 
dorsing the books in the highest terms and we have yet to hear from one whose 


opinion is unfavorable. 


If you are convinced, as thousands of other teachers 


have been after a most careful examination of these books, that they are exactly 
suited to your individual needs, then place your order with our agent and be as- 


sured of having the books ready for use when your school opens in the fall. 

















